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PREFACE. 


The first Gazettcor of Sliahjalianpur was i)ubliblied 
in 1883, and was compiled by Mr. h . H. f islier, mainly 
from the Settlement Report of Mr. K. G. Currie, and the 
notes of Mr. J. S. Porter. Sinec that date there has 
been a fresh Settlement of the district, and much valu- 
able information was collected by the late Mr. W. A. . 
Last, while in several respects the di.strict has undergone 
a striking development. I have to express my thank.s 
to Mr W. S. Cassels, who undertook the revision of the 
old^ volume, and to Mr, H. G. S. Tyler for the supply 
of new materials, as also for his assistance in reading 
and emending the proofs. 

Naini Tal : 

October, 1908. 


n. K. N. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Geneiial Featukes. 

The district of Shahjalianpur occupies the south-east comer 
ofthcRohilkliaiiddivision, andisatnictof very irregular outline 
lying between the parallels of 27‘’35' and. 28°29' north latitude 
and and 80‘’23' cast longitude. It is bounded on the cast 
by the Kheri di.strict, on the south by Hiu'doi and Farrukhabad 
and on the west by Budaun and Bareilly, while to the north lie 
the Bisalpur and Pur-anpur tahsils of the Pilibhit district. The 
greatest length from north-east to south-west is about 15 miles, 
and the extreme broiidth, measured acro.ss just south of the towns 
of Tilhar and Shahjahaupur, some 38 miles. The area is not 
iabloto vary save for the short distance in which the deep stream 
of the Ramganga forms the boundary between this district mid 
Budaun. The average for the live years cuding with 1906-07 was 
1,104,959 acres or 1,726'5 sqtmre miles. 

The country presents the apiKiaranco of an open yil.ain, well 
wooded by reason of the numerous groves and scattered trees, 
and in a high state of cultivation. In the north -cast corner there 
is still a fair amount of unreclaimed forest, which in former days 
' must have occupied a very large lU'ea, while elsewhere occur 
' broiwl stretches of ojkui rice land, singularly devoid of trees, in 
which the monotony of the landscape is relieved only by the raised 
village sites. Such tracts are, however, but exceptions to the 
general rule, for the bulk of the district resembles the upland 
plains of thoGangetic valley and produces every kind of crop. The 
general level is broken only by the valleys of the numerous streams 
and watercourses, which in most cases flow in a south-easterly 
direction, indicating the ordinary slope of the country. It is not 
easy to ilelerminc the exact extent of this slop; from the recorded 
t heights, for, though there is a fair number of permanent statioas 
of the great trigonomctriciil survey, such stations arc msually 
placed ou eminences well above the surrounding country. Thus 
the pillar at Kasrak is 606 feet above the sea at its base, whereas 
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the benohmark at Katra, loss than two miles distant, is only 521 
foot. Other stalions aro Siiltanpur, 581 and Piparia, 572, in tho 
north of the Pawayan tahsil; Karai, 551), near Khutar ; Dhaka, 497, 
near Jalalabad, and Goiaidi, 493, in tho soiith-wostcrii corncT. 
Tho rnaxinuiin hoi^dit of tho ground level is apj arently 545 foot 
on the north-west border, not htr from Khiidaganj, and about 
thosami'iti tho iiorth of Pawayan, (Iroi)piug to 512 foot at Tilhar, 
507 at Shahjahanpur and to some 480 hiet on tho Hardoi bound- 
ary. On th(.!S(5 figures wo obtain an average slope; of two fe(‘t 
to tho mil(3 or thenvabout'^, disrc'garding the drop to tho lower 
levels of tho rieo lands and tho river viill(;ys. 

While tho general appearance is at first sight very iiniforin 
a closer exaniination n‘veals a striking diversity of soils and natu- 
ral features, and few districts of tho plains (‘xhibit so marked a 
contrast as that, for example, between tho Pawayan and Jalala- 
bad tahsils, in th(; north-(‘ast and south-west corners respectively. 
Th(! most obvious division is that into h<w(}ar or iipfand and tarai 
or lowland, the latter being also known as khadir, a term ordinarily 
applied to thi; low valloy of the Ganges. The bavgar, correspond- 
ing closely to tho katekr of Budaiin and Moradabad, is the old 
and stable alluvium, and consists of a level plain at a considerable 
elevation above tho rivers, while tho low valleys which have been 
forin(;d by a long process of (wosion, the width depending on both 
tho violence of the current and tho consistency of tho soil, consti- 
tute the khadir. Generally speaking tho surface formation is 
similar to that found throughout the Gan g< 'tic plain, and depends 
almost wholly on thi; rivta-s. Tho latter flow in their well-marked 
valleys which aro more or less subject to inundation ev(*ry year, 
and these aro flanked on either side by high banks raised in tho 
first instance by the deposits of silt brought down in floods and 
afterwards by the action of the wind, whereby tho sand is blown 
from the river beds during the hot weather, this sand being arrest- 
ed on the high bank and consolidated by vegetation. From the 
sandy cn’st of tho bank the land s1ojh;s gently towards tho central 
plain till it rises again towards tho bank of tho next river, while 
in the middle there is usually a shallow depression, marked as 
a rule by subsidiary drainage lines or mere strings of pools. These 
general characteristics may be discerned everywhere, although 
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local conditions ])rodii(H) various modifications, certain fi'atiiros 
being accentuated at the cost of the rest. The full effect of these 
modifications, as re[iro(liiced in th'.; peculiarities of tlu; various 
tracts, is described in the articles on tlu; several tahsils and par- 
ganas of the distrii’t, so that here it is but necessary to give a 
brief general summary of the whole. 

The fii’st of the natural divisions is the forcjsl. tnict in the Th.' forest 
exlreme north-east. This bi-ars a strong resemblance to th(5 
submontane Tarai of Tilibhit and Naini Tal, of which it is in fact 
a southerly continuation. There is an abundance, of forest and 
waste, Avith a naturally fertile soil, a high water levi‘1, a cliniato 
which is pi)piilar1y sup])oScd to be most iinlu.'althy, and a somewhat 
sparse and lliictuating po})ulation. Ihudamation is sti^adily going 
on, however, and then! are two considerable blocks of stable cul- 
tivation, 011(5 round the village of Khutar and the other furtlmr 
to the north, on either sid(5 of th(5 raihvay. On the outskirts of 
thi'se the tillagi? is of a m(.)st])recarioiis nature, owing to the climate 
and the ravages of wild beasts, and a single sk-kly or unfavourable 
season is apt to cause a s(^l-l)ack to tlu^ cultivatiou, from which it 
may take sevend years to iv(!over. 

This TaiAui belt t('rminat(‘S (ill th<‘ wi.-st and soiith-Avest in a Tliodum- 
raised strip of high country with alight and sandy soil of a most ‘ 
unfertile character, roughly bounded by the Jlmkiia and the west- 
ern high bank of th(5 Oiimti. The population is still very scanty, 
there is much waste and jungle, jnoviding a shelter for wild 
animals, irrigation is deli(5ient if not wholly alisent, and th(5 crops 
are of the most inferior dcscri}aion, while a I'uriher obstacle is 
prescTik'd by the inditTcrent nature of tins drinking wal«.T and the 
uiidoubkd insalubrity of the climate in years of lu avy rainfall. On 
th (5 whole this is ijerhfips the worst part of the distiict, though 
fortunately its aivji is of no great extent and late years have 
witnessed a very marked improvement. 

The succeeding tract, (jii the other hand, embraces the greater The 
portion of the distiict, although it contains many internal suhdivi- 
sions. It is a plain of light though modiTately fertile loam, varied 
by heavy clay in the depressions and by light sandy soil on tlm 
river hanks and higher levels. The loam area includes the hulk of 
the Pawayan, Baragaon, Nigohi and Shahjahanpur pargauas as 
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well as the nortlioni pan of Jamanr. The rost of Ni^ohi, compris- 
ing tlu; comilry on either side of th ) Kaimua, and the central 
and .soiitli(!rii porbi()nsor Jaiiuiur are cliaract n-ised hy heavy clay 
soil, in which il(.)ods arc of frequent occurrence and the main staple 
is rice. There arc other tracts on a low level, notably the poor 
and swampy lanrl in Earagaon and Shahjahanpur along the course 
of the Sukheta, and the l)ig depression in the south of th(; latter 
pargaiia round tlu; Simrai jkil and the string of marshes extend- 
ing southwards to the Hardoi border. The grt‘at(;r part of the 
Jalalpur pargaiia and a large area in Tilha,r belong to the broad 
alluvial valley of tli(i Garra, which narrows as it proceeds south- 
wards. llei'e the soil is a rich loam of I’eeent formation and 
higher fertility than any other part of the district, being admirably 
suitijd to tht^ growth of sugarcaiu!, wdieat and tlui more valuable 
staples. This tei’ininatcs on the west in the high bank of the 
Baligul, where the soil is at best a light s/iiidy loam, but frequent- 
ly broken by ravines and generally undulating in appearance. 
To the south of the Garra alluvium and west of the Jamaiir clay 
lies the bhur tract, a raised plateau with a light soil, in which 
the prevalence of sand is the dominant feature. This bhur em- 
braces practically the whole of Kant, more than hall' of Tilhar and 
the eastern portion of Jalalabad. It is very fully cultivated and 
on the whole is not of a bad quality, for means of irrigation are 
fairly abundant, though it seldom happens that the area irrigated 
is suffi(;ieutly large, owing to the great labour and expense in- 
volved in watering soil of so absorbent a nature. A small pitch 
of similar hk ur is to be found west of the Bahgul in the extreme 
north of Khera JkijluTa ; but south of this, in tho same paigana, 
is anoUier strip of ^tilf and inferior clay less juoductive than that 
of Janiaur and Nigohi in tliat it is uiisui ted for rice and yields 
only the poorer crops. 

Ihe h'luijii}' linally terminates in the Uifii of the Ramganga 
basin, which includes about half of Khera Bajhera and a strip, some 
five miles in width, passing through Jalalabad. Within this belt 
the river winds in a constantly changing course, forming and 
roforming land witli great rajudity. Consoquenlly th(? nature of 
the soil varies widely, deposits of pure sand alternating with 
stretches of the richest loam silt, the result depending mainly on 
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the elmracter of the annual floods. There is, however, a coiisidcr- 
ahlo area which is heyoiid the reach of ordinary inundations and 
this is of great, value and fertility, producing large (juanlilies of 
wheat and other valuable crops. A similar strip of larai is to bo 
found along the Gai'.g('s, but hero the goo<l land is very r'stricted 
in extent, the actual bed of the river being ibr the most ])art })Oor 
and sandy, covered in places with high grass and brushwood, extend- 
ing inland for two or throe miles from the actual channel. 

The last iMiiaining tract is the hankall, occupying the Tho 
western and largi.'st portion of tlu‘ Jala]al»ad pargana. The name 
di'iiotes the cleared fonvi. lands, and traces ol its f«)rmer a])p(‘araiice 
are to be seen in tlie inimc'i'oiis scattered ]>atch«',s of dluik jungle. 

The hdnkath is a lowlying exp.anse of hard clay soil, in jjlaces 
rendered .sterile by umr and tlu^salim^ (‘flloresct'nces known as rc/i, 
ospo(;iiilly in tlu5 vi(;iuity of tho 8oi.. Itice is tlu< main (U'op, and 
irrigation is of vital importance : it is su]>]ilie(l jirincipally by a rude 
system of earthe]’!! ciiibaiikjrientsaiHl channels taken out from the 
Sot and othor streams. During the rains almost I he whole of the 
bankatl is under we ter, a fat^t which (a)ii(laces to llu; iinluial thin ess 
of the climate, malarial fever IxoUg very prevalent. 'J'he floods are, 
however, bencfici;d in their action ami drought is the gir at dangm* of 
the tract. It is subject to marked vicissitu(l< s ef fortiim', but on 
the whole tho old Kajput landholders have manag(Ml to maintain 
their ground with fair .success. 

It will bo apparent from the above dcscri[)tion that the soils Soils, 
throughout the district correspond close*ly to the types pnsvailing 
over tho whole (hingctic plain. Tlu^y consi.4 of hlmr or sand, 
niatiar or elay, and dimat or loam, tho last being a mixture of 
the others, though the ])ro])ortion of (\'ieh varies to an infinitesimal 
degree and there is no hard and fast line of demarcation bi!tween 
any one kind and the next. This is tho case in every district, and 
the proportions of tho various soils can only be detf'rmined ap- 
proximately. Uoughly 15 ])er cent, consists of clay, 12 per cent, of 
hhar, and the remaimler of loam. Th'j cixt'mt of clay is largc.st in 
the pirganas of Jamaur, Jalalabad, Nigohi and Khcra Ikijlua’a, 
but elsewhi*re it is fairly uniform, amounting to about U) i)er cent. 

Kant and Khutar .show the higho.st proportion of Ihur, fVdlowed by 
Tilhar and Pawayan ; there i.s practically none in Jamaur, and very 
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lifctlo in either Shahjahanpur or Baragaon, These names are in 
common use among the people, and no conventional soils are 
recognised save in the case of gaiihani, a term sometimes 
applied to the richly manured fields near the village site, in which 
garden crops are grown : but the gauhmi of this district is relatively 
unimportant, owing to the general practice of reserving all the 
manure for the sugarcane fields, wherever these may bo situat- 
ed with respect to the inhabited site. A few local variations of 
the natural soils may be recorded, such as dhankar, a term applied 
to land growing rice and no other crop, and khapat, which is the 
very hardest and poorest clay, usually found in natural drainage 
and flood lines, where water collects and remains for weeks during 
the rainy season. 

All the rivers of the distriet ultimately discharge their waters 
into the Ganges, and consequently should be included in the main 
Qangctic system, but for practical purposes there are three subsidiary 
systems, those of the liamganga, the (hirra and the Gumti, apart 
from th(? Ul, which may be considered an affluent of the Ghagra. 

The Ul in this part of its course, however, scarcc^ly deserves 
th(^ name of river. It has its origin in the low ground in the 
extreme south-east corner of the Pilibhit distriet, and for a few miles 
forms the boundary between parganas Khutar and Kheri. Sub- 
sequently it traverses the latter district from west to east, eventually 
ffdling into the Chauka. While in its lower reaches it attains fair 
dimensions, it is here, during the cold weather at all (ivents, 
nothing more than a depression in the centre of a wide opening in 
the forest. The country in its neighbourhood is very unhealthy, 
and the people say that th(i name is derived from ul, the terra 
applied locally to malarial fever. The Ul very possibly represents 
an abandoned channel of the Sarda, though it is obviously of great 
antiquity, since in this part of its course the bed is on a much 
higher level than that of the larger river. 

The Gumti has its rise in the marshy ground near Mainakot on 
the edge of the forests in the Puranpur tahsil of Pilibhit. When 
it enters this district on the northern borders of the Pawayan 
tahsil it has a well-defined bed, though the current is sluggish and 
the channel is almost dry for half the year. Passing southwards, 
it forms the boundary between the Khutar and Pawayan parganas 
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and passes into Khori in the extreme south-eastern corner of 
Pawayiin, after a course of some 25 miles through this districL 
As it approaches the Oudh border the Gumti has a considerable 
current, and flows in a wide valley with Jiigh sandy plains on either 
bank. The stream is, however, fordable at all places for eii,dit 
mouths in the year, while during the rains it is crossed by ferries. 
Formerly there were masonry bridges over the river on th(? roads 
to Khutar and ruranpur, but these fell many years ago, and 
there is now an iron bridge at Gutaiya-ghat on the former road, 
also carrying the steam tramway from Pawayan to Mjiilani. 

The easternmost tributary of the Gumti is the Kathna, a Kathna. 
small watercourse which has its origin in the large tank at 
Dhanega in pargana Khutar. It fb'ws in a south-easterly direc- 
tion through the ])argaiia to m(?(;t the Kheri boundary, which it 
follows for about eight miles. Subsecpiently it traverses the Kheii 
district, and after entering Sitapur joins the Gumti at Dadhnamau. 

Hero the Kathna is but a small stream, during the cold weather ' 
rosombling a swamp rather than a river; there is much forest and 
jungle along its (jourso, and the valley is low and very unh(‘alchy. 

The next is the Jhukna, which has its source near Anantpur Jhukna. 
in the Piiraiipur tahsil and enters this district in the north-west 
of pargana Khutar. It flows in a southio’ly direction, and after a 
course of some three miles is joined by a similar stream named 
the Parhawa or Barua. The Jhukna is a small river with high 
sandy banks, in places clothed with jungle : tin; country is distinctly 
unhealthy, owing to the reputedly poisonous nature of the drinking 
water, which is said to cause dropsy and otlu;r diseases, and till 
recently no villages were to be found within two miles of the 
stream. The Jhukna joins the Gumti at Haripur, in the twelfth 
mile of the latter’s course through this district. 

Just below the confluence the Gumti receives on its right Bhainsi. 
bank a small nameless tributary which rises near Banda in pargana 
Pawayan. Of much more importance is the Bhainsi or Bhainsahi, 
a stream some twenty miles in length, which has its origin near 
Deokali and flows southwards past Banda, for some miles follow- 
ing the course of the Puranpur road. It then turns to the south 
east and joins the Gumti at Shcopuri, some seven miles cast of 
Pawayan, Like the Jhukna, the river has an evil reputation, and 
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its banks aro considered unhealthy. The soil along the Bhainsi 
is very poor and sandy, and there is much jungle along its course. 
The stream is crossed by a masonry and timber bridge on the road 
from Pawayan to Khutar. 

The Garra is jKirhaps the most important river of the district. 
It rises in the hills of Kiimaun and is first known as the Nandhaur, 
but after entering the Bhabar at Chorgallia becomes the Deoha, 
a name whidi it retains throughout its course in the Tarai and 
Pilibhit, while here it is usually called the Garra. It first passes 
through the Jalalpur jiargana, (dose to the town of Khudaganj, and 
afterwards separates Tilhar from Nigohi, subsecpiently turning south 
and forming the boundary between Shahjahanpur and Jamaur. 
Then for a few miles it divides the latter from the Hardoi district 
and eventually joins the Kamganga just above the confluence of 
that river with the Ganges. The (larra is a large river with a 
wide bed, in phwes several miles in breadth. Occasioiuilly it comes 
down in fujavy ’Hood, and its action is most destriujtive, as the 
channel, which at the point of entry is some 300 feet in width, varies 
continually, the stream cutting away and throwing up land along 
the greater part of* its course. Whore such change is sudden 
the damage done is considerable, but where the erosion is 
gradual the movement is of little impoi't, for the abandoned bed 
is generally covered with an alluvial deposit of high fertility. In 
the seven or eight miles for which it iorma the boundary with 
Oudh, the dhar-dhura or dt*(‘p-stream rule prevails in its widest 
sense, even if a piecu? of land be transferred, unaltered in character, 
by a sudden change. This ciLstom doubtless arose from the terms 
of the treaty of 1812, whereby the deep-stream was declared to bo 
the boundary, and although it was sixicially enacted that this pro- 
vision had no reference to the rights of landholders it would appear 
that it was regularly invoked for the settlement of private disputes. 
It was an almost necessary result of the treaty, as a proprietor 
on one bank could with difficulty have retained possession of a 
detached piece of land sej^rated by the river from his village 
and under the dominion of a foreign power. Higher up no 
such considerations w’crc involved, and the general rule is that 
the river remains the boundary bet^vceii villages in case of gindual 
loss or accretion, but not when recognisable parcels of land are 
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siiddtinly traiisferi’od by Ji of cnurso irum oiif. bank to tlio 

ollu;r. Tho (lai’i’a is a navi^'ablo riwr, and during" tlio jaiiis boats 
can ascend' to Pilibhit, which was once i-iined for its bital-buildiiig 
industry : the fiu:ilities for llaYi,^^ation too \s\ iv tln^ ivason for the 
'selection ol‘ ]iosa as the site of the disiilleiy and snirar factory. 

The only ])cnnam‘nt bridge is that on the railway, three miles ironi 
Shahjahanpiir city, but tlu're are several boat-bridg(‘s and fmries, to 
which reference will be made later. 

The volume of the (Jarra during its coursi' t hrough the district Jvhaiiaul. 
is largely increasctl by the eontribiitioMs of seve ral allliiiuits. The 
largest is the Khanaut, w’hich rises in the foivsts of Pilfbhit and 
flows southwards for some 25 miles, forming the boundary bc'twecn 
the liisalpur tahsil of that distri(?t and pargana rawayan. It iheii 
crosses the south-west liortions of the latter pargana and Uaragaon 
for about ten mill's, and finally after a course ofeight miles throiigli 
pargana Shahjahanpur, i)assing close to the city on the east, falls 
into the (Jarra, Throughout it Hows iii a wide but w'i'll-defiin.;d 
valley, the whole of which is submerged in heavy Hoods, which are, 
however, of somewhat rarii oceurn.'ncc? and of short duiation. 

Within this valley the channel winds about in an incessant series 
of loi)ps and bends, the ordinary bed being deo]) and narrow', while, 
the current is generally sluggish. The river is bridged at Shahja- 
hanpur and on the Pawayan road, but there are feri i<.!s at all the j)rin- 
cipal crossings. The Khanaut receiv(\sfew tributaries of any sizi\ 

On the h'ft bank it is fed by tlie Jhabaria, a small str(;ani which has 
its origin in the large jhil nearXahil and joins the livvr atNagaria 
Buzurg. On the right are the Sakaria, whiidi ri.ses in |]i.sal])ur 
and flowij through the south-west of Pawayan to fall into the Khanaut 
at Manwabari ; and the Barah, which has its soiiivt^ in i]n' jlills 
above Dhakia Tiwari, and after traversing the (jxtrerne west of 
Baragaon effects its junction at Magdapur, 

The easternmost tributary of the Garra is the Siikheta, which Sukhota, 
originates in the large jhils on the borders of the Pawayan and 
Baragaon jwrganas, and flows in a south-easterly direction through 
the latter as far ai the Oudh boundary. For Ivvelvo milrs it sepa- 
rates this district from Khcri and ihen enters Hardoi, where it falls 
into the Garra after a further course of some thirty miles. At 
first it is a mere drainage line, in which fa'quent obatructioiis have 
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resulted in the formation of extensive swamps ; but along the Oudh 
border the channel is deep and well defined, although even here 
it is completely dry during the cold weather. 

The Katna is a somewhat important river of Pilibhit, known in 
its upper reaches as the Mala. Shortly after entering this district" 
on the northern borders of pargana Nigohi it is joined by the 
Rapatiia, a fair sized stream which, like the Katna, is extensively 
used for irrigation purposes. From the conflu(;nce the river flows 
southwards, following the western boundary of Nigohi, to its 
junction with the Garra near Dhakia Ragha. The Katna is regu- 
larly dammed at Rarah, where a largo head of water is obtained for 
irrigating the hard clay soil in th(! neighbourhood. 

The Kaimua risers in the south-east of Bisalpnr, close to the 
Nigohi border, and flows through that pargana for some 16 miles 
in a south-westerly dirijction, past the village of Nigohi, ultimately 
joining the Garra {it IkiraincJia. It is joined in the upper part of 
its course by kivenil small chaniuds, not{ibly the Khandena or 
Khandni, which rises lu^ar M{irauri in Bisalpnr and for a few miles 
follows the district boundjiry. Along the Kluindni the land is dry 
and sandy, but thl^ K{iimua flows through the centre of the clay tnict 
of Nigohi, and though only a small stri'ani it is of immense value 
for in’igation purposes, numerous dams being made with the object 
of holding up the water. 

There are no tribukiries of the Garra on its right bank 
except the .Bluiksi and the Garai, while the latter does not join 
the nuiin stre-am within the limits of this district. The Bhaksi 
is an ill-di‘fined watercourse which appears to havo its origin 
near Tilhar, whence the flood water makes its way across 
country to the south-east, one outlet being into the Garra 
nearly opposite the city of Shahjahanpur, while a second breaks 
southw;irds through Jain{uir from Khan pur Hakimpur past the 
village of Jamaur to join the Garai at Mutiasa. The Garai rises 
in a jliil some three miles south of Khudaganj, and after tra- 
versing the Jalalpur and Tilhar parganas forms the boundary 
betwiH'ii Kant and Jamaur as far as the southern borders of tho 
district. It finally joins tho Garra in the Hardoi district. As 
far as Kant it is a mere ditch, dry for the greater part of the 
yeaTj but further south, after its junction with the Bhaksi, its 
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channel becomes do(jpor and wider, and the How is j)i.‘r(‘nnial, so 
that the stream can bo utilised for irrigation piii’posos. The Oarai 
lias a well-marked valley, lying at a considerable depth below tho 
level of the bhiir uplands on tb.) west, and of fair fertility. The 
river is bridged on the road ; from Shahjahanpur to Tilhar and 
Jalalal)ad, 

The next river is tho Baligul, an impoitant stream whose, valley Baligul, 
generally marks the western (‘dgo of the uplands, liising in tho 
Naini Tal Tarai, it traverses the eastern half of the Bareilly distract, 
and first touches pargana Jalalpiir at Nizainpiir, seme five miles 
due west from Khudaganj. Jfero it is joined l)y a wati'i’coursij 
known as the (jaiiueyaor Sohania, which ri.ses in the Farid pur tahsil 
of Bareilly and for four miles forms tho di>r.ri( t boundary. Below 
the confluence the Bahgul ])erforms this duty for five or six miles, 
and then separates Kheia Bjijhera (hi the west from Katra and 
Tilhar on tluicast, save for a detour of about ten miles in the former 
pargana. Siibsccpn nlly it enters Jalalab.ol anti iheiv falls into tho 
Bamganga just below Khandar. Tin; valley of tlm. Bahgul is well 
marked, but the rivau' does not alter its course or overflow its 
banks, save in unusually ln*avy floods. In Khera Bajhora, where 
it approaches the Bamganga, the country on its right bank lit's low 
and is a level stretcli of heavy clay, and these chaiaeteristics are main- 
tained as far as the e«mfluenee. At Sarjupur tlu* rivtii* is reinforced 
by the Bcoti, a small stream which rises in Faridpiir and crosses 
j tho north of Klua’a Bajhera ; at Pelina in Jalalabad it receives tinj 
Andhawi, a drainage channel traversing tluj centre of Khera 
Bajhera and practically forming a backwater of the Bamganga ; 
and at Khandar it is joined on tho left bank ])y a similar stream of 
tho Siimo name, which drains the north-east of Jalalabad. Tho 
Bahgul is bridg(.‘d only at Fatehganj, tlu; liorder town in tin; Bareilly 
district, where it is crossed both by the railway and the provincial 
road to Banully. The road bridge was originally built by Hakim 
Mahdi Ali Khan, tho Oudh minister, but the old structure was 
carried away in the flood of 1874. The river is cxtonsivdy utilised 
for irrigation purposes, and dams arc regularly constructed at 
specified places. 

The Bamganga is a great river, having its origin in tho lofty Ram« 
heights of tho Himalayas and, after emerging from tho hills, 
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trav(;rsing Bijfior, Moi'udiibad, tho Rampiir Stat*.*, Bareilly and 
Biidaiiii. For some twelvi; iiiilos it soi-arati's this dislri(;t from 
Biidauii, and tlien makes its way through the Jalalabad tahsil to 
join the Ganges in Farriikhahad. Its valley has been already 
doscnlx^d in tluj account of tho tar(k. tract. For a h'W miles in 
Kluu’a Bajln'i’a thi> dei;j) stream constitutes tin; Ixuindary, and this 
dhav-dhurtt rule prevails in tho case of a hiw Jalalabad villagi^s. 
Elsewhere, howi^V( r, the ride is that of mendh-dhnra , the total 
area of th<' villag(! remaining imclmuged no matter what alter- 
ations may occur in tin? i'ivor’s o.ourse. Th(^ Ramgauga is not 
bridged in this district, though there is a brulge-of-boals during the 
dry h'l^ason at K(jla-ghat on the road from Jalalabad to Pirthipur Dhai ; 
but there are nunu'rous ferries, to whieh ref'i’eiiee. willl>e made later, 
and, when the water is low, fords may hi; found at several jilaecs. 

The Sot, .sometimes known by tho historic name of Yar-i- 
Waftidaror faithful friend, bestowed on ithy Muhammad Shah in 
his campaign against Ali Muhauimad Khan and his Rohillas, riso.i 
in tho Meradaliad district and, after travei’sing the ujilands of 
Budaun in a diH'p channel, ]kisso.s into tho Jcliadir of tho Ganges,* 
There it changes its nature, becoming a sluggish stream with 
several ehaiinels, largcily us<‘d for irrigation pur}io.sos, a function 
whieh it also })erforms in this district. It ontd’s tho Jalalabad 
pargana on tho west in two branches, whieh unite near Pilua, and 
thence keeps })arallel to the Ganges through the hankati till it 
passes into Fari'ukhahad, a short distance bi low Pirthipur Dhai.^ 
At Lachhmanpiir it is joined by the Aril, a small stri'am which 
flows southwards from the Budauii district past Barah, and lower 
down it unites with two or three oUkt small watercourses, tho com- 
bined stream being known as tho Biikra Khar, 

Tliore remains the Ganges, whicli tommies this district for 
some sixteen miles. The main ch-aimel of the river lies beyond tho 
limits of Shahjahanpur, l)ut there are several branches and back- 
waters which traverse the ttadir lauds of Jalalabad. Tho river 
hardly aiTects this district, as no towns or large villages arc to be 
found on its banks, which arc generally a waste of sand, long grass 
and tamarisk. Tlio only ferry is that of Bharatpur, near Pirthipur 
Dhai, aud this place is ilie scene of an important bathing fair and 
several smaller gatherings. 
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These rivers complete th(^ diviina^m system of the district, Lakes and 
thoiii(h in a few places the surfaco w;iJl‘r is imahlo to find an outlet, 
resulting in the acciiinulalion of writ er in the d<‘pi\’ssions and the 
fonnation of numerous jlii.ls and swamps. Few of iJiesi', however, 
are of great size, but; their importance as reservoirs for irrigation 
is very eon sidorable, though even the largest sheets of water run 
low in unusually dry seasons, and in all yi'ars slirink to small dimen- 
sions before the advent of the hot wivither. There are no jfiils of 
any groat size, in the Jalal.‘iba'l tahsil. In Tilliar the chief include 
th('- large depression at Palia Darobast, wliert? the (larai has its 
source; two to the north of Khudaganj ; thn'c in the vicinity of 
Katra ; and the colhv’tion of jkUs to the north and west of Dhakia 
Tiwari in pargana Nigohi, from which the Ikirah derives its origin. 

In the Shahjahanpur tahsil then^ is omi of fair size at Jaraon, on the 
main road between Kant and Jalalabad, but all tho others are in tla^ 
Shahjahanpur pargana. The largest include that at Tikri, in the 
extreme north, some 220 acu'es in (‘xtmit ; that at Dadshahnagar on 
the road to Hardoi ; and the cxtmisive de|»ression in tlu^ south-east, 
comprising the jhlls at Simrai, Pandra Sikandarpur, Jjarmaula 
and Raipur. In the Pawayan tahsil are several of considei’able 
im])ortancG. The most notcwoi’thy in jiargana Khutar are the 
ancient tank at Mati, that at Nawadia Munzabta in tho north, that 
at Dhancga, formkig the source of tho Kalhna, and lh(^ permanent 
lake, some 270 acivs in extent, near Na<lautha, to the north of 
Khutar. Pargana Pawayan contains tho great jlill near Nahil, 
which occupies about .‘UO acres. In Raragaon are tho Ann, Mainari 
and Diwali jkila in tho north, whence tho )Sukh('ia florives its 
origin, and thoso of Barhela and Khandsar in tho south-east. 

Those tanks, in addition to the supply of water for irrigation, are 
of much value as li.shorics and in other ways, yhdding the wiM 
rice known as j)Luai, and the species of grass chilled sanwdn or 
jharwa, the seeds of which are gathered and oaten by tho jwor, 
while the shallow parts and the small ponds are utilised largely by 
jKahars and others for the cultivation of the sivgliara or waternut, 
the rent paid for such a purpose being ofkm as much as that 
exacted for an equivalent area of good arable land. 

Tho total area of waste land at the present time averages ^yaata 
92,739 acres or 8*39 per cent, of the whole. From this, however, 
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cert/iin deductions should k) made, inasmuch as it includes 34,^68 
aertis under wate-r and 30,844 acres permanently occupied by rail- 
ways, roads, inhal)ite<l sites, buildin^^s and the like, leaving only 
18,417 aert's, or l’()7 pr cent, of the entire area, under the category 
of uneulturaLle waste. Of this amount 7,403 acres are in the Jalal- 
abad tahsil; whtu’o such land consists eithm' of usar or else of the 
sandy banks of tlui Ganges and the Raniganga : 4,243 are in tahsil 
Shahjahanimr, 4,5I(j in Tilhar and 2,255 in Pawayan. The pro- 
portion is highest in tlu5 }jarganas of Jalalabad, Jainaur, Nigohi 
and Khera Bajhera, which contain the bulk of the heavy clay soils 
in which saturation is apt to occur alter a series of wot years, 
rendering tlui land sour and stcrih'. 

These figures do not by any means include all the waste in 
tho district, but only such areas as could not under any circum- 
stances be ri'iidd’cd fit for jirofitable tillagi', Th(?re is a very large 
extent of uncultivated laud which under present conditions is 
beyond tho reach of tho plough, though nominally classed as cultur- 
abl(*, and this is notably tho case in the Pawayan tahsil. Tho 
Khutar pargaua of that subdivision holds th(5 largest share, for in 
that tract are some 33,000 acn^s of forest, stretching along tho 
Oudh border and extending into tho centre of tho pargana. This 
forest is a continuation of that in the Khcri and Pilibhit districts, 
and consists for the most part of sal trees, though the grov. 
generally inferior and largo timber is scarce. Besides tho sal, 
which is here generally called koron, there are several other specier 
but none of any value as timber except perhaps tho cisaina oi 
asm and the tno/itta, though these are comparatively scarce. 
Tho forest is tho property of private zamindars, who do little in 
the way of eonservaucy : timber is generally cut in the form of 
ballis^ each of which represents a young tree, but it is urged, and 
probably with reason, that in these jiarts the sal does not attain 
maturity, tho trees rotting at tho core after they have reached a 
au-tain height, as is also the case in the Tarai forests to the north. 
Nevertheless tho forests of Khutar are of much economic value, 
supplying an abundaiico of wood well fitted for agricultural implc- ^ 
ments, country carts and building purposes, as well as for fuel and 
charcoal. Tho disadvantages of tho forests, on the other hand, are 
the unhealtbiness of the cHinate in their neighbourhood and tho 
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refugo afforded to inniiinorablo wild auiinals, which do untold 
damage to the crops within a considemblc radius. IJmallcr patches 
of forest extend along either side of the (Juiiiti, from the lihaiiisi 
on the west to the Jhukiia on the oast, and the woodlaml stretches 
with few interruptions as far as the Kheri border. There is also a 
certain amount of inferior sal forest along the Khanaut, especially 
in the eitremc north-west of pirgana Paw.iyan. 

Elsewhere the tree jungle consists chiefly of dhak {Dutca 
frondos(t) and thorny scrub. The former is most common in 
the bdnkat i tract of Jalalabad, and in the hard clay soils of Jamaur 
and Nigolii, but there are considerable stretches of dhak in almost 
every pargana, and especially along th * Oudh border. The tnjcs 
arc usually cut down every eight or ten years for fuel, or else aro 
tapped for gum, so that lull-grown specimens are rari'ly to he seen, 
and the jungles contain only mutilati'd and stuntid tn^cs and 
saplings. The land on which the dhak grows, though of the ])oorest 
des(;ription for arai)le purj)o.ses, is not without its value as a grazing 
ground for cattle, sheep and goats. Mention should also be made of 
the large stretches of opm grass waste, found princi[)ally in the* 
Pawayan tahsil, which are of griuit us(5 as siipjilying thatching grass. 
The latter grows chiefly in shallow marshes or lowlying ground whiTC 
the water collects during the rains. The best kiinl is a llat-bladcd 
trass called gandar or panm^ about three and a half feet high, 
»om which, in addition to rools, tho common hand-hrooms used 
^by sweepers aro made, while the roots supply the familiar khas^ 
khas for iaiiis. Another common kind used for thatching is 
a round, coarse and brittle grass, five or six feet in height, which 
goes by the name of /aews, though entirely dilTerf-nt from the 
tdestructive weed of Bundelkhand. It is only employed by the ^wor 
places where better kinds aro not easily obtainable, as it rots 
auch more quickly than gandar. The third and most valuable 
kind is the aarkanda or sarkarat called sarpat in other parts. 
This grows chiefly in the sandy valleys of rivers, and is often 
"planted as a hedge to Holds where the light Ihur soil is apt to bo 
^lown about and shifted by tho wind. It is used for thatching 
tmd many other purposes. The stalk or reed, called sentha, is 
utilised for making chairs, stools and tho like, while the thin upper 
part ifl mside into airkU or screens, the uses of which aro numer* 
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oufl, or olso is twistod into mxmj fibro for ropes and matting. The 
present total are.a of jnnglo and giviss land amounts to some 70,000 
acres, but tlri supply of mrhinda grass is always inadequate, 
and large quantities art* imported from the Nepal Tarai beyond 
the Sarda, either in its natural state or manufactured into sirkis. 

The tiinbci- l-iH'es of the. district are the same as those common 
to all Rohilkhand. Ajuirt from the ml and the asaina^ which 
arc (jonfiticd to the forest tracts, and the dhak already mentioned, 
the most common .s[)eeiiis are the mango, h(thblj ahlsham.^ semat 
siras, tamarind, jamanjtet nim and the four varieties of hg 
called iho pi/pal, hi I r gad, paketr and gular. In addition to these 
bamboos are to be seen almost everywh(u*e and arc of great economic 
value, while there; arc many other indigenous sj)ccies to which 
spejcial referou(;o need not bo made. Se-vi'ral trees too have betjn 
introduced with success, such as the te^ak, the cork {Millingtonia 
horlcnsis) and the dn'id ircc (Erytlirlwi stricta), but these aro 
practie^ally e;e)nfinod to the station of Shahjahanpur, and aro 
attributed to Mr. Rullcr, who was Ce)lloctor about 1845. 

The well-wooded apiK'arance of the country is due in large 
measure to the abundance of artificial groves, ))articularly in the 
upland tracts. These groY('S consist principally of mango trees, 
though several othe;rs arc planted, such as the jaman, tamarind and 
jack-fruit. Some; e)f the mango giwes aro of great size and antiquity, 
often going back to thei days of the; Rohillas, who ])aid much 
attention to this foi*m of arboriculture. At the settlement of 1870 
the area was givem as 80,350 acres, and this remain(;d practically 
unchanged, owing no doubt to the de;structioii of many old groves for 
the sake of the timber ; the area at the time of the last asse;ssment 
bt;ing 30,021. Subsequent years have witnessed a marked decrease, 
and it is probable that much of the, land hitherto occupied by groves 
has been brought under cultivation, while zamindars are less 
willing to devote arable bind in perpetuity to fruit-bearing trees. 
The average for the five years ending with 1906 was 27,828 acres 
or 2*52 per cent, of the entire district. The projKU'tion is highest 
in the Pawayan pargana, where it amounts to 3*95 per cent. : and 
hero there has been a considerable increase, owing largely to the 
policy of the Raja. Next come Katra with 3’23, Shahjahanpur 
with 3'13, Jalalpur with 2*89 and Baragaon with 2*87 per cent. 
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At the other end^of the list stand the parganas of Jalalabad with 
1*41, Khera Bajhora with 1'66 and Jamaiir with 1*C7 percent., 
these low proportions being but natural in tracts whore the soil is 
mainly a heavy clay unsuited to tree growth. During the past 
forty years there has been a decrease in every pargana except 
Pawayan and Khutar, the diminution in tho area being most 
noticeable in tho case of Tilhar, Baragaon, Shahjahanpur and 
Jalalabad. The grove area does not include that occupied by tho 
numerous fruit gardens which abound in the vicinity of the towns 
and larger villages. ’ These are stocked with many varieties of fruit 
trees, such as oranges, limes, guavas, pomegranates and plantains. 

Tho geology of the district exposes nothing beyond the ordinary MinoralB, 
^ (laugctic alluvium, and consequently the mineral products are few 
, and unimportant. The most valuable is tho fiodular limestone 
> conglomerate known as kankar^ which is ust^d principally as a 
road metal, but also is extensively employed for concrete and for 
lime-burning. In former days htnkar was supposed to bo very 
rare, but it exists in large quantities throughout the district, 
especially in the Shahjahanpur and Tilhar tahsils and in pargana 
Baragaon. Quanies are to found in the near vicinity of all 
tho metalled roads, and there arc three recognised varieties, tho 
hichuat the chatari and tho dark type cidlcd taliat used only for 
burning. Tho average cost of kankar at the quarries is from 
Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-8-0 per hundred cubic feet, and tho cost of carriage 
is ordinarily eight annas per mile for tho same quantity. Lime 
made from kankar costs from Rs. 10 to Rs. 15 when burnt with 
cowdung, and from Rs. 15 to Rs. 20 per hundred cubic feet when 
wood or charcoal are employed. The only other mineral product 
of importance, for rch is practically unknown in this district except 
in the neighbourhood of the Sot, is brick earth, and this is obtain- 
able in most places. The kachcha or slop- moulded bricks used in 
ivells cost from Rs. 25 to Rs. 30 per lakh. The small bricks called 
akhawia^ burnt in pajawas or native kilns and employed for 
Hiilcling, cost .about R'. 75. wbift th<»e of tho Eur-q-f.in pattern, 
iv a .urii)gJ)"x4J"X-JV3'',o...t from R-. 700 to Rs. 1,000. the 
jrioc, which iucludos delivery, varying with tho demand. Sun-dried 
)ricks of the same size arc obtainable alf Rs. 100 or Rs. 110 inclu- 
ive of carriage. 
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Tho othnr materials for building may bo dealt with Jbriefly. 
Stone is seldom employed, and has to be importcMl from Agra or 
Mirzapur at a cost of about Hs. 1] per cubic foot. Timber is 
naturally abundant and cheap, though good S'll logs have to bo 
brought from the forests of Nepal and Kheri, at a cost ranging from 
Rs. 2 to Rs. 3-8-0 [Mia* cubic foot For ordinary purposi-s the kinds 
used arc mango, mahua, shislum, nlm, asd.lna and hnldUf oi 
which tho first is tho cheapest and at tho same time the least 
valuable, while asaina and ftkuhftm, whi(*h are by far tho best, 
range from Ro. 1-8-0 to Rs. 2-4*0 per cubic foot. Mango and 
dfiak wood is genemlly used for fuel, and the (jular and jaman, 
owing to their capability for resisting th(j action of water, are 
larg(dy employed for wi^ll cnrl>s and similar [)urposes. In the 
houses of the jioor tlu! materials are geiKU’ally sii[)i)lied by tho 
zamindars, and nothing has to be [)iir(5hased in tluj ojum market, 
th(i wood and bamboos being obtainable on the estat *, as also tho 
string and tho thatching grass for tho roof. Tiles arcs used mainly 
in the towns, those of tho 111*81 (piality costing from Rs. 2-8-0 to 
Rs. G p‘r thousand, whik^ the s(‘cond-class fetches from Ro. 1-8-0 to 
Rs. 2-8-0, and thos; of the third-class are about half this [)rici\ 

The list of wild aninmls is shorter than in the m-ighbouring 
districts ofriliblnt and Kheri, though more species are found, 
especially iji the jungle tracts of the Pawayan tahsil, than in 
Bareilly and Budaun to the west. The tiger was once far from 
uncommon in tho forest belt, but is now a very rare visitor: one 
was shot in 1901 about two miles from Khutar. The leopard is 
still found sometimes in the jungles of the north, on either side of 
the Gumti, and with the exception of the wolf is the only repre- 
sentative of the larger carnivorous animals which can be called 
an inhabitant of tho district. Tho cliltiil or spited deer still 
survives in tlie forest tract, but tho hog-doer and the four-horned 
antelop* may be regarded as almost extinct. On tho other hand tho' 
nilgai is fairly common in tho dhak and oth.*r jungles, while tha 
common antelope is met with in small numbers in many parts, espeL 
cially on the high land along tho Gumti and near tho Gangeil^ 
Other animals include jackals, foxes, hares and wild pig, tho las!* 
being lairly abundant in tho khndlt* lands and also in tho forest 
tract, where they do much damage to the cultivation in the vicinity. 
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Of the birds little need bo said. The bustard hius botjii shot in the 
district and the floriain is still to be met with, whilt^ the bha^k 
and grey partridge, jH'afowl, quail and the small sand-grouso are 
generally pleiuil’ul. The cold weather immigrants arc very numer- 
ous, and goose, duck, pochard, widgeon and teal of many varieties, 
as well as snipe, fr. quent the larger jwols and mai*shes. Deaths 
caused by wild animals arc few, and these are. usually attributable 
to wolves, though tlu^y art? far from numerous. Much greater 
mortality is caused by snakes, but the returns arc by no means 
reliable. 

FInIi abound in the livers and lakes, and are in great demand Fisherion. 
as an arliele of food among almost all classes of the jHqmlation. 

Tht? last census showetl a total of about 1 ,200 professional fishermon 
and dealers, including dcptuidants, but the number of poisons who 
rt'sort to fishing during the season as a subsidiary means of sup|)ort 
is very much greatcu*. From August to December, and to a less 
extent at other times, large numbers of Kahars, Jihatiaras, Pasis 
and others engage in this occuj'ation, employing the rod and line?, 
the spear, the laircha or wieker b;isk t, and various descriptions 
of nets, which have dilb'rent iiam<‘s iiecording to the size of mesh 
and the method of fishing adopted Many varieties of fish are to 
be found, generally identical wilii those which are common to the 
rivers and lakes of all the p.ains districts, though as usual th ; 
local names differ to some exC(n*t from those in vogue elsowhere. 

The most common belong to the familk‘s of the cyprinyloi and 
siluridcct but it is us(dc.ss to give a laeTe enumeration of verna- 
cular names. 

The domestic animals, though generally well suited to the battle, 
conditions of the country, aif? of a .small and inferior tyjx*, com- 
paring unfavourably with thos<? found in the districts of the Doai). 

Ill many cases, however, animals of a Ixjtter class are imporU;<l 
from Khcri and other parts of the submontane tract, and os a 
rule a somewhat better stamp of cattle is to be seen in the Pawayan 
ttihsil than elsewht-ro. This is due not only to the existence 
of good pasture land in that subdivision, but abo to the onter- 
priso of the larger landowners, especially the zumindars 
of Khutar, Schramau North, Bela and Indalpur. There is no 
distinctive breed of cattle in this district, though the lest rmmblo 
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tho Parehar strain for which the neighbouring parts of Kheri have 
acquired a well-deserved reputation. Attempts were made by Mr. 
Carew of Eosa in 3 866 and by Government in the following year 
to improve tho local stock by means of bulls imported from the 
Punjab and other parts, but the experiment proved unsuccessful 
owing to the inability of these animals to withstand the change of 
climate. As to tho actual numbers of cattle in the district, there 
are no means of comparing present figures with past. The first 
enumeration on which any reliance can be placed was that of 189^, 
when it was ascertained that the number of bulls and bullocks was 
191,780, giving an average of 2*38 animals per plough, exactly corres- 
ponding with the general figure for the provinces. A second census 
in 1904 showed that tho total had increased to 223,029, and that 
of male buffaloes had risen from 42,787 to 53,037. The number of. 
animals to each plough was 2*37 or very ne^arly tho same as before, 
so that there is clearJy no deficiency. The plough duty too had 
dropped from 7*46 to 6*62 acres, in itself a sure sign of improvement. 
In other directions a decided incrojiso in the agricultural wealth 
of tho district was observed. The third census, taken in 1909, 
showed a decided decline, tho total number of plough animals being 
only 225,245, of which 43,381 were butfaloi^a, while tho proportion 
fell to 2*17 animals per plough. Cows also dropped to 93,184, but 
cow-buffaloes rose to 61,889, while the number of young stock 
remained fairly constant at 176,920. Tho decrease is probably of 
a temporary nature and may be ascribed to tho prevalence of bad 
seasons and the recrinlescence of disease. The number .^f cows in 
1904 was 111,527 and that of cow-buffalocs 53,356, as compared with 
100,238 and 42,794 five years earlier. Both figures are high and 
afford an indication of tho importance of tlie ghi trade, which is 
yearly growing in value. Equally remarkable was the increase under 
tho head of young stock, which rose from 155,488 to 184,416 during 
the period in question. Shahjahanpur can hardly bo described 
as a large breeding district, for, though a fair amount of pasturage 
is obtainable in the Ganges valley and in the forest tracts of the 
north, it is the custom to send largo numbers of cattle from the 
nosthern parganas to graze in the pastures of Nepal, the migration 
iastio^ from the beginning of tho cold weather till the commenoe- 
mbnti of the rains. 
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The number of sheep and goats at the last enumeration was Shoopaiu 
25,433 and 172,33(S reapoctivoly, and here again a mai’ki'd 
increase, confined chiefly to the latter animals, was observes]. The 
figure is relative ly low in the case of .slu'cp, which are lu'ro of a 
poor typo and of little economic importance ; but the goats repre- 
sent an asset of gr(’at value, on account of their milk, their flesh 
and their hair, which is woven into blankets by the Gadariyas, 

Where available both sheep and goats arc used for j)cnning on tho 
land for the sake of the manure, and zamindara willingly pay 
a small fei; to the herdsmen for tho benefits derived therefrom. 

According to local tradition tho distri<;t was oiici! noted for its Othor 
hors(?s, but this reputation is no longer merited. Tho breerl is of 
tho usual inferior type, better perhaps in the Jalalabad tahsil than 
elsewhere. For many years Government stallions havo been kept 
in that subdivision and in Tilliar, but without any noteworthy results, 
and at the present time there are three pony and tlmjo donkey 
stallions maintained from jjrovincijil funds. Tho L'lst «‘nujnoration 
showed a total of 1,254 horses and 7,515 ponies, but most of these 
consist of tho wretched animals ki.'pt by Jlanjaras and others for pack 
transport or those utilised for harness work in ekkts. Donkeys, 
numbering 2,230 in all, arc comparatively scarce, and experiments in 
mule breeding have not hitherto proved succi'ssfiil. TIkto were 48 
camels, but these animals arc not in fav«)ur, as they are generally 
unsuited to the climate. Carts are most commonly itmployod for 
transport and are relatively numerous, tho total of 36,027 being 
exceeded in very few districts : most of them are of tho light two- 
wheeled pattern which is so frequently to bo seen throughout Rohil- 
khand, 


Several forms of cattle-disease are more or less prevalent 
throughout the district, though the available returns are not suffi- 
ciently trustworthy to deserve reproduction. Tho most common 
are foot-and-mouth disease, which is not usually fatal, and rinder- 
pest, which occasionally assumes an epidemic form and carries oil 
large numbers of animals. Anthrax, the most deadly of all, is 
/fortunately rare, and its outbreaks are almost always sporadic and 
confined to isolated localities. In tho forest tracts and the low 
river valleys there is a good deal of htemorrhagic septicaemia or 
maiignantsore-throat, known locally as ^oria, and this, save in 
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rare instances, is attended with fatal n suits. Efforts have been made . 
during recent years to encourage inoculation for rinderpest and other 
disc'asos with encouraging results ; and three veterinary assistant 
surgeons are employed by iIkj district board. 

Generally speaking, the; climate closely niscmblos that o f Hareilly 
and the rest of Kohilkhand. It is distinctly more moist than that of 
the Doab, so that the country a])pears given and fresh for the greak*r 
part’of the year, though the atmosphere is much drier than that of 
the eastern districts. The triwit enjoys tin* long cold wcatln'i* of the 
Kohilkhand and Meerut <livisioiis, while the heat in siimini!!* is less 
excessive than in Lucknow or Agra. It is quite an (sxceptioii for 
two full months to jiass without a shower, and usually the winter 
rains may be expected towards the eiidol' December or dining the 
first fortnight of January. As in ikireilly, tlu climat * may bi!styh‘d 
sub-Himalayan, the dominant features being dampness, moderate 
heat and partial immunity from violent hot winds, which rarely blow 
after sunset and are never prolonged through the night. They 
usually commence towards the middle of April and last, with frequent 
intermissions of easterly winds, till early in June, when the wind usu- 
ally shifts to the south and remains in that quarter till the advent of 
the rains. The latter season is less unhealthy than in Bareilly ; but tho 
end of August and the first half of September are the least pleasant 
portion of the year. In the cold weather tho temjKU’ature reaches 
a low level and frosts are common, while occasionally heavy mists or 
fogs come on during the night, and sometimes last as late as noon. 
Therc are no meteorological data available, save as regards the 
rainfall, but as a rulo tho moan tem]Ku*ature of tho year is about 
75® in the shade, the maximum seldom exceeding 105®. 

Rocoixlsof the rainfall aro mainiaiiKd at each of the tahsil 
headquarters, and tho annual returns are available from 1864 
onwards, while in tho cjvse of Shahjahanpur itself they are extant for 
a considerably longer period. Tho avenige fall for the entire district, 
calculated on tho figures of 43 years, is 37 T1 inches, while that of 
Shahjahanpur itst^lf is 40'06, that of Pawayan 39*98, that of Tilhar 
36* 17 and that of Jalalabad 32*94 inches. It will thus be seen that ^ 
the local variations aro very marked, especially in the case of Jalal- 
abad. The latter instance is somewhat surprising, as the town stands 
close to the Ramganga and much nearer to the Ganges than any 
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)ther station ; but k would appear that in this distinct the prevailing 
factors are rather the proximity of the forests and the; mountains, 
the southern portions of the tract being generally beyond tho reach 
of th(! hill storms. In former days a rain-gauge was maintained at 
Khiitar, and the records of that place show a distinctly higher 
av(‘rago than those of Pawayan an<l Shahjahanpiir ^fhe annual 
lliictnations are very gr(‘at, for during the period in question there 
were twelve years in which a delect of 25 ])er cent, or more# was 
registered, while on five occasions it exei‘edi‘d 33 per cent, Simi- 
larly in eight y(‘ars an excess of oiuj-fourth was observed, and it is 
somewhat remarkabh' that this excess in every instance was greater 
than the normal by one-thinl. The years of lowest rainfall were 
with a total of 23*75 inches, tho deficii^ncy bcung ('(jually 
marked in all tahsils; 18G8 with 20*82, when Jalalabad rijcorded 
no more than 15*8 ; 1877, another year of general famine, when 
the district average was 20*5, and Jalalabad again fared very batlly 
with 15*4 inches ; 1880, with 20*0, the smallt'st amounts being then 
received in Tilhar and Pawayan, although no actual famiin^ resultc*d ; 
and 180G, with 23*75, when all previous n^cords were beaten by a 
total pri'cipitation of 10*7 inches in the Jalalabad tahsil. On tho 
last oc(;asi«m Pawayan was not far short of tin.* normal, but elsewhere 
the situation was seriouslj aggravates! by tln^ small amount r(!Coivi*d 
in the preceding year, when the tlistiiit av(?rago was only 25*48 
inches. Turning to the other end of the scale, we find that tho 
wettest year ever known was 1871), when the average reached the 
surprising figure of GG'52 iindies, ami more than 7 1 inches wei'o 
registered in the Pawayan and Tilhar tahsils. Next comes 1894, a 
season of abnormal rainfall in every part Jiftho provinces, with 
63*44, and then follow 1867, 1885 and 1891 with 53 inches in each 
case, 1871 with 51*5 and 1874 and 1886 with 50 inches apiece. 

The fall in 1879 was the heaviest ever known in the Shahjahanpiir, 

Tilhar and Pawayan tJihsils, aggregating 69*5, 72*3 and 71*7 inches 
rcs|)cctively, but in Jalalabad tho greatest amount ever recorded in 
one yciir was 57*8 inches in 1871, followed by 55*3 in 1894. On an 
avi*rago 75*4 p*r cent, of the UiUl fall is received during June, July 
and August, and 18*7 p.Tcent. during the three following months. 

Shahjahanpur itself is reputed to be one of the most healthy HmIUl. 
spots in the United Provinces; owing to the mild naturf.* of the 
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climate and also to its admirable situation on a high tableland 
between the Garraaud the Khanaut. Elsewhere the conditions vary. 
The general health is distinctly good in the upland areas as a whole, 
but the river valleys and the clay tracts in which waterlogging 
occurs are 1(jss fortunate. Such is the case especially in the bankati 
of pargana Jalalabad, where the natural drainage is defective and 
fjonditions are apt to be rendered worse by the cifects of the irriga- 
tion embankments on the Sot. The forest tract in the north, 
however, is by hir the most unhealthy part of the district. There 
the climati) resembles that of the Tarai, and malarial fever and 
ague are extremely prevalent, especially towards the close of the 
rains. A no loss evil reputation attaches to the country along 
tho Gumti, between the Jhukna mi the east and the Bhainsi 
on the west, for in addition to tho malarious nature of the climate 
the waters of those streams are reputed to be poisonous and 
to cause a kind of dro|)sy. Some idea of tho relative healthi- 
ness or otherwise of tho district may be obtained from an exami- 
nation of the vital statistics. These were first compiled in 1865 or 
thereabouts, but in early years the system of registration was most 
incomplete and defective, so that little reliance can be phxced on the 
returns. A new system, involving supervision on the part of the 
police, was introduced in 1872, but some time elapsed before it came 
into full working order, The average number of deaths during the 
five years ending with 1880 was 38,343 annually, giving a mean 
death-rate of 40’9 per mille. This probably represents a close 
approximation to the actual figure although, high as are the 
rates for 1878 aud tho following year, it is very possible that the 
full mortality caused by the famine and its attendant sickness was 
never brought to light. The ensuing decade from 1881 to 
1890 inclusive showed a considerable improvement, the number of 
deaths falling to 31,062 yearly, with a mean rate of 36‘25 per 
mille. In tho following ten years still better results were obtained, 
in spite of the heavy mortality caused by several abnormally wet 
seasons, the average rate being 35*33. Even this, however, was 
a somewhat high figure, while subsequent years have witnessed a 
serious relapse, the average for the seven years ending with 1907 
being 41*1 per mille with 87,871 deaths annually,* These figures 
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give an average rate of 38*12 for the last tliirty years, which is 
much the same as in the afljoining districts of Khcii, Hardoi and 
Pilibhit, though higher than tin? rates in nudaiiii an<l Marcilly 
during the same period. On the other hand tlv birtli-rate is 
extraordinarily high. From 1881 to ISDO it. averaged 4()‘2, 
during the next decade it was 42, while for the ]«ist M‘ven years 
the mean annual rate was no less than 53*5 pu* mille, a figure 
which is probably excieeded in no otht'r part of the UnitisUPro- 
vinces. Only in 1896 and 1897, when tin* climatic eon(liti«)ns 
were peculiarly unfavourable, liave the recordenj deaths i‘X(‘e<‘(led 
the number of births during the pa^'t three dccarles. 

A table in ihti aj)pendix shows the priiaapal eauH's of death Fovor, 
in each year since 1891.* As usual, fever heads tlu^ li^t, being 
responsible for three-fourths of the total mortality. Thr avi'rage 
death-rate per mille attributable to fev<*r was 24*8 I nan 1881 to 
1890 and 27*2 for the next decade, while fur the last suven years 
it has been no less than 31*08. Tlu'se results are far from 
satisfactory, but the .same phenomenon is ajiparent in almost 
every other district. At th<? same tinu^ the (liagm)sis, rusting 
ultimately with the village chaukiilar, is in many instances 
incorrect, since it is the usual practice to ascribe to feviu* all (bsiths 
which do not come obviously under other wull-nK\)gni^ed heads, 
or when fever has been a visible symptom of thu disease from 
which death has resulted, as in the case of pneumonia and 
influenza, which are extremely common. On the other hand there 
can be no doubt that malarial fever is the ino.st prcvakuit form 
of sickness. It is always present, and in a*rtain tracts, such as 
the north of the Pawayaii tahsil and the lowlying pfutioiis of 
Jalalabad, its ravages are vciy great, and are not likely to be 
diminished under existing conditions. Efforts are constantly 
made to combat tho disease, but while the people are willing 
enough to receive gratuitous assistance, they show little inclination 
to purchase quinine on their own account even at the cheap rate 
at which the drug is obtainable. Such measures are, however, 
but palliatives, and fever must continue to be an accompaniment of 
defective dramage, unreclaimed forest and a low vitality, illustrated 
in a remarkable degree by the excessive mortality which 

* • Apptndii, tabif fV. 
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invariably follows on a period of scarcity or a season of abnormal 
rainfall. 

Cholera may almost be described as endemic, and though in a 
ftjw yeai's the deaths attributed to this cause have reached an 
insignificant total outbreaks of considerable magnitude have 
been obsi'i’voil on numerous oecasioiis. Of the earlier years for 
which returns are (jxtunt thi; worst were 1872 and 1880, the latter 
sliowijig a mortality of 5,788 from this diseas<> alone. From 1881 
to 18!)0 cholera was re-^ponsible for a d(‘ath-rat(! of 1*9 i)er mille, 
though the vast majority of ilu‘ (‘ases o(!currod in throe years, 1882, 
18(S() and LSOO, the last being notorious for the worst epidemic 
on record, for no fewer than 7,0 IG persons won; carried off within 
tw(dve months. Th<‘ ensuing decade, with its exceptionally heavy 
rainfall m the hrst half, followed by H(‘arcity and famine in the 
second, was particularly uidiealthy, and the average ratti rose to 
2‘I. There wert' four bad (jpidemies and two othiu's of los.s 
intensity, so that the annual average amounted lo nearly 2,000 
(h'aths, as will be semi by a reti?renc(; to the statistical table. 
From IffOl to 1907 inelusivi^ the district was comparatividy free 
from the disease, the death-rate In iiig but -7 piT mille, while on 
two (Mieasioiis only did tli(‘ mortality attain a notic«‘ablo height. 
]\lueh has b.-cm elh‘cted of lato years in the prevention and extirpa- 
tion of the diseast' by prompt altenti«)n to th(‘ watcr-suj)ply, but 
the tusk is very diHiJodt in those tracts where the water level is 
high and tlu^ w.'lls in consequence become rapidly contami?iated. 

31ueh more encouraging progress has been achieved with 
regard to small-pox, which in former days was terribly prevalent. 
There was a very t>xtensive outbreak, accounting for 3,835 deaths, 
during the famine of 1878 ; but since that date the only bad 
cpidemies have boon those of 1883, which was the worst ever 
known and carried off no fewer than G,307 persons, and of 1897, 
another season of tjynine, when the mortality from this cause 
amount ‘d to 2,705. The ileclino of the disease is clearly illustrated 
by the fact that from 1881 to 1890 the death-rate from this cause 
was 1’2, ill the m xt ten years -50, and from 1901 to 1907 inclusive 
only *08 per mille Thi'i improvoinent may fairly be regaixled as 
pennanent. In early days direct inoculation was commonly practised, 
and it was long before it was supplanted by vaccination. The 
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latter up till 1865 was porformi'cl only at the Govern inont dispon- 
sarifs on those who carod to pros-nt thoins lves lor the ])urpose, 
and it was not till that y.'ar tliat any systeiuatisiMl jitti'in])t was 
made to render it more popula;. A rei^idar vaccinal stalf 
was then organised, and nllhough at Hrst tln^ sikm-css attain. m 1 was 
by no means remarkable and eonsid'crablo eppesition was dis- 
played by the ])0ople, th dr pr.jndi(vs wen* seen overi*enie, and 
the severe small-pox ejiidemic td* 1878 did much t<i .'siablish cen- 
tidone(i in th ' process. For tlr* ten years cinling with 18!)() the 
average numb -r of primary oj).>ratii>as was 1(),()S2, ami t his n.si* 
daring the. ensuing d 'cade to while Ibr the last s‘ven 

years the averag.i has biieii 83,087 annually. This mi-ans that 
in the euurs.; of tlv ])ast thirty years nearly 700, ()0() jM'r^ons hav»; 
btH'ii vaccinat .m 1, whil ■ eii the .supposition that immunity issc.eun‘d 
only tor seven years protection has been extmnh'd to men*, than 
‘28 [>er cent, ot the pres«‘nt inhabitants, so that Shahjahanjinr i.s 
at least as well off in this respect as tin* gr.'at. r part of the 
United Provinces. Va<*cination is carri.d on under the (ontrol 
of the civil surge.ui by a staO of soim* twenty vaccinators at a 
cost ol about Us. •ij'iOO annually, mi.*t partly from provincial, 
partly from local and partly from municip;d funds. It i; com- 
pulsory only within tin? limits of the iminicipalitms ofShahjahan- 
pur and Tilhar. 

The other diseases an? of little imjM)rtance, save bowel 
complaints, especially dyscnt'ry, which in iim^. cases are a 
result of malarial fever. The iviurtH, however, are vvry unn liabl.-, 
A notable instance o.-curnd in the famirn! y. ar of 1878, wlnm 
the enormous t<»tal of 14,71 1 deaths was r. <*»n’dod under the head 
of bowel complaints, whiK? not a .single entry was mark- under that 
of privation, although it was a matter of common knowl. dg.? that 
in that yvar thoii-ands died of actmil .starvation. Plague first 
made its appearance in the district in lb02, when a siiiglo 
imported case was discovered. In tin* following year six death.s 
occurred, but in 1004 the disease established a llrm hold in 
Several localities and conliniied f..r some time, the average mortality 
for the four years ending with 1007 being 1,270 annually. At 
first little was attempted in the matu^r of jirevention beyond 
offering facilities for inoculation, disinfection and evacuation, of 
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which the people were generally unwilling to avail themselves; 
but the introduction of a more vigorous policy in 1908 was 
attended with a very marked improvement. 

Statistics of infirmities have been compiled at each successive 
census from 1881 onwards. The chief is blindness, of which 1 ,873 
cases were ncorded in 1001 as (rompared with 3,903 twenty years 
earlier. This affliction is far less common than in the hotter 
and more dusty distri(;ts to the wi'st, and th(5 decrease is due in 
no small measure to the disappe arance of small-pox, which 
in former days was friapiently a catistJ ol blindness. There 
wore 124 insaiui ])ersoiis, luit the figures oi mental unsoundness 
are of little value owing to the. difflculty of definilion : th(‘ total 
approximates closidy to the ge neral average and calls for no special 
comment. The number of d(‘af-mutes was 300, and this again 
is a fairly normal figure. There is a good deal of goitre, especially 
in the north, and this disease is closely conuecti'd with cretinism, 
though the proximate cause has not yet been (hitermined, in spite 
of the widespread theory that it is occasioned by some peculiarity 
in the water of certain rivers. Lc'pers numbered 240, and though 
the total has fallen from 459 in 1881 the figure is still somewhat 
high, as is the case throughout Rohilkhand and the districts of 
Oudh. Little is known as to the origin of the disease, and it is 
idle to speculate on the applicability of the numerous theories on 
the subject to the conditions prevailing in this district. 
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AgRI CULTURE AND COMMERCE. 

The district fts a whole lias attainrd a very high standard of 
development. Certain tracts are no doubt somewhat backward, 
and this is especially the case with iIk' forest pargana of Khniar, 
but (‘Ise where fully two-thirds of th(‘ an ‘a is uiid<‘r (Miltivatioii and 
in many parts this proportion is larg(‘ly exceeded. It do(‘s not 
follow, of course, that the extent of cultivation is in any way 
commensurate^ with the excellence of any particular tract, for tho 
proportion is actually highest in Kant, jirobably the poorest 
pargana of the distnet ; but at tho .same tirnti so largo an area of 
cultivation showg that tho most has been made of existing facili- 
ties, and it may fairly be said that in most parts of tho district 
tillage has been pushed almost tr) its furthest limits. Tho earliest 
statistics of cultivation an^ those compiled iu 1830 in connection 
with the first survey and regular sottlemont. The total area 
then recorded was 1,088,498 acres, and of this 503,954 acres or 
51*7 |)er cent, were cultivated, the highest jiroportion being 61*8 
in tho Pawayan and Jalalpur parganas, closely follow«'d by Tilhar 
and the Shahjahaiipur tahsil, while the lowest rates were 48*5 in 
Jalalabad, 45*6 in Katra and only 12*2 in Khutar. The next 
record was that of 1853, compiled at the time of the c/msus, when 
the total cultivation amounted to 633,940 acres or 56 per cent, 
of tho entire durict : though tho increase is to some extent ficti- 
tious, inasmuch as tho area includes a considerable tract now 
comprised in tho distri(*ts of Kheri and Pilibhit. None the less, 
every pargana except Jalalpur showed a decided improvement, 
this being especially the case in Tilhar and Khutar. Tho census 
figure.s of 1865 show a cultivated area of 695,783 acras or 6M 
per cent, of the whole, and on this occasion the increase was 
general. Tho settlement figures of 1869 show even more rapid 
progress, for the total had then risen to 740,204 acres or 66*8 per 
cent., every pargana sharing in the development. Subsequent years 
have witnessed a contiauation of the process, though naturally 
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the rate of progr.'ssion bocom(‘a slower as the limit of cultiva- 
tion is apf)r()aeh«;(l. Annual Mluiiis artj availabl:! from 1884-85, 
ihoiigh the Horii's is broken by a gaj) from 1895-9() to 1901-02 
inclnsive, (luring which period tlui land rooord- staff was engaged 
in settlement operati^uia. In 1884-85 the cultivat(‘d area had 
falhm to 091,001 acre';, owing to various cans' s such as the famine 
of 1878, the di!cliiu^ in ih(5 population and the deterioration of 
the north ern parganas. TIkj next ten years, however, saw a 
marked improvmncnt, tlui annual average being 725,055 acres. 
Then came a decrease caused by bad years and famine, the 
reconkid total at the time of tim last s< ttleinent being only 
710,831 acres. The d(‘cline was but bunporary, siime on the 
completion of thi' scuttle ment the district had not only recovered j 
but had reached a stage, of development never beforti witm'ssod. v 
The averag»^ cultivated ari‘a for the five years (‘iiding with 1906^07 , 
was no less than 781,472 acres or 70*72 per cent, of the whole, 
the last y(‘ar showing the remarkable figure of 798,323 acres. 
The proportion exceeds 82 per cent, in the parganas of Kant, 
Tilhar u:id Kluu’a Hajhera, and the only parganas in which it is 
l(\ss than 70 are Jainaur with 09*97 and Khutar with 02*02 per 
cent., while in the latter cas(5 a higher figure is hardly possible 
under jin’smil conditions, owing to the (‘xistenee of so much forest 
and jungle. 

The area of available waste is cons('(piently small. After 
deducting groves, to which rehu'eucc has been made in the preced- 
ing chapter, there riunains an average of 202,930 acres. From ' 
this, however, should lx* again (h'ducted 24,480 acr^ s of current 
fallow, lelt untilled under the ordinary system of roUition, and 
13,450 aci\‘s under preparation for sugarcane, leaving only 105,000 
acres of old fallow and unbroken waste, equivalent to 14*92 per 
cent, of th(^ entire area. There is very little difference In-tween 
the two cati'gories, and owing to the adoption of different systems 
of classifK^ation it is us(*lcss to compare present figures with |)ast. 
Tho proi)oition of the two to the total area varies widely in 
different parts of thi; district. In the Tilhar tahsil it is but 5*98 per 
cent., ascompired with 10*87 in Shahjahaupur, 15*16 in Jalalabad 
and 23*84 in Pawayau. In the lust instance the so-callcd culturablo 
area includes tho forest tract of Khutar, which could only be 
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fit for tillage if oloared, and tlio abandonod hhur and grassy 
wastes along the Giimti, whieh is of a most pn eari«Mis chameUT 
and could only be cultivated with profit iind r the most favoiirablo 
conditions. In thti Tilhar and Shahjahan])ur tahsils the small 
area of uncultivated laud 'u l ither worthless or else najuired for 
purposes other than cultivation, so that further extension is ])ractb 
cally iin])i)ssil)le ; ^Yhile in Jalalabad, though t here is a considerable 
amount of unreclaimed land, it is for the most part (’overed with 
dhak or scrub jungle and is (jf a very inhuior quality owing to the 
]irevalene(‘ of as the result of saturation. 

Great as th(^ extension of cultivation has been during the last Pnul.l'- 
forty years, it fails to show adequately the increase in the productive 
capacity of the district. In iStJO tlu^ area recordi d as Ix'aring two 
crops in the year was but 10,0.‘]2 acri‘s, and Ihough this is in all pro- 
bability an under-siatomont, ih(‘r(‘ cannot lx* the lca.st«loubt that the 
practice of taking a sc'cond crop off the .same fu'ld in .su(;ces.sivo 
sca.sons ha.s sjmtid in an extraordinary manner. Uy 1S84-S5 
the total had ristm to 40,754 aens, whih? for the next ten years the 
average was 127, 1182 aeivs or 17*5 ]K*r ivnt of ili i in t cultivation. 

The figure was much higher in l.S0()-!)7, but this was ('xce])tional, 
as the de.structioii of th«5 klmrif by drought naturally s(‘t freo a 
larg. r area than usual for the spring harvi st. During the five 
years ending with 1900-07 the av<;rage was 117,209 acres or 15 
per cent., and in the last year it had risen to more than 130,000 
acres.* The proportion is lowest in the Shabjahaiqair tah.sil and 
pjrticiilarly in ])argana Kant, while it is highest in Pawayiin, the 
Baragaoii pargana .“hewing an average of 21*15 p« r cent. 

Of the two main harvests the robi invariably covers tho HivrveRt«i 
larger area,’ averaging 408,473 acres .as compand with 422,095 
occupied by kfutri f or autumn crop.s. In s(»nu; y( ars the differ- 
ence is le.s.s marko 1, ainl in former days, on wjine occasions at all 
events, tho position has been reversed, .since in lfc’09 tho totals 
wore 373,272 and 390,036 acres re.spectively. As early as 1880-81, 
however, the present relations seem to h<avc been tsluhlished ; for 
the averages for that and the two preceding years were 381,326 
acres of rabi and 316,228 of kharlf, although doubtless there 
was a very great shrinkage in the latter area in 1879-80. Each 
* Appendix, Uble Y, 
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tahsil exhibits a similar preponderance on the part of the spring 
harvest, though in Tilhar it is very slight and in several years 
the kharif has boon in excess.* The zaid or intermediate 
harvest is of more importance than in many districts, but the area 
is remarkably variable. It averaged G,178 acres during the five 
years ending with 190G-07, but in the last two y(‘ars it ranged from 
4,159 to S,4G7 acres. The crops sown in .the zaid arc principally 
m(!lons, whi(.'h averaged 8,303 acres and are grown in the sandy land 
along th(i Oarra and Karnganga ; and vegetables, which are grown 
everywhere, but especially in the Shahjahanpur tahsil, and averaged 
1,52G acres annually. Hot-weather rice is generally included in the 
kharif and the early millet called cliena is practically unknown. 

By far the most important of the rtrli products is wheat, 
which av(U‘ages 24G,G55 acres or 52*G5 per cent, of the area sown 
in that harvest. It takt‘S the leading place in every pargana, the 
proportion ranging from 45*2 in Jamaur to Gl*14 in Kant. 
Wh(‘at is grown in every kind of soil, irrigated and unirrigated, 
but the produce varies with the conditions, the average yield in 
dry fields being but 800ft). to the acre as compared with 1,150 
obtained with tlu^ aid of irrigation. There has been a very large 
increase in the wheat area during the last thirty years, and this is 
due mainly to the development of the export trade, as it is not 
generally used as an article of food save by the upper classes. Its 
cultivation is costly, owing to the careful preparation of the soil 
and the amount of manure that is required: irrigation too is 
essential in the uplands, but in the river valleys excellent results are 
obtained without watering. Tho practice of sowing wheat in com- 
bination with barley or gram is more prevalent than would appear 
from the returns. The present average area recorded is 39,739 
acres or 8*48 of tho total nihif but it is the usual practice to enter 
only the predominant crop. Tho proportion is highest in the 
Pawayan and Shahjahanpur tahsils, where it amounts to 10*54 and 
10*83 per cent, respectively, as compared with 7*34 in Jalalabad 
and only 4*76 in 'I'ilhar. i 

Barley is grown by itself to a suriiiisingly small extent, 
averaging 84,483 acre< or 7*36 per cent, of the harvest. ^ The highest 
proportion is 9*37 in pargana Kant, where it does well in the light 
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soil withoub irrigation. At the same time there has been a con- 
siderable expansion of the area, though in a district which possesses 
so large an extent of bkur it would be only natural to find the 
crop occupying a far more prominent position. The cost of 
production is low and the outturn remarkably good, averaging 
about 950ib per acre in dry and l,250ib in irrigated lands. 
Similarly the area under barley mixed with gram is unusually 
small, amounting to 21,429 acres or 4-57 per cent. The 
proportion rises to 9*38 in Jalalabad, while in Tilhar too it is 
somewhat above the general average, though in the Pawayan 
lalisil the figure drops to 1*09 jxjr cent. Gram sown by itself is a 
very important crop, and is extensively grown in succession to 
rice and other autumn staples. The average area is 92,294 acres 
jr 19*7 per cent, of the total, but the figure varies widi^ly with 
Jie nature of the season. The proportion is highest in the Pawayan 
^ahsil, especially in pargana Baragaon, where it ri^cs to 32*02 per 
\!iit., and lowest in Jalalabad, where it is no more than 8 77, 

)wing to the prevailing custom there of mixing it with wheat 
ir barley. Gram is seldom irrigated, though where this is the case 
he outturn is greatly increased, averaging about 1,0001b. to the 
lore as compared with 750fl). obtained on dry land. 

The cultivation of poppy has made rapid strides of late years. Poppy. 
n 1880 it covered no more than 10,000 acres, whereas the present 
.verage is 17,870 acres or 3*81 per cent, of the harvest. There 
s very little in the Pawayan tahsil, where it has been but recently 
:itroduoed, and in Shahjahanpur the area is relatively unimport- 
nt. In Tilhar, however, the proportion rises to 4*47, and 
5 a good deal higher in pargana Khera Bajhera, where poppy 
irives remarkably well in the alluvial kkadir of the Raraganga. 

»ut the great opium-producing pargana of the district is Jalalabad, 
hich shows an average of 8,203 acres or 9*33 per cent, of the 
cultivation. It is there to be seen in almost every village, 
ad the people are fully conscious of the benefits derived from the 
-stem of advances made by the Opium department, which supplies 
lem with cash at the season when their funds are lowest. 

The crops enumerated above comprise 96*57 per cent, of the other 
ihi area, and the remainder are consequently of little note, 
ho chief is maeu/r or lentils, averaging 5,466 acres ; it is grown 
8 
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in every pargana, but more especially in those of the Tilhar tahsil, 
usually on dofasli land. Then come potatoes with 3,107 acres, 
this crop having attained great popularity during recent years 
in all parts of the district, and particularly in the Shahjahanpur 
pargana. Linseed is a valuable but extremely variable crop. 
The average area for the last five years is 2,362 acres, while the 
highest figure was 4,368 in 1903-04 and the lowest 301 acres two 
years later ; the bulk of it is produced in the Tilhar and Pawayan 
tahsils. Peas cover 1,575 acres, but are of little importance e xcept 
in Jalalabad ; they do well umier favourable conditions, but are 
very susceptible to damage by frost. Tobacco comes next with 
1,557 acres, and this again is grown in all parts, especially in the 
neighbourhood of towns, where abundant manure is procurablej^ 
and the soil is strongly impregnated with organic matter. The' 
other crops comprise vegetables and garden produce; mustard 
and rape, confined for the most part to the north of the Pawayan 
tahsil; and oats, which have recently established a footing in Jalal- 
abad and a few other parganas, and averaged 870 acres for the 
three years ending with 1906-07. 

Among the fckari/ staples the most important perhaps is 
rice. This now covers on an average 109,392 acres or 25’92 pr 
cent, of the area sown, but the proprtion varies to a remarkable 
extent in different localities. In pargana Jamaiir, for example, the 
figure rises to 49'89, while it is 42*07 in Khutar, 37*35 in Nigohi 
and 30*05 pr cent, in Baragaon. On the other hand, rice is very 
sparsely grown on the bhur uplands, and in prgana Kant only 
13*2 per cent, of the kharif consists of this crop. Of the total 
amount 85,732 acres are under early rice and 23,660 under jarAan 
or the transplanted variety, and more than half the latter is to be 
found in the two prganas of Jamaur and Jalalabad, while most 
of the remainder occurs in Nigohi and Khutar. There has been 
a large extension of the rice area during the past thirty years, 
mainly at the expnse of the larger millets ; but it is by no means 
certain that the change is prmanent, since the produce is of poor 
quality and unable to compte with the fine rices of Pilibhit and 
the Tarai. The average yield of early rice is estimated at 750fc. 
to the acre, and that of jetrhan at some 200ib. more. In the 
di^lreots the importance of rice cannot be over-estimated, for 
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die maiiar will often produce nothing else and in many villages 
9 f Jalalabad and Jamaur it constitutes the entire kkarif. There 
are innumerable varieties of rice, but roughly speaking the crop 
may bo divided into four main classes. The first is the light and 
least valuable kind known as satlii from the fiict that it is sup(Joscd 
to reach maturity in sixty days ; it is grown on level ground, and 
only requires a plentiful and well timed rainfall. The second is 
the chauhora or transplanted rice, known in most districts as 
jarlian. This is the best of all, but n^quirt!s much more labour 
and attention than th(! others, while; the yii'ld is propoi*tioiuit(‘ly 
greator. The third is the kun ler or hot weather rice, sown in 
depressions and the beds of jkiU at the end of the cold weather 
and kept more or less standing in water all through the summer. 
It is reaped just before the rains, while the fourth kind, called 
bclintaf which is sown with th«; kmdei\ poss(‘ssas a somewhat 
different nature. When the lattcir is cut the stalks of the hehnUi 
also are cut, but during the rains they grow again and rise with 
the floods. From two to four feet of water is requinsl, but the 
flood must be stationary : there is no behnta in the bed of a stream, 
and if the water rises too high or too suddenly the crop will be 
ruined. Under favourable circumstances the behnta rice, which 
is cut in October, yields a very heavy outturn, but it is so uncertain 
that a cash rent is never iiiqiosed on such lands, while a further 
reason for the customary division of the crop is that it is considered 
as a more or less spontaneous product, since no labour is involved 
after the seeds have been thrown into the mud along with those 
of the kunder rice. 

Actually the largest area is taken up by the millets known 
as juar and bajra. The latter sown by itself or in combination 
with arhar, which remains on the ground till the rabi harvest, 
covers on an average 119,530 acres or 28*32 per cent, of the land 
under autumn crops. The greater part of this is to bo found on 
light sandy soils, and consequently the distribution of the crop 
depends on the nature of the various jjarganas. In Kant the 
proportion amounts to 57*3 per cent., while it is 45*21 in Khcra 
Bajhera, 38*03 in Tilhar and above the average in Pawayan and 
Jalalabad, though in either case it is mainly confined to certain 
tiracts. The yield is small, averaging 550tt>. to tho acre ; but in 
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good years this figure is largely exceeded. Nearly three-fourths 
of the area is under arhar as well as bajra, the former taking 
the place of a second crop and requiring no irrigation during the 
cold weather. The average area under jmr is 75*196 acres or 
17*81 per cent, of the kharif. This includes juar mixed with 
arhar, which amounts to 36,220 acres, or nearly half the total 
amount, and also chart or juar grown for fodder and cut before 
it attains maturity. The latter averages 33,135 acres, so that the 
extent of pure juar is relatively very small. For juar fairly 
good land is r(;(|nirod and the crop is more valuable in every way 
than ha jra, th(^ outturn being about GOOlb. per acre. The distri- 
bution of ymr is as um‘(jual as that of hajra, for wherca^t con- 
stitutes 32*07 per ccnt.'of the harvest in Jalalabad and is well 
above tlu average in the parganas of Khera Bajhera and Shah- 
jahanpur, the proportion drops to 8*37 per cent, in the Pawayan 
tahsil and is not much high u* in Nigohi and Jalalpur. 

The most valuable of all the kharif products is sugarcane. 
It has lost ground to some extent during late years, for whereas 
the area was 49,094 acres in 1869 and 54,289 at the last 
settlement, the present average is 40,929 acres or 9*7 per cent, 
of the harvest. There are, however, signs of a recovery in the 
near future, for in 1905-06 and the following year the total rose 
above 45,000 acres, and the increase is likely to be maintained. 
The proportion amounts to 16*65 in the Shahjahanpur pargana, 
15*06 in Baragaon and 14*58 in Jalalpur, while in Jalalabad 
it is only 2*59 per cent, and tho relative amount is very little) 
higher in Khera Bajhera, where practically none is grown in the) 
llamganga valley. Elsewhere tho cultivation is fairly evenly 
diffused and tho crop is one of the chief sources of wealthv 
In Jalalabad there apjDears to be a local prejudice against sugar4 
cane on tho |\art of tho Thakur proprietors, and the same things 
occurs in several districts of Oudh, The crop requires very/ 
careful cultivation, though much more attention is, as a rule! 
paid to the tillage in the uplands than in the river valleyfc 
and the low alluvium. In the latter the hardier and tougher 
varieties are grown, so that the yield is relatively, less, while at 
the same time the cane is exposed to injury or even destruction by 
floods. There are very many varieties of sugarcane, but they faU 
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into two main classes. One is used for eating, and is almost exclu- 
sively cultivated as a garden crop in the vicinity of the city and 
the larger towns. Such canes are known gencrically as pawnda, the 
commonest species being called katara^ kala ganna and thunif all 
of which are taller and thicker than the canes grown for pressing 
and are more delicate in fibre and flavour. The other class 
comprises those used for producing sugar. Of those many varieties 
are to be found, but it is sufficient to mention a few kinds which 
are extensively cultivated in this district. The dikehan is a tall 
cane about ten feet high and some inches in circumference at 
the centre. It is grown chiefly in the uplands, thriving in any 
fairly good soil, and yields a large amount of juice ; it can gener- 
ally be distinguished by iti size and th ) heavy appearance of the 
crop, but there is very little difference between this and the 
agaul or Bareilly cane, a type of groat i)opularity throughout 
Rohilkhand. The dliaur is somewhat similar, but thinner and 
more hardy ; it is capable of withstanding floods betUir than tluj 
former, and requires less attention, being consequently more 
adapted to the lowlands of the khadir and taraL The same 
qualities characterise the rakhr if a very common cane of a pale 
yellow colour. The chains chin or chan c;ane is also a lowland 
variety. It is very tall, thin and strong, with a reddish colour and 
a peculiarly hard fibre ; it gives a small yield of juic(^, but is of a 
high quality. The matna is a small, thin cane, seldom more 
than five feet high, grown solely in the uplands, where it presents 
a remarkable contrast to the dikehan. It has a very hard fibre, 
but the juice, though somewhat scanty, is of excellent quality and 
yields a larger proportion of rab than any other. A degenerate 
typo of matna is called agaulif but this is never grown by itself. 
Sugarcane is ordinarily planted in February and March, propaga- 
tion being effected by means of cuttings taken from the upper part 
of the cane, such cuttings being tied up in bundles and covered with 
earth at harvest time to prevent them from drying, till required for 
jgilanting some six weeks or two months later. The cuttings are 
laid lengthwise in a furrow, and are covered over by the patela or 
roller. The field requires a great number of ploughings, as many 
as sixteen in the case of parach, the name given to land which 
has lain fallow in the preceding year, while usually no- more than 
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eight suffice for hhariJc or land which has already borne an 
autumn crop. As much manure as is available is required, and 
the field has to be irrigated three times at least, while hoeing and 
weeding are repeated four times or more. The average rent per 
acre is Rs, 13 8-0 for porach and half that amount for kharik 
cane. Similarly the cost of ploughing is Rs, 15 and Rs. 7-8-0 
respectively, but the other items, such as the carriage of manure, 
th() cost of iriigatiiig and hoeing, the carriage to the mill and the 
hire of bullocks, are the same in cither case ; consequently the total 
cost per acn; is reckoned at Rs. 81 for porach and Rs. 67 for 
khank, while the estimated outturn is 24,000ft). of ras or juice 
for the former and about 20,000ft). for the latter. Taking the 
price of ras at Rs. 35 per 100 maunds, the value of the produce 
works out at Rs. 105 and Rs. 87-8-0 per acre, though often a much 
larger profit is realised. 

The crops already mentioned make up 80'75 per cent, of tho 
total kharif area. Next in order come tho small millets, such as 
kodon, srtnwaii-jftafcitnjfca^gfraandmandwa, which are grown on 
inferior land and form an important item in the food sui)ply of the 
poorer classes, Together they average nearly 31,000 acres or 7'3 
per cent, of the harvest, kodon altme occupying 6,300 acres, of 
which two-thirds are to bo found in the Pawayan tahsil. The 
autumn pulses, wr(i,mwngf and mof/t, cover 2 1,494 acres or 5’8 
per cent., and of these again tho bulk is grown in Pawayan, and 
especially in the inferior bimr tracts of that tahsil, where mothf 
by far the poorest of the three, is almost the only product of the 
harvest. Maizo is a crop which has attained popularity during 
recent years, largely owing to its early maturity, which renders it 
immune against an untimely cessation of the rains. It now 
averages 7,400 acres or 1*75 per cent, of the whole kharif, and 
most of this lies in Jalalabad, tho only other parganas growing 
any large quantity of maize being Shahjahanpur and Khera 
Bajhera. Cotton, sown by itself or mixed with arhar, covers 
4,644 acres, mainly in the Tilhar and Jalalabad tahsils ; but the 
yield is poor and does not suffice to meet tho local demand. In 
former days a very much larger amount was grown, the total, in 
1869 being nearly 24,000 acres, though this was in excess of the 
normal figure and was due to the exceptional demand caused by 
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the American War. Hemp or sami grown for fibre averages 
3,308 acres and is rapidly on the increasa It is found everywhere, 
but especially in the Shahjahanpur and Tilhar parganas, and 
forms a valuable article of export. Oilseeds, particularly tilf 
which covers 732 acres, are growu almost solely in pargana Khutar, 
for the reason that this crop is loft untouched by wild animals. 

The balance consists almost wholly of garden crops, 4,297 acres, 
chiefly vegetables and condiments : they are popular in all parts, 
but the greater portion is raised in the Shahjahanpur and Tilhar 
tahsils, in close proximity to the chief towns. There aro 121 acres 
under indigo, which once was of considerable importanco but has now 
almost disappeared. One or two factories still exist, but the once 
largo concern of Moona near Khudaganj, with branches at Katra 
and elsewhere, the property of Mr. H. Finch, has entirely disapjxjared. 

It was started soon after the cession of Kohilkhand by M. Debois, a 
Frenchman, but subsequently it changed hands on several occasions 
and was ultimately acquired by Mr. Finch and Mr. J. 8. Wright. 

In 1881 they had abbut 5,000 acjres under cultivation : and their 
example was followed by a number of landholders, though the 
recent depression in the trade has led to the abandonment of 
most of the factories. 

The general height of the water level and the moisture of the Irrigationi 
climate as compared with that of the Doab serve to render irriga- 
tion less essential than in many other parts of the United Provin- 
ces. On the whole, too, ample facilities for irrigation are available 
in most parts of the district, even in the bhur area, although there 
the absorbent nature of the soil renders the process costly and 
laborious. The only parts seriously exposed to the dangers of 
drought arc the inferior sandy tracts along the Gumti in the 
Fawayan tahsil, where cultivation is of the poorest and most 
precarious description, and the clay soils of Jalalabad, Jamaur, 

Nigohi and Ehera Bajhera. The Gumti countiy is entirely 
unprotected, and depends solely on seasonable and sufficient rain- 
/ fall. In the clay lands, on the other hand, the numerous water- 
courses provide an adequate supply in ordinary years, though with 
the least signs of drought the demand for water becomes very 
imperative. These day tracts comprise about 15 per cent, of the 
total cultivation, and of this perhaps one-third may be conskleiod 
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as fairly protected by irrigation from streams, The Gumti circle 
constitutes almost seven per cent, of the total area under tillage, 
so that altogether some 17 per cent, may be classed as insecure in 
the absence of sufficient rain. Under such conditions it is inevit- 
able that the extent of irrigation should vary widely with the 
naturo of the season. In years of good rainfall many fields which 
might be irrigated are not watered because they do not require it ; 
while in times of drought a large area is frequently loft unirrigated 
because the people have not the strength or the capital to under- 
take the task in time. 

The comparison of present with past figures is of little use 
owing to the adoption on different occasions of different systems of 
classification. In 1839 all the land capable of irrigation, irrespec- 
tive of the harvest or the crop grown, was entered as irrigated, and 
this amounted to 289,945 acres or 51*4 per cent, of the total 
cultivation, the proportion in some parganas, such as Jalalpur 
and Baragaon, being over 80 per cent. At the following settle- 
ment in 1869 the irrigated area comprised either the land actually 
under irrigation, or the amount ordinarily under irrigation in an 
average year, so that the figure was still to some extent based on mere 
assumption. The total was then 298,044 acres or 40*2 per cent, 
of the cultivation, the ratio ranging from over 50 per cent, in 
Shahjahanpur and Jamaur parganas to 30*3 in Khera JBajhera and 
23*6 in Khutar. A more satisfactory estimate is to be obtained by 
taking the average area actually irrigated during a number of years. 
Thus the average from 1885-86 to 1894-95 was 163,863 acres or 
22*6 per cent, of the area cultivated, the highest proportion being 
30 per cent, in the first and the lowest 14*7 per cent, in the second 
year. The scries is then interrupted by settlement operations, 
and the next figures are those for the five years ending with 
1906-07, when the average was 203,350 acres or 26*02 per cent, of 
the area under the plough. The difference in the returns of the 
several years is very remarkable, for whereas the highest figure was 
253,743 acres or nearly 32 per cent, in the last year, the total in ^ 
1904-05 was no more than 87,135 acres or only 11 *2 per cent., a 
clear illustration of the small requirements of tho district /When the 
rainfall is distributed in the most favourable manner. The 
capacities of the various pazganas exhibit no marked differences 
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fcave in a few cases. Jamaur heads the list with a proportion 
lof 35’46 per cent., followed by Nigohi with 30*83, but in cither 
case the figure falls sharply in a dry year ; while none of the others 
varies greatly from the general average except Kant with 22*9, 
Khutar with 18*97 and Khera Eajhora with 13*71, the maximum 
in the last instance being 17*5 per cent. 

Turning to the sources of supply, we find that from 1885-80 
to 1894-95 the area irrigated from wells averagcfl 53*6 per cent, 
of the whole, while during the last five years the proportion has 
risen to 72*33 per cent,, a change which can only be regarded as a 
marked improvement in the agricultural conditions of the district. 
Of the rest 10*8 per cent, is obtained from tanks and natural 
reservoirs, which in most instances suffer from the disadvantages 
of failing when their services arc most in demand, and 10*87 
|)er cent, from streams and watercourses, to which the same 
objections apply in a modified degree. Tanks are utilised most 
extensively in Jamaur and Katra, and other sources in Jalalabad 
and Jamaur, in the former of which they are responsible for 
46*81 per cent, of the area irrigated. In Khutar, Pawayan and 
Tilhar wells are the only source of any real importance, and the 
rapidly increasing extent to which wells are employed throughout 
the district is illustrated by the fact that, whereas at the last settle- 
ment the total number of masonry wells available was 618, the 
figure had risen to 1,029 in 1906-07 ; while during the last five 
years the number of wells ofall kinds has grown from 65,991 to 
92,844. 


Sources 
of supply. 


From these figures it is obvious that the vast majority of Wells, 
wells are of the kachcha or unprotected tyjK;, designed to last in 
most cases for a single season. The total exhibits extraordinary 
variations according to the requirements of the year, ranging from 
49,906 in 1904-05 to nearly double this figure two years later. 

Most of the wells arc of small capacity, as the average area irriga- 
ted by each is little more than two acres. As is the case elsewhere, 

>he prevailing typo of well is determined by the nature of the 
country and by the depth at which water is found below the 
surface. In this district the latter does not on an average amount 
to more than 15 feet. This figure is exceeded only in the high 
strips along the river banks, and even on the upland bkur plateau 
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it is little more than the general average, while in the low clay 
tracts and particularly in the Tarai lands of the north it is very 
much loss. Consequently the long bullock-ruus of the J)oab are 
never to be seen in Shahjahanpur, and water is almost invariably 
raised by manual labour, even in the case of the larger wells, made 
where the subsoil is iirm. Those are known by the name of pur 
or garra, and the water is raised in a Largo k'ather bucket, drawn 
up by a thick rope passing over a pulley, the power being supplied 
by a team of m(!n. Occasionally such wells are slightly protected 
by means of a lining of twigs and twisted stalks. The smaller 
wells arc mere holes in the ground, from which the water is raised 
either by the pot and pulley system known here as the ckarkhi 
or revtif or else by the p)t and lever called dfienUi or dhuMi^ the 
work in each case being done by one man while another stands 
by to distribute the flow. All these wells are extremely cheap, 
and their construction is very rapid, so that there is little need 
in this district for masonry wells, which are mainly confined to 
gardens and orcihards, especially in the vicinity of the towns; 
though all the tahsils contain tracts in which unprotected wells are 
impracticable. 

The method of irrigating from tanks and jkils presents 
no peculiar features. The water is conducted along excavated 
channels to the neighbourhood of the fields, and thence raised 
by moans of the ordinary beri or swing basket worked by men 
standing on cither side of the cut. It very seldom happens that 
any great height has to bo negotiated, but whore this is the case 
the difficulty is surmounted by the employment of a series of 
lifts of this description. 

A considerable portion of the irrigation from other sources in 
the Jalalabad tahsil is derived from an elaborate system of natural 
and artificial channels. In some respects they are similar to those 
existing in the adjoining parts of Budaun, and the water is taken 
from the Sot river, The stream enters the district in two chan* 
nels, which unite near Pilua, but the southern branch, running 
past Ehumendi and Garhia Chhabi, is of littie importance, Em* 
bankments are made at fixed places with the object of holding up 
the water, which is directed into the channels, in some cases two 
or three miles in length, and conveyed to the fields by means of 
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her is or swing-baskets. There are many of these bandhst but the 
most important is that near Pilua, which supplies an extensive 
system in that and the neighbouring villages. Throughout the 
clay soil of the bankati tract wells are scarce and irrigation is 
greatly in demand. There is a fair number of tanks, but a tract 
of 68,460 acres included in 79 villages is almost wholly dependent 
on the Sot, which in 1905-06 supplied 14,801 out of a total irriga- 
ted area of 18,368 acres. The chief crops of this tract are trans- 
planted and hot-weather rice, and in dry years much more could 
be done in the way of irrigation if only the facilities could bo 
increased. The trouble lies in tho facjt that the Budaun land- 
holders are in the habit of holding up tho water for their 
fields, and as in that district tho embankments are usually 
made sufficiently high to admit of irrigation by flow, much waste 
ensues and quarrels constantly result between the inhabitants of 
the two districts. Some attempt has been made of recent years 
to regulate tho flow, but in dry years the trouble is vc^ry great, 
since water is received too late for the spring sowings and for 
the preservation of tho rice crop. Prom time to time proposals 
have been made for official supervision and distribution, and it is 
likely that these will shortly be carried into effect. A similar but 
less elaborate system of channels is taken out of the Bahgul, espe- 
cially in pargana Khera Bajhera. The river is dammed in places 
arranged by local custom, the chief dam in former days being at 
Shankarpur, while the proprietors of Qobindpur have tho right 
of holding up the water every third year opposite their own village. 
Owing, however, to quarrels or lack of funds, tho dams arc not made 
or are constructed too late to be of any use, and for many years no 
dam has existed at Shankarpur. The area inigated from the Bahgul 
is insignificant in comparison with that supplied by the Sot, though . 
it is possible that much better results might be obtained under 
official supervision. 

Practicallv nothincr is known of the famines and other calami- Early 
j^es which befell this district prior to the introduction of British 
rule. It is fairly safe to assume that it did not escape the visita* 
tions of 1345, 1424, 1631 and 1661, which appear to have extended 
throughout Hindustan, In 1761 the whole of Bohilkhand was 
smitten^ and an immense number of persons are said to have died of 
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starvatioD, while many Tillages were deserted by their inhabitants, 
who fled to more favoured pirts. The great chalie^ famine ial788, 
BO called from its occurrence during the year 1840 Sambat, was felt 
here in all its intensity, and nothing was done by the Oudh officials 
to alleviate the general distress. The entire absence of grain caused 
enormous mortality, and the local conditions were aggravated by the 
stream of immigrants fi‘om Agra, Rajputana and the*Punjab, 

Our knowledge of the famines which occurred after the 
cession ofRohilkhand is more extensive, The first was that of 
1803-04, when the people were ill-prepared to meet such a 
calamity, owing to the impoverished condition to which they had 
been reduced under the Oudh government and also to the un- 
sympathetic character of tho revenue administration inaugurated 
by the Company. The district then formed a portion of Bareilly, 
and consequently there is no separate account for Shahjahanpur. 
The rains in 1803 were abnormally scanty, and the Iharif proved 
so complete a failure that little of the revenue could be collected. 
This was followed by an absence of winter rain and the loss 
of the rabit so that by April 1804 the condition of affairs was 
deplorable. A certain amount of tho revenue was remitted, but 
no other relief was afforded and matters continued in a desperate 
state till the gathering of the kharif harvest. 

In 1813 and 1819 prices ruled high, but the district was 
not directly affected by the drought which prevailed in other parts of 
the province. In the latter year arrears accumulated to the extent 
of Bs. 39,125, of which Bs. 4,747 were remitted— a certain sign 
of distress; but the iAart/ of 1819 was very fair, and the land- 
holders in many instances realised handsome profits on the sale 
of grain to the less fortunate districts. A partial scarcity occurred 
in 1825-26, which affected all Bohilkhand, and matters were 
rendered worse by the excessive contraction of the cultivated area 
on the part of the proprietors, who hoped to benefit thereby at the • 
approaching settlement. The kharif failed generally and the rabi 
was of the poorest, save in the river valleys and the moist lands of^ 
the north. In the hhur nothing was reaped, while firosts in Jannai^ 



much of the wheat and gram. It was estimated that t^e eiop ; 
barely two-thirds of the normal, btit none the ]m 
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does' not seem to have become acute, and in most cases the revenue 
was realised without difficulty. 

The famine of 1837-38 was far more extensive and injurious. 
The failure of the rains and the Mart/ was general, and serious 
rioting warned the authorities of the coming crisis. Agriculture 
was at a standstill, and the people in several parts were on the point 
of starvation, as prices had risen to an unprecedented height. A good 
fall of rain in September, however, improved the situation, though 
it was insufficient for the needs of the country and only enabled 
a small proportion of the rabi sowings to bo undertaken. The 
recurrence of drought led to a rapid increase in crime and destitution, 
the country being in a plight only bss bad than in the Doab. Still 
there was some appearance of a crop, though the area was much 
restricted, and no relief operations appear to have been set on foot, 
while an opportune fall of rain in the beginning of February 1838 
added to the postponement of the new settlement, gave fresh hopes 
and energy to the cultivators. A scanty harvest was reaped and 
prices fell somewhat, but this caused extensive migration into 
Shahjahanpur from the districts to the south and only increaserl 
the numbers of the distressed. In May the collector reported 
that it was advisable to make large remissions of revenue, 
which ultimately amounted to Bs. 1,73,863, and that the parts 
most affected were the Pawayan and Shahjahanpur tahsils, and 
the parganas of Nigohi and Jalalpur. It is also probable that a 
large proportion of the outstanding balances for the two years, 
Bs. 1,27,665 in all, was written off as irrecoverable. 

The district, in common with Bareilly and Pilibhit, escaped 
the famine of 1860-61, though in Mora^bad and the west of 
Budaun the sufferings of the people were very great. Prices of 
course were high, but this only served to increase the profits of 
the cultivators, and the revenue was collected with ease. Again, 
in 1868-69 Shahjahanpur fared relatively well. A good fall of 
tain in September 1868, though too late to save the rice, and juar, 
^baused prices to remain steady and enabled a full rabi area to be 
. sown. In February 1869 distress became visible in places and 
erowds of immigrants flocked into the district from Bajpatana; 

Wt noj^^ a^emptedkthe wayof relief bqrond a 
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50 per cent, of tie normal in the cose of wheat and gram, and * 
rather more in the case of barley ; but unfortunately too much wae 
exported to Bareilly, Budaun and Fatehgarh, with t&e result that 
pricesbecame very high andf in July a<iute distfi^ occurred, while 
the influx of refugees from Jaipur and elsewhere only aggravated 
the trouble. In August the attendance at the poorhonse grew 
rapidly, and from the 21st of that month to the 9th of October 
the total number of persons in receipt of relief was 130,627, 
counted by daily units, the expenditure amounting to Bs. 3,780. 
At the same time works were opened on various roads in Septem- 
ber and October, but the daily average attendance was only 332 
in the former and 151 in the latter month, the total cost being 
only Bs. 1,132. Abundant rain in October and the anticipation 
of a good kharif dispelled all* further anxiety, and prices fell 
rapidly: the revenue was realised in full, and no remissions or 
suspensions were considered necessary. There is, however, no 
record of the considerable sums expended on gratuitous relief to 
the large nui^bers of impoverished farda^aashin women and 
immigrants during the famine by the local committee, though 
we are told that the total number of persons thus assisted ^was 
21,393. 

Funlne of The famine of 1877-78 and the following year was a far more 
serious calamity. It followed on a series of un&vourable seasons, 
accompanied by a general depletion of stocks, so that the failure 
of the kharif of 1877 and the partial loss of the succeeding* rabi 
occurred under most unpropitious circumstances and resulted in 
intense suffering. The loss of the kharif was due to abnomu^ 
drought, and prices rose rapidly, crime increased and applications 
for relief became veiy numerous. A timely M of rain at 
the end of the first week of October afforded an opportunity 
for liberal advances for well-digging and grants of seed, both 
directly and through the agency of the village money-lendent 
These measures gave occupation to the cultivating casaes aiii 
enabled a kge rail area to be sown. About the middle of Oc^^ 
poorhouses were opened for the aged and infirm and gratuikiinis : 
relief was first distributed among the indigmit women of the IkSltsif 
dasses; vhile as early as August ninnidpal wodcs 
^.a^ 9haigahanpur and Tilh^. Qoi^ 
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Worlcs departmeiiu, from the beginning of October, and these took 
die place of municipal works ; bat the numbers attending them were 
absurdly smdl in^the face of the character of the distress, the 
cultirators, even of the lowest classes, considering such labour 
degrading. Instead they wandered about the country begging, 
andsubfi&ted on sag and other green food, with the result that 
large numbers succumbed daring the intense cold of the winter 
and the unusually heavy rain of December and January. In the 
meantime the attendance at the poorhouse at Shahjahanpur, to 
whicb paupers were drafted from all parts of the district, was 
steadily on the increase, the total rising to 4,772 at the end of 
January 1878. Stricter discipline was then introduced, the able- 
bodied were sent on to the works, and at the end of February the 
number had dropped to 2,290, while it was no more than 191 
at the dose of March. By that time it was reported that the 
general condition of the people was good, and that there was 
sbundant work to be obtained in the fields : the rabi in places had 
been damaged hailstorms and excessive moisture, but on the 
whole the outturn was generally fair, and the highr prices realized 
lid much to recoup the cultivators. With the advent of the 
liarvest the works were closed, but the condition of the day 
labourers still afforded 'some ground for anxiety. The delay in the 
Mivent of the rains rendered it necessary to reopen relief works in 
ihe municipalities and on the Ehudaganj road ; but the attendance 
igain was scanty, and the arrival of the monsoon gave employment 
lio the cultivators. The works, however, h^ to be maintained till 
the middle of November, and at the close of the year there was still 
a &ir number of destitute paupers in the poorhouse. The relief 
wmks originally comprised the construction of the road from 
Kahflia to Badshahnagar, and of that from Eatra to the railway 
starion^ as as the oolleori^ of kankar on the Sitapur road. 
To diese were subsequently added the improvement of the roads 
J|om Ealm to Ehudaganj a^ from Shahjahanpur to Hardoi^ the 
of a new from Eant to Madjaapur and th^ 

scheme. Tim total attmidaoeei^^^^ 
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rose to 2,429| but this declined with the arrival of the rains, and in 
December and January the average did not exceed 600. Sub- 
sequently it assumed larger proportions, rising to 4,000 at the end 
of August 1878 and remaining at this figure till the middle of 
September. The total cost was Rs. 46,653, while that of the poor- 
house was Rs. 36,640, of which Rs. 14,622 was contributed by 
private persons. These statistics give a Very inadequate idea of the 
character of the famine. The land revenue was collected with 
great difficulty, and in April 1878 there was an outstanding 
balance of Rs. 1,64,654. Moreover, the mortality was very high, 
though doubtless the figures were exaggerated. The returns 
showed 101,255 reported deaths in 1877 and 1878, and these gave 
a mean death-rate of 53*23 for the two years. The causes assigned 
were principally fever and bowel complaints, but while it is certain 
that these were especially prevalent during the cold and wet winter 
of 1877-78, the results were sufficiently serious to warrant a special 
investigation into the matter. It was found that for some reason 
or other the recoded figures were largely in excess of the actual, 
but at the same time it was clear that much of the mortality was 
due to the consumption of unwholesome food and to actual priva- 
tion. The classes who sufierod most were the Bhatiaras or inn- 
keepers, whose business came to a complete standstiU, and the 
Kahars, particulai'ly in the Katra and Ehudaganj circles. Their 
means of subsistence consisted chiefly in fishing and the cultivation 
of iingharas, both of which failed by reason of the drought, and 
also m the income derived from carrying palkU, a trade which was 
cut off by the advent of the railway, while the famine was respons- 
ible for an almost complete absence of marriages, which always 
mean occupation for the Kahars. The effects of the famine were 
felt for years. The strength of the people had gr^tly deteri(^ted, 
rendering them particularly susceptible to fever and sickness, while 
tho decline in the population led to a marked contraction of the 
cultivated area, and was the first stage in the depression which for 
a long period characterised the more backward tracts. 

The district remained unscathed by famine till 1896, when 
drought supervened on a series of abnormally wet years whidi 
had led to much deterioration, especially in t^e lowlyjng tiaotd. ^ 
«T!he rains of 1895 were fa^ly good : but the monsoon tenwiii^ 
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early in September and the autumn harvest was in con^qucnco 
affected, while the drought caused a great contraction in the 
area, the gloom of the situation being relieved only by the 
partial success of the outturn. The zaid Wvost, however, was 
both extensive and good, while the streams in the Jalalabad pargana 
enabled the cultivators to grow an unusually large amount of hot- 
weather rice. On the other hand, scarcity was felt in the Fawayan 
tahsil as soon as the ra&t was harvested, and in May test works 
were opened on the road to Nahil and Bisalpur, while similar relief 
was started by the municipalities. The number of workers at first 
was small, aggregating 1,830 in May, but it rose to 20,171 in 
June. It then declined to 13,167 in July, as labour was attracted 
to the fields, and to 8,704 in August, while it was only 406 in 
September. The rains of 1896 began well, but came to a premature 
iessation, while the distribution was very uneven ; and when no rain 
fell in September and October the sugarcane withered, the late 
rice was totally destroyed and half the early rice was ruined, the 
total outturn of the harvest being but one-third of the normal. 
Moreover, it was difficult to sow the fields for the ra&t, and there 
was not sufficient moisture to ensure germination, although the 
people did their utmost, as is proved by the construction of four 
irrigation embankments and 24,565 wells. The former proved 
particularly valuable, the Ehajnahar dam on the Bahgul securing 
an excellent rabi to 54 villages. Fortunately some rain fell in 
l^ovember, small in amount but of inestimable value : the sugarcane 
pas rescued from total loss, anda large additional area of rabi was 
sown, so that eventually a harvest was gamered which varied from 
25 to 60 per cent, of the normal; the worst localities being the 
Fawayan tahsil, pargana Jamaur and the bankati tract of Jalalabad. 
The failure of the kharif and the high range of pri^ brought a 
large proportion of the people to the verge of destitution. Foorhouses 
were opened at eiudi tahsfi, and from October 1896 the attendance 
rose steadily till the following Febmaiy: it tiien fell, remoming 
fiurly constant till June, when it rose again sharply, but declined 
jj^h the kharif harvest of 1897. The average daily attendance 
knng the year, calculated on the returns for t& last Saturday in 
laeh iiiini^ was900, the maximum being 1,746 in July. The 
df however^ is Aomi more deai^ by the figm 
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for relief worb. The total rose to 1 ,*796 in*October, to 2,827 in No 
Tember and to 16,782 in December, while in Jannaiy it was 87,914; 
This rapid increase led to the opening of provincial works in 
Februaiy on tho roads from Tilhar to Nigohi, from Nibia-ghat to 
Azisganj, from Fawayan to Ehutar, from Jalalabad to Eundariai 
from Zarinpur to Ealan and from Eatra to Ehiidaganj. The 
attendance in February aggregated 34,737, and this dropped to 
26,413 in March, at.the close of which the works were abandoned 
owing to harvesting operations. They were reopened on tho 1st 
of May, but failed to attract labourers and were finally closed in June, 
the total for those months being 2,806. Further, a large number of 
persons received gratuitous relief at their homes, the daily average 
from January to October 1897 being 2,260, the amount thus 
expended being Bs. 46,513. To this may be added Rs. 1,36,600 in 
the shape of advances to cultivators for seed and wells, while account < 
must also be taken of suspoosions of the revenue to the ^l^ount of ^ 
Bs. 2,32,654 and remissions aggregating Rs. 60,325. The benefits 
of opium cultivation too must not be forgotten, for the total sum 
disbursed in advances and payments for 1895-96 and tho following 
year were no less than Rs. 13,04,429. Such relief was apart from 
that afforded by tho Charitable Relief Fund of which a branch was 
started at Shahjahanpur, with sub-committccs at each town in the 
district. By this agency Rs. 98,300 were expended, Rs. 67,200 
being distributed to cultivators for tho purchase of cattle and seed, 
while Rs. 26,061 was paid in the form of money doles to the respect* ^ 
able poor, and the balance was devoted to tho poorhouses, to gifts ^ 
of blankets and the distribution of quinine and other medicines; ' 
The mortality during the famine was high, but the deaths from 
actual starvation were but few : the death-rate was 46*22 in 1896 
and 42*58 in the following year, and this was' attributable to the 
prevalence of fever as well as to somewhat SDrious outbreaks of 
cholera and small-pox. The favourable harvest of 1897 ended 
the famine, and the general recovery was extremely rapid : so much 
60 indeed that the next ten years showed the district to have 
reached a degree of prosperity that had never before beeii^ 
attained. 

There are no extant statistics regarefing the current prices of 
food grains prior to the Mutiny, though probabty the 
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available in the case of Bareilly applies equally well to Bhahjaban* 
pur. At all events, it is certain that in the early days of British 
rule prices wore extraordinarily low as compared with present rates, 
while the occurrence of famines caused far more sudden and dis- 
tressing fluctuations in the market than is the case to-day. !the 
records preserved in a few districts show that prices rose slowly 
during the first half of the nineteenth ccntuiy, the progression being 
especially accelerated by the general famine of 1837, for it may 
almost be accepted as a general rule that a sudden enhancement 
duo to seasonal calamities is never followed by a complete return to 
the old level in subsequent years of prosperity. The earliest rctuffls 
for this district refer to 18 5S and the following year, whon the 
current rates in the country markets wore 30 sers of wheat to the 
rupee, 46 of common rice, 33 of bajra and 38 of gram, which show 
that up to that date the general rates had not risen to any great 
extent p the course of fifty years. Annual figures are available 
from 1861 onwards, and the change in the rates is best illustrated 
by comparing the averages for decennial periods, so as to obviato 
as far as possible the influence of abnormal seasons. For the ten 
^ears ending with 1870 the moan rates were 18 sers of rice, 23*87 
)f wheat, 36*42 of barley, 31*65 of juar, 33 04 of bajra and 29*25. 
)f gram, whilo tho figures would have been much higher but for the 
inclusion of two years of abnormal prices at tho beginning and end 
of tho decade. Tho next ten years were a period of diminished 
, prosperity, and wore more particularly marred by the great famine 
of 1877-78. A general rise was inevitable, but apart from bad 
W 6 r 0 other influences at work, especially tho develop- 
ment ht ooi^jDtiDications, which was largely responsible for the 
growth of the export trade in grain. Tho average market ratea 
were 15*8 sers of ric?, 19*85 of wheat, 28*82 of barley, 24*86 otjuatt 
24*49 of bajra and 23*45 sere of gram to tho nipce. The restoni^ 
tion of normal conditions after the famine resulted in a general Aril, 
and for the next five years prices ruled lower than aft any time 
^ring the preceding decade; but in a general rise made 
%el[ felt throughout the north of India, the apparent eatue 
being the M in the value of silver, combined with a nfpM 
expanakm of the export tarade, while dottUieilji the scare of war inik 
Bmeia «nd ilka depreeiatieii of GMsfeimm stettSitswef# 
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without their eflfect The change, howerer, on this occasion 
proved permanent, and rates have never dropped to the old levels. 
The averages from 1881 to 1890 were 15*86 sers for rice, 19*48 
for wheat, 28*68 for barley, 26*13 for jmr, 24*46 for hajra and 
23*35 for gram. These correspond in a remarkably close degree 
with those of the preceding decade, but only by reason of the fall 
in the first five years : the second half shows a very decided rise, 
averaging about 18 per cent, all round. The nature of this increase 
is illustrated by the rates from 1891 to 1900, although allowance must 
be made for several indifferent seasons, which culminated with the 
famine of 1897. The averages were 10*76 sers of rice, 14*47 of 
wheat, 21*33 of barley, 18*85 of juar, 17*76 of and 18*31 of 
gram. With the commencement of the new century came a suc- 
cession of excellent harvests on a largely extended area of cultiva- 
tion, with the result that prices fell to a considerable extent, the 
average for the first five years being 10*76 sers of rice, 16*48 of 
wheat, 24*43 of barley, 22*15 of ;ttar, 20*62 of bajra and 19*17 of 
gram. Still, under the most favourable circumstances, there has 
been a general rise of some 53 per cent, since 1858, and another 
factor that must be taken into account is tho extremely sensitive 
state of the market at the present time, the partial loss of a single 
harvest in 1907 sending tho rates well above any previously 
recorded famine level. 

There are unfortunately no moans of ascertaining to what 
extent wages have risen in sympathy with the increased cost of 
living. The returns of early days are not only meagre but un- 
reliable. According to a statement prepared in 1868 the average 
daily wage of an unskilled agricultural labourer ranged from 54o 
6 pice in 1858 and from 6 to 8 in 1867. Since the latter year 
there does not appear to have been much change, for a regular 
wage census taken in 1906 showed that the general average for the 
district was two annas daily and that this was rarely exceeded. 
Payment in grain is almost unknown, so that it would appear that 
the condition of the labourer has not improved, but rather the 
reverse, in spite of the greatly increased wealth of the tenant. The*^ 
present wages for ordinary masons and carpenters range from Bs. 4 
to Bs. 6-6*0 per mensem : but these figures are of little value, since 
10 much depends on the personal element. Wages are much 
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higher in the towns than in the country, the difference between the 
rates in Shahjahanpur and those of the rural tracts being about 
20 per cent. 

The local standards of weight, length and area rather resemble Weights 
those found in the rest of Rohilkhand than those prevailing in the tMftiawrwi 
adjoining parts of Oudh. As a rule tho local weight is generally* 
heavier than the Government ser of 80 tolas. The btterhas, 
however, for a long time boon adopted for ordinary commercial 
transactions in the principal towns, though variants are found in the 
villages, one of the commonest being a sst of 106§ which is 
possibly derived from 80 units of 240 grains each. As is so 
frequently the case, a distinct eer is employed for weighing sugar, 
amounting to 97 tolas in tho towns and 100 tolas in tho villages, 
the latter being identical with tho Bareilly standard. The heavy 
weight is doubtless due to tho allowance customarily mode for 
moisture. Measures of length call for no comment, save that tho 
local yard is nearly 39 inches, while tho kos in this district is 
ordinarily If mile. Measures of area, on the other hand, are 
extremely variable. Tho common unit is tho gauhani or kachoha 
Hgkat which appears in different forms in adjacent villages and 
even in parts of tho same village, tho fluctuations being greatest |in 
the Tilhar tahsil. An important reform was introduced at the last 
settlement, when an attempt at standardization was made by fixing 
the kachcha bigha at one-sixth of an acre, but the old variants 
have by no means been abandoned, their relations to the pakka 
bigha of 3,025 square yards, which was never adopted by tho people 
at large, varying to an endless extent. In the Shahjahanpur and 
Pawayan tahsils the kachcha bigha is generally four-fifteenths of 
a pakka bigha^ and in Jalalabad it is usually one-fourth. Measures 
of time are much the same as elsewhere. The ghanta or hour 
is divided into gharis of 24 minutes each, and tho ghati consists 
of 60 pals, the duration of a pal being 24 seconds. 

The rates of interest are practically the same as those prevail- laterifft. 
Ing elsewiere and may be dealt with briefly. In tho large towns, 
such as Shahjahanpur and Tilhar, interest is charged at rates 
ranging from 6 to 24 per cent, per annum, the lowest rate obtaining 
only in the case of loans between bankers or in huge transactions 
on ample seonrityi while the highest is exacted on temporary Impi 
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QiUuie 00 personal security. In the villages interest is sel4om less 
than 24 por cent, and rises to 37^ per cent, in the case of petty 
loans for short terms, the interest taking the usual form of half an 
anpa in the rupee per mensem. The most common transactions, 
however, are the loans of grain to cultivators by the village Huiiasi / 
' The latter generally charge interest at the rate known as eiwah 
whereby an addition of one-fourth to the principal is made on 
repayment. The deorha system, involving an addition of one- 
half, is now comparatively rare ; but it is still not an unfrequent 
practice to charge up, the loan being converted to cash when the 
grain is borrowed, usually in Kartik, when the price is highest, and 
reconverted into kind on x'epayment in Jeth, when prices arc easy 
after the rabi harvest. There are as yet no village banks in 
the district, and only one joint stock firm has recently started 
a bi’anch at Shahjahanpur, The banking business is in the 
hands of a few largo ’houses in the city, who engage in hundi 
transactions, money-lending and agency, and are often interested 
in grain, cloth and sugar. Of such a nature are the firms of 
JSahu Mai Manohar Das, now rcpi’cscntod by Lula Kadha Eishan, a 
Ehattri ; of Bal Makund, named after the father of the present 
owner, Lala Bishesbwar Nath, another Ehattri; ofChunniLal 
Ealka Prasad, represented by Lala Frag Das, a Batham Kalwar; 
of Lalman Lalta Prasad, belonging to Lilas Har Prasad and 
Kishori Lai, Agarwal Banks; of Bam Ghulam Debi Das, a 
recently formed offshoot of the last-named house; of Bishan 
Prasad Hardwari Lai, represented by Lala Hardwari Lai, a 
Ehattri Seth ; and those of Bishan Chand, Bhao Lai Nand Bam, 
and Iklta Prasad Kalyan Mai, all Ehattris of different kmilics. 
There are n^ny others who carry on mere money-lending business, 
both at Shahjahanpur and in other parts of the district, especially 
at Tilhar and Ehudaganj, while mention may also bo made of th% 
Brahmans of Euria in pargana Eant and the Banks of Dhu W 
Karimnagar in Ehera Bajhera. 

The leading manufacture of the district is that of sugar 
in its various forms. At one time indigo was of considerabk;* 
ioDpcKrtanoe, but it is now practically extinct, and at all events no 
indiwtty stands in the same category with sugar. In former days 
fho majority pf the oplrifatorspmfped their owiiomm jud boiM 
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the ra^ or juice, which was then handed over to the khandaari. 
Where the cultivator possessed the necessaiy capital, he converted 
the rat into gur and disposed of it on his own account. Within 
recent years, however, the practice has generally changed in favour 
.of the 6e{ system of Bareilly and Budaun, whereby the manufac- 
turer takes the raw juice, which is boiled down into rab at the bel, 
the term given to a collection of mills and a boiling-house. The 
bel system now prevails throughout tho district, but while it results 
in tho production of rab of a more uniform quality, tho operation 
being conducted by skilled workmen, it is largely responsible for 
tho indebtedness of tho cultivators and is a most fruitful cause of 
dissension between landlord and tenant. Often tho cultivator 
sells his ras to the khandsari at tho time of sowing, and indeed 
this can only bo avoided when he possesses sufficient capital to 
enable him to cultivate cane without the aid of an advance. This 
moans that, unless he can depend on his own resources and refrain 
from selling the juice till the near approach of harvest, when he 
can get a good price, he is entirely at the mercy cf the owner of 
the belt or of the landholder acting as middbman. The grant of an 
advance is synonymous with a low price fixed for the juice, and 
often in such agreements no more than Rs. 25 per 100 reputed 
maunds is given, whereas otherwise from Bs. 36 to Rs. 42 or even 
more is obtainable. If the landholder ia himscU a khftndeari, 
he will convert the juice into rab, and p3rhaps have this made 
into sugar and ahira. Often, however, he sells tho rab to a 
khandgari / while again he may sell the unboiled rat to a 
khandtari who owns a lei, thus merely playing tho part of a 
middleman and intercepting a portion of the cultivator’s profit. 
Where the sugar is boiled into the compost of crystals and molasses 
known as gur it is turned out in cakes or bhelU of Hrt each, 
and in this form is taken to the market. Tl^ greater part of the 
juiee in this district is converted into ra6, which is of a thinner 
consistency and is used chiefly for the manufacture of raw sugar. 
This rah is taken to the factory in earthen vessels for conversion 
into khand or refined sugar. It is then filtered throuj^ blankets 
in a masonry t^nk and the drained rabbis padred in coarse wodlloa 
hags and subjected to pressure, the treade being thns asperated 
fteii the piUri or ciystafa, The fonner is geneialiy made inte it 
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inferior quality of gw for export, while the latter is again drained 
in a receptacle called & khanchi, containing siwar or river weed, 
which produces a partial fermentation and aids in decolourising the 
crystals. The syrup filtering through the khanchi is called 
galawat, and this is reboiled into rabf which is agam refined into 
an inferior sort of khand. 

The native manufacturers for the most part^ confine their 
attention to the production of this khandt or kachchi ohini as it is 
called ; but far superior kinds of refined sugar are produced by 
European methods at the Rosa faijtory. This concern originated 
in the establishment of a distillery at Cawnpore in 1805 by 
Mr. John Maxwell, the factory being removed in 1811 to Kola-ghat 
on the Bamganga near Jalalabad, whence the rum was sent to 
Cawnpore for colouring and invoicing to the Commissariat. After 
Mr. Maxwell’s death the business was carried on by his son and 
nephew, who in 1826 were joined by Mr. P. Barron, the ** Pilgrim ” 
of Naini Tal fame. In 1832 Mr. Barron in conjunction with 
Mr. John O’Brien Saunders acquired the distillery, which was 
moved to Qunara, five miles above Kola-ghat ; but two years later 
the new building was destroyed by fire, and the site eventually 
selected was at Rausar, commonly called Rosai, five miles below 
Shahjahanpur, the place being considered suitable as lying in 
the centre of a great sugar-growing tract, as possessing facilities 
for river communication and as being within easy reach of the 
jungles on the Garra and Khanaut, which solved the somewhat 
difficult problem of the fuel supply. Work was started at Rosa 
in 1836, and some three years afterwards sugar-refining was first 
attempted. In 1841 the firm became Saunders, Barron and 
Beckett, while in 1847 the Calcutta agents, who had made heavy 
and increasing advances, deputed Mr. R. B. Carew to represent 
their interests. A y^r later Mr. Barron died and the Calcutta 
house failed : the concern was put up to auction and purchased by 
Mr. Carew, who remained the head of Carew and Co. till 1875, 
when the business was made over to a limited liability company, 
the former partners retaining one-half of the shares. At the time 
of the Mutiny the factory at Bosa was burned and plundered ly 
the rebels, and for a time the work of making rum and sugar for 
the troops was carried on at Carewganj in the dty. ^ Bosa 
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factory was reconstructed in 1862, and from that time up to 1901- 
02 the business consisted solely in refining sugar and the produc- 
tion of inim and other spirits. At this juncture experiments were 
made in dcjaling with cane, which was now for the first time 
purchased direct from the cultivators, the undertaking embracing 
both milling and diffusion. The former system was adopted after 
trial, and a new installation of modern plant was orooted, with a 
capacity for dealing with from ten to twelve thousand raaunds of 
ciine daily. The distillery, which was exempt from excise control 
up to 1907, contains four modern stills of the continuous typo, 
capable of producing 1,500 gallons of proof spirit daily. Tho 
average number of operatives employed at tho factory is 520, 
but the figure varies with tho season, rising to much larger pro- 
portions when crushing is in progress. Fuel for tho factory is now 
obtained from the company’s private forests in the Kh(jri district, 
whence it is transported to Rosa by tho Pawayan steam tramway, 

The company owns about 500 acres at Rosa itself, and within this 
space stand tho factory, tho offices and the bungalows of tho 
European staff, the last being arranged more or loss in a circle 
with the club in tho centre. There is also a well equipped dispens- 
ary with a hospital assistant in charge, for tho benefit of the 
persons employed by the company as well as for the general 
public. The articles produced at Rosa comprise sugar of various 
grades, treacle, rum, brandy, whiskey, gin, rectified spirits and 
methylated spirits. All these are obtainablo either directly from 
the works or else from the depOts established at numerous stations 
in the United Provinces, tho Punjab and the Central Provinces. 
Recently the com{)any has obtained the contract for the supply of 
country spiiit manufactured from ahlra to Bareilly, Pilibhit and 
other districts. 

The other manufactures of the district are of little importance OtlMr 
or interest. The chief ai^ those connected with the textile indue** 
tries, but the cotton oloth made by the weavers in the towns and 
villages is merely of the ordinary coarse kinds known as garha and 
gazi, while in a few places cotton-printing of no great artistic merit 
is carried on. The returns of the last census showed that 27,600 
persons, including dependants, were emidoyed in the cotton industry 
alAough the number in former days was considerably larger, smee 
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the trade has suffered much from the competition of European 
and factory-made fabrics. Woollen manufactures are confined to 
blankets and the coarse bags used for compressing the raw sugar, 
and in connection with the latter mention should be made of the 
comparatively largo outturn of hempen sacking. At Shahjahan- 
pur there wore formerly several looms for weaving cotton pile car- 
pets, the business being solely in the hands of Musalmans. Though 
unfortunately the industry is almost extinct the carpets, which are 
generally about six feet by four in size, are of good quality, the 
designs being the old Indian patterns of flowers and creepers. The 
city is also noted for the matting made from bdib grass, imported 
from the banks of the Sarda. This matting is extensively exported, 
both from the jail and from the factories in Shahjahanpur ; but, 
while it bears a well deserved reputation, it is distinctly inferior to 
the improved baib matting produced at Kheri and Sitapur, where 
the grass is twisted into string and woven after the manner of 
munj matting, instead of being merely plaited together. The 
pottery made in this district is of the ordinary description, and the 
only points to notice are the occasional use of a vitreous glaze, the 
mixture of river sand with the clay so as to enable it to stand the 
heat of the kiln without cracking, and in some instances the sub- 
stitution of cotton wool as a toughening agent. The pottery is, 
however, decorated by painting in various designs at Tilhar and to a 
small extent at Shahjahanpur and other places. The manufacture 
of crude glass is carried on to a very limited extent, but a fair amount 
of the ordinary glass bangles is produced for local consumption. 
Work in brass and kindred alloys affords occupation to a number 
of Thathoras at Shahjahanpur, Tilhar and a few* other plafiftji, the • 
products being of the usual type and of no special excellence. Of * 
more importance are the manufactures in iron and steel. In 
former days the Jalalabad tahsil was celebrated for a kind of 
koftgari or inlaid work, especially in the case of sword hAi^dl^s and 
arms ; but this has almost disappeared, and the only relics of the 
industry are to be found in the production of inferior cudeiy* 

At Shaiyahanpur, however, the cutlery business is eonsiderable< 
There are many Saiqalgars in the city, who turn out large iiniti« ^ 
bars of knives, scissors and sarotuB or betel-nut cntteiSi the M 
hemg oC vmk deganoe in dedgp and exeeotioit. It fe e#htM 
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that the aoDual value of the output is about Bs. 13,000, the articles 
being exported to Dehli, Lahore, Meerut, Lucknow, Cawnpore and 
elsewhere. Shahjahanpur too was once noted for its matchlocks, 
swords and daggers, but now-a-days the Lohars devote their atten- 
tion to more peaceful weapons, such as the ankm or elephant goad, 
cutlery and agricultural implements, as well as stoves, hoiueshoes 
and wheel tires. Unlike Bareilly and Pilibhit, the district can boast 
of no wood-carving industry, but at Shahjahanpur and Tilhar there 
is a considerable manufacture of wooden articles, especially in the 
shape of lacquered and painted furniture, bedstead legs and the 
like. Tilhar was once famous for its painted wooden goods, but tho 
quality has much deteriorated. At the same place there is a small 
trade in painted metal trays and similar articles, though tho work 
possesses no great aHistic merit. An industry of recent introduc- 
tion is th^ distillation of oil from sandal wood. The latter comes 
from Malabar and the distillers belong to Kanaiij. Owing to the 
cheapness of fuel thej^ have established numerous stills at Sultan- 
pur, Pipra, Patehan and other places in tho Pawayan tahsil. 

There are no figures to show the actual volume of trade to and 
from the district. The principal article of export is sugar, either 
in tho form of khand from Shahjahanpur or of (jv,r from Tilhar. 
The Bosa factoiy alone can turn out about 120,000 maunds of sugar 
per annum, and to this must be added the produce of the numerous 
factories under native management. At the last settlement it was 
calculated that Bosa dealt with from 10 to 12 per cent, of the cane 
produced in the district, and although such au estimate can at the 
best be but approximate, it serves to give some idea of tho extent 
of the sugar industry. The khand of Shahjahanpur is well kfiown 
throughout India, although the trade has doubtless been affected 
by the introduction of beet sugar, which is largely used by Halwais, 
in spite of popular prejudice. Other articles of export are grain, 
espeoiatty wheat, oilseeds, timber and other forest produce, while 
mention should also be made of Bosa rum. The grain trade is of 
no great importance, and is chiefly centred at Tilhar, which again 
is the great mart for oilseeds. The town is very favourably muatf 
ed, indhas a marked advantage over Shahjahanpur, since mooli 
ociiipn^ is diverted from the latter owing to the obstacle created 
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imports are mainly piece goods, metals and salt: there is little 
through traffic from the north and east, for while Shahjahanpur 
was once a considerable dep6t for the produce of Kheri and Nepal, 
the trade has been almost wholly intercepted by the narrow-gauge 
railway. 

Markets. The only markets of first-rate importance are Shahjahanpur 
and Tilhar, the centres of the sugar business. In the second rank 
come Katra and Khudaganj, each of which can boast of a thriving 
trade, the former having the important advantage of railway 
communication. Baragaon was once a leading market, but has 
now sunk to the position of a petty country town, while the same 
may be said of Jalalabad, which before the introduction of railways 
held a commanding position on the Kohilkhand trunk road. Fawa- 
yan never was of any commercial significance, and the same may 
be said of Ehutar, although the latter is still a minor dep6t for 
the trade in' timber and other forest produce. Besides those places 
there are, however, many local markets to which the country 
people resort once or twice a week for the disposal of their produce 
and the purchase of the necessaries of life. A list of all these 
markets will be found in the appendix. 

Fairs. Another list shows the fairs periodically held at different 

places. Those gatherings are for the most part of a purely religious 
character, the bulk of them being in honour of either Debi or 
Mahadeo, or else held on the occasion of the popular Hindu festivals 
such as the Dasehra. Few are of any size or importance, and at 
these a certain amount of trade is carried on by hawkers and others. 
By far the largest is the bathmg fair held on the Ganges near 
Pirthipur Dhai in the month of Eartik when the moon is full. 
This ordinarily attracts some 50,000 persons, though the estimated 
numberis sometimes much larger, A cattle fair is held at the same 
place in Jeth and small gatherings occur at other times ; but the 
attendance is no longer remarkable, and this decline is a common 
feature of almost all the assemblages in the district. Among the 
rest mention may be made of the fair in honour of Mahadeo in 
Phagun at Gogepur in pargana Ehera Bajhera; the fair at the 
temple of Debi at Chausanda in the Fawayan pargana during 
Asarh ; the rimilar gathering during the sanie month at Sehraman 
South; the b^g fain at Sunasar, ISbopuri and % 
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tahsD Pawayan in Eartik ; and tho Baramdeo fair at Eilapnr Ealan 
in pargana Jalalabad at tho close of the Ramnaumi in Chait. At 
none of these does the attendance much exceed 10,000 persons, 
and the Ganges fair alone is of sufficient importance to •necessitate 
any special arrangements on the part' of the district authorities. 
The usual Musalman festivals are celebrated at Shahjahanpur by 
very large numbers, but these gatherings hardly come under the 
category of fairs, being of short duration and wholly religious in 
character. 

As a whole the district is well provided with means of com* 
munication, though this condition of affairs is of veiy recent date. 
Prior to 1863 there was neither railway nor any metalled road within 
the limits of the district, and internal communications wore limited 
to rough unmetalled tracts or to the waterways of tho Ramganga 
and Qarra. Of these two streams the latter is navigable only for a 
portion of the year, but it was on account of tho facilities it 
afforded that the Rosa sugar factory was located in its present site. 
In early days there were practically no roads worthy of the name. 
The route from Budaun through Jalalabad and Kant to Sandila 
and Lucknow was a recognised highway, but it was generally found 
preferable to go southwards from Budaun through the Doab to 
Shamsabad and Eanauj. At a later date a road came into eiis* 
tence between Bareilly and Shahjahanpur through Tilhar, but on 
the introduction of British rule the state of communications was 
everywhere deplorable. The tracks which went by the name of 
roads in most cases wound about through jungles and marshes so 
as to avoid cultivated and culturable land, with the result that 
they were usually impassable for six months in the year ; while the 
landholders, who were nominally responsible for the upkeep of 
highways traversing their estates, habitually neglected their duties 
and were unwilling to depart from the old conditions. The first 
real reform took place with the introduction of a one per cent, 
road cess at the first regular settlement and the transference of the 
control to the newly formed road and ferry fund committee* This 
: body performed a great deal of valuable work, laying the fonnda- 
tions of of the existing highways; but the funds available word : 
for the purpose, and there were no Government roadi 
dUSooIlM inthe ioMw 
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carriage and transport experienced during the various military, 
operations amply served to emphasise the need for improvement. 
The first great undertaking was the construction of the metalled 
road from* Bareilly to Fat3hgarh, passing through Katra and 
Jalalabad ; and this was followed by the realignment and metalling 
of the roeuls from Shahjahanpur to Katra, Jalalabad and Sitapur, 
all of these being treated as military works. About the same time 
the railway was introduced, and since that time progress has been 
* rapid. The district has now a considerable length of metalled. roads, 
and also is provided with a very fair number of unmetalled roads, 
though in several parts more might with advantage be con- 
structed. The progress achieved of late years may be estimated 
from the fact that, whereas in 1881 the total length of road in the 
district was 318 miles, the aggregate had risen to 432 miles by 1908. 

Bailways. The first lino of railway to be constructed in the district was 
the section of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway between Hardoi 
and Shahjahanpur, whicjh was opened on the 1st of March 1873, 
followed by that from Shahjahanpur to Faridpur, which was 
thrown open to traffic on the 8th of September following, The 
line enters the district in the south of the Shahjahanpur pargana, 
and runs due north post the station of Kahilia to Rosa Junction, 
whence a short branch, constructed by Messrs. Carawand Company, 
leads to the Rosa factory. It bends westwards so os to skirt the 
city, passing through the Shahjahanpur station on the western 
outskirts of the cantonment. From that point it continues in a 
north-westerly direction through the stations of Banthara, Tilhar 
and Katra, leaving the district at the bridge over the Bahgol after 
a course of 35^ miles. There are two goods-sheds at Shahjahan- 
pur and one at Tilhar. The Khanaut is crossed by an iron girder 
bridge 22 feet above the ordinary level of the water, resting on 
circular masonry piers built on wells sunk to a depth of 40 feet 
below water level. The Garra bridge is similar, save that the 
wells reach a depth of 70 or 80 feet, and so is the bridge over the 
Bahgul, the wells in this case being 45 feet below the normal water . 
level. The second line of railway to be constructed through the 
district was the section of the Lucknow-Sitapur-Bareilly State 
Railway between Gola and Filibhit, which was completed on the 
Ist of Apd 1891. This line traverses the extreme noiA-eost of 
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the district,, passing throtigb pargana Khutar for a distance of ten 
miles, in wjiich there are two stations, at Jograjpur near Sehramau 
North and Kuraiya. The line, in spito of its short length, is 
of .great advantage to the north of the Fawayan tahsil, and it carries 
a heavy trade in timber from the adjacent forests and in sugar and 
other commodities. The railway is leased to the Rohilkhand and 
. Eumaun Railway Company, which also manages the Fawayan Light 
Railway, connecting this system with the Oiidh and Rohilkhand. 

It was originally construc ted by the Fawayan Steam Tramway 
Company, a concern which was floated in April 1887 with a capital 
of four lakhs by seven gentlemen of Shahjahanpur. Tho lino, 
which is of tho gaago with 251b. rails, was opened from 
Shahjahanpur to Fawayan on tho 17th of June 1800, and in 
November of that year Messrs. Lyall, Marshall and Company of 
Calcutta wore appointed managing agents. On tho 19th of May 
1891 the section from Fawayan to Khutar was completed, while 
the remaining portion from Khutar to Mailani was opened to 
traffic on the 22nd of Decomhor 1895. Of the original capital 
Rs. 2,94,500 were taken up, and a subsequent issue was made of 
Rs. 4,46,375 in debentures. On tho 17th of December 1900 the 
maintenance and working wero taken over by the Rohilkhand and 
Kumaun Railway. The tramway consists of an unfencod line 
along tho road from Shahjahanpur to Fawayan and Khutar, 
whence it takes a course through tho forest to Mailani. There are 
intermediate stations at Sindhauli, Keren Kuian, Baragaon, Fawa- 
yan, Qangsara, Qutaiya-ghat and Khutar. A further development 
of the railway system may be expected in the near future, as among 
sanctioned projects are included the construction of a broad-gauge 
line from Rosa to Sitapur on the cast and to Budaun on tho west 
and of a metre-gauge line from Shahjahanpur to Bisalpur and 
Filibhit. 

The roads of the district fall into two main divisions, the first Frovinflfa^ 
, being known as provincial and the second as local. The former 
, axe under the direct management of tho Public Works department, 
while the upkeep of the latter is undertaken by the district board, 
although the constructiou and repair of bridges andculveruKm 
the loc^ roads of the superior grades is entrusted to the Fnblio 
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proTincial roads are two in number, comprising the ^ohilkhand 
trunk road from Bareilly to Fatehgarh, and the road from Katra 
to Shahjahanpur, Sitapur and Lucknow, The trunk road was 
constructed as a military work soon after the Mutiny. It has a 
length of som ) 31 rnilos in thU district, entering it near Fatehganj 
East in Bareilly and passing through Katra, Madnapur and Jalal- 
abad. The Lucknow road branches off from this at Katra, and 
closely follows the line of railway as far as Rosa Junction, where 
it continues in a south-westerly direction, leaving the district at the 
bridge over the Sukheta near Gurri, after a course of 29 miles. 

The local roads are divided into several classes, as will bo 
scon from the list of all the roads in the district given in the 
appendix. The most important, of course, are the first-class roads, 
metalled, bridged and drained throughout. Those have an aggre- 
gate length of 46 miles, exclusive of the 17 miles of municipal 
roads at Shahjahanpur and four miles within the Tilhar munici- 
pality. The only two roads of any length are those from Shahja- 
hanpur to Pawdyan and Jalalabad, by means of which the tahsils 
are connected with headquarters. The others are short roads in 
the neighbourhood of the city, except that joining the provincial 
road with the Katra railway station, and a length of two furlongs 
leading to the Jalalabad tahsil from the main highway. The most 
important unmetalled roads are of the second-class, and these again 
fall into two subdivisions according as they are wholly or partially 
bridged and drained. They have a combined length of about 132miles, 
the mostimpoitant being the roads from Shahjahanpur to Hardoi, 
Muhamdi and Filibhit, from Pawayan to Muhamdi, Bisalpur and 
Khutar,from Ehutarto Furanpur, from Tilhar to Barkheraand 
from Jalalabad to Faraur. Their position as well as that of all the 
other roads may be seen by a reference to the map. Next come 
the fourth-class roads, 89 miles in length. .These are designated 
as banked but not surfaced, partially bridged and drained, the 
chief being the roads from Pawayan to Furanpur and Nigohi. 
The fifth-class roads, cleared, partially bridged and drained, m v 
unimportant, having a total length of only 13} miles. There 
remain the sixth-class roads, cleared only, and in most cases Uttle 
better than the innumerable paths which lead from village to 
village, All the unmetalled roads are more or less impiactkabfe 
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dnring thQ rains/ especially in the hhadir and the forest tracts ; 
but as a rule the roads in the taiehr are of a veiy fair description, 
and in the matter of cross-country communication Shahjahonpur can 
compare favourably with many districts, though progress is frequently 
hampered by the obstacles presented by the numerous rivers. 

The most formidable of these obstacles is the Qarra, which is Bridfai. 
crossed by bridges-of-boats on the roads from Shahjahanpur to 
Tilhar and Jalalabad, but during the rains these have to be replaced 
by ferries, and a project for the construction of a permanent bridge 
atRajghatis now under preparation. There is a similar bridge- 
of-boats over the Ehanaut at Lodipur and a permanent bridge 
over the river near Sindhauli carries the Payawan road and tho 
steam tramway, while in the city is a second, built about 1825 by 
Hakim Mahdi Ali Khan, the famous minister to the kings of Oudh. 

It has 33 arches with spans varying from 6 to 23 feet, tho breadth 
of the roadway is 23 feet and the height of the bridge at the middle 
arch is 28 feet. There are no bridges over the Ramganga or the 
Bahgul within the limits of the district, the latter being crossed by 
i bridge-of-boats on the Bareilly boundary near Fatehganj East. 

Over the Ramganga there are bridges-of-boats, replaced during tho 
lains by ferries, on the roads from Jalalabad to Dhai-ghat and from 
rilhcCr to Budaun. The road from Pawayan to Khutar crosses 
)he Qumti by a substantial bridge, which also carries tho tramway, 
vhile the only other permanent structures, deserving notice are the 
fooden bridge over the Bhainsi on the last mentioned road, the 
nasonry bridge over the Kaimua and the similar bridges over 
he Sukheta on the roads from Shahjahanpur to Sitapur and 
lluhamdi. 

A list given in the appendix shows all the ferries in the 
listrict. Ileir number is veiy great, but with few exceptions 
hey are private undertakings on the part of the landholders, 
sainly for the use of cultivators whose fields lie on the opposite 
ide of the river to their homes. ‘ Of such a nature are the numerous 
srries over the Gumti, the Ramganga and the various streams 
esignated by the generic name of Sot in the Jalalabad tahsil, as 
roll as the nujotity of the croasings on the Oarra, Ehanaut and 
tahguL It is only the more important and fipeqnented femes 
list are maintained by the pnblio authmntiee* were si 
$ 
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'finli tinder tlie control of the road and ferry land committee, 
replaced in 1871 by the district committee and subsequently by 
the district board. Prior to 1879 the- boats and j^ant were 
generally supplied by Qovernment, but from that date the usual 
practice has been to leavo the whole responsibility to the contractor j 
though the old system is still maintained in the case of the 
provincial f( rries underthc Public Works department atNibia-ghat 
over the Garra on the Bareilly road and the bridge-of-boats at 
Lodipur over the Khanaut on the road to Sitapur. The Pilibhic 
district board manages four ferries over the Khanaut, and that 
of Farrukhabad the much frequented ferry over the Ganges at 
Bharatpur. Those under the control of the Shahjahanpur district 
board are only six in number, and comprise four over the Garra 
in the neighbourhood of the city, Gauhabar-ghat over the Bahgul 
on the road from Tilhar to Budaun and Kola-ghat over the 
Ramganga on the roa'd from Jalalabad to Pirthipur Dhai. The 
income from these six ferries is very considerable, and during 
the five years ending with 1906-07 it averaged Bs. 11,433 
annually. 

There is now but one dak-bun^low in the district, at Shah- 
jahanpur itself, but in former days staging-bungalows were 
maintained along the trunk roads till the introduction of railways 
rendered them unnecessary. They were then converted into inspecr 
tion houses for departmental and other officers, such bungalows 
being in existence at Tilhar, Katra, Madnapur and Jalalabad. 
Local inspection bungalows are to be found at Kant, Pawayan, 
Nigohi, Khutar, Gutaiya-ghat, Banda, Paraur and. Kalan. Thei^ 
are cncamping-grounds on the provincial roads at Gum, Tilhar^ 
Madnapur and Jalalabad, and three managed . by the district 
board on local roads at Kant and Jalalabad, he latter po^ssing 
two. So also does Tilhar, since there ' is an encamping*gn)und ol;^ 
either side of the town. Rest-houses or saftiis for native travellers 
are kept up on all the main roads,'but in almost |ill cases they ata 
private institutions, and have fiillen into disuse with the growipg 
popularity of the railways. None of them calls for special rema^ 
save the large masonry sarai at the entrance* to the city ^ 
Shil|jahaopur, which was built in 1823 by the Oudh ipinisteE^ 
Hakim Mi^ Ak 
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Navigation is at the present time very unimportant as a 
means of communication. The navigable rivers of the diitrict 
include the Ganges, Ramganga and Garra. The 6rst may be 
generally disregarded, for though it still carries a considerable 
amount of traffic, there is no important wharf in its short course 
along the borders of Shalijahanpur. The Ramganga is uiually 
navigable by country boats throughout the year, but the volume of 
trade passing up and down the river his greatly declined since the 
introduction of railways, and the cargoes are mainly confined to 
fuel, gram and thatching grass. The same may be said of the 
Garra, which is only practicable for boats of any .size during the 
rams. This river' was, however, more extensively utilised in former 
ays, before the advent of the railways, owing to the position of 
Shahjahanpur and the Rosa factory on its banks. 
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Owing to the interchanges of villages between this and 
neighbouring districts, it is impossible to obtain from the reports 
of the earlier enumerations an accurate statement of the popula* 
tion then residing within the limits of the present district, although 
a fairly correct estimate may be formed 1^ taking the combined 
populations of the component parganas. The first census was 
that of 1847, but this was of a very unsatisfactory nature, being 
little more than the application of an assumed number of residents 
to each honse. It gave a total of 750,601 persons, with a density 
of 434 to tile square mile of the present area. The next enumera* 
tion took place in 1853, and was of a more elaborate charactw. 
(Hio total had 1^ that time risen to 907,959, but pargana Ehntar. 
was then much larger than at present. This gave an average density 
of 526 to tile square mile of the recorded area, but the large apparent 
increase was in reality little more than nominal. Of the total 
420,309 were females, while Hindus numbered 787,640 and 
Musalmans and others 120,3] 9. There were six places with moro 
than 5,000 inhabitants, including Falia, which is now in the Sheri 
district, as well as Shahjahanpur, Tilhar, Jalalabad, Fawayan and 
Miranpur Eatra. 

lie following census of 1865 was of a far more ambitious 
nature, as it for the first time took into account age, caste, oeenpo* 
tion and other details. This showed a decided increase, the 
total for the present district being 935,978, of whom 431,478 
were females. There were 811 J>73 Hindus and 123,879 Musal* 
mans and others, exdnsive of 726 Europeans and Eurasians. 
Hie average denaiqr for tiie present area was 642 per square 
mile, the highest figure being 690 in the Shahjahanpur tahsil,. 
which was as yet undivided into parganas, followed by 686 in 
Eatra and 640 in Tilhar, whils the lowest was 244 in Ehutar, 
which was iar more backward than any other part, the next 
amaUest figure being 466 iu Nigohi. The towns with more than 
IfjNOii^biliats were the same as at the preceding enumetation. 
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The census of 1872 showed a great advance on its prede- 
cessor, though its accuracy waste some extent discounted in 
after years by the imperfect nature of the instructions given to 
enumerators. The total on this occasion, was 951,006, of whom 
438,943 were females. Atnong this number were 822,576 
Hindus, ,126,895 Musalmans and others, the balance consisting of 
1,535 Europeans in the cantonment. The average density, cal- 
culated on the present area, was 551 to the square mile, the rate 
va^ing from 1,011 in pargana Shahjahanpur, 767 in Eatra and 
680 in Tilhar to .505 in Nigohi and Kant, and 257 in Khutar. 
liiere were then 2,180 towns and villages in the district, and of 
the^ 2,037 had less than a thousand inhabitants, and 136 between 
one and five thousand. The towns with a larger population were 
the. same as before, with the addition of Eant. 

The following census in 1881 showed r /marked decline, owing 
doubtless to the effects of famine and several seasons of aa 
abnormally unhealthy type. The total dropped to 856,946, of 
whom 396,882 were females, while classified by religions there 
were 735,244 Hindus, 120,214 Musalmans, 1,408 Christians and 
80 others. The average density, calculated on the present area, 
was 496 per square mile ; the highest rate was 952 in par|rana 
Shahjahanpur, the next in order being Eatra with 691, Jalalpur 
with 589 and Tilhar with 532, while at the other end of the 
scale came Kant with 440, Ehera Bajhera with 425 and Khutar 
with 284. The population was distributed among 2,026 towns and 
villages, of which 1,905 had less than a thousand, and six more 
than five, thousand inhabitants, the latter being the same as before 
save that Kant had given place to Khudaganj. 

During the ensuing decade the district enjoyed almost unbroken 
prosperity, and it was confidently expected that a laige increase 
would be recorded. Such proved to be the case, for at the census 
of 1891 the total had risen to 918,551, including 423,245 females^. 
Qttheformernumber 787,186 were Hindus, 129,266 MusalmanSi 
1,828. Christians and 821 of other religions. The population was 
still m.Uq.h iQwer than that enumerated in 1872, or indeed in 1865j, 
and the average density was but 582 per square mile of the present 
area» The highest figure was 978 in pargana »%ahjahanpur, as 
beibrO) while next to this came Eatra with 760 and Tilhar with 
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the lowest rates being 490 in Kbera Bajhera» 468 in Fawajw mi 
293 in Khutar. The number of towns and rillages had increased 
to 2,037, of which 1,905 contained less than one thousand and six 
more than fire thousand inhabitants, the list of the latter remamiag 
unchanged. 

The last enumeration . took place in 1901, when a further 
increase was registered, though [the former rate had not been 
maintained, owing principally to ths effect of unfavourable seasons, 
a partial famine and several epidei.ics of considerable intensity. 

The recorded total was 921,535, representing an increase of 2,984. 

This increase was far from evenly distributed, for while the popu- 
lation in the Tilharand Jalalabad tahsils rose by 19,650 and 16376 
respectively, Shahjahanpur showed a decrease of 7,679, and in 
Pawayan the drop was no less than 25,863, this part of the district 
experiencing much the same vicissitudes] of fortune as befell the 
adjoining tracts of Filibhit. The average density for the whole 
district was 533*76 per square milo of the present area ; but the 
difference between the various subdivisions was more marked than 
ever, the Shahjahanpur tahsil coming first with 674, followed by 
Tilhar with 615, Jalalabad with 542 and Pawayan with only 377 to 
the square mile. Of the several parganas the most densely populated 
were Shahjahanpur with an average rate of 945, Eatra with 809 
and Jalalpur with 640,’while the lowest rates vrere 497 in Kant, 

414 in Pawayan and 258 in Khutar. 

The district then contained 2,040 inhabited towns and villages, Towai 

- and 

with an average population of 452 apiece. There were 1,899 fuiagi 
villages with less than one thousand inhabitants, and 115 with 
between one and two thousand, while of the remaining] 26 piaoes 
only six contained more than five thousand persons, these being 
the municipalities of Shahjahanpur and Tilhar, and the towns of 
Jalalabad, Ehudaganj, E^atra and Pawayan.^The average village 
population was 395, which is much the same as in Filibhit and 
considerably lower than the figures for the other adjacent distifatia* 

The villages are of the usual type found throughout BoUfthiaid, 
and consist of aggregations of mud houses with thatched roofii and 
general^ with a sin^ door, though the dwellings of the 
are or&arily of a more pretentions character, wiA a senes of 
ohaiabem ranged round woonrqf^ by mud tiiBir 
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Brick jbmldings are seldom to be seen except m tbe towns, m which 
there is a very considerable proportion of such habitations. The 
urban population amounts 4iO 13 per cent, of the whole, and two- 
thirds of this belong to Shahjahanpur itself : in the headquarters 


tahsil the ratio is consequently 28*8 per cent, as compared with 
12*3 in Tilhar, 3*9 in Jalalabad and 2*4 per cent, in Fawayan, 

It is not easy to ascertain in what degree the marked deorcaso 
in the population of two tahsils was due to migration. There was 
probably a good deal of internal migration within the district, which 
would help to account for the slight total increase. The vital statistics 
of the ten years showed a majority of 61,387 births over deaths, so 
that after making every allowance for faulty registration there must 
have been a very considerable leakage. The increase due to immi- 
gration cannot have been important. In 1891 the proportion of 
immigrants to the total population was 10*9 per cent., and at the 
following census the figure was exactly the same, 89*11 per cent, 
being natives of Shahjahanpur, while 9*61 came from adjacent 
districts and 1*28 per cent, from elsewhere ; and as there is no 
means of ascertaining what proportion of these immigrants came 
to the district during the last decade, it is but reasonable to suppose 
that there was only a normal, if not less than a normal, addition 
to the population from outside. On the other hand, the stream of 
emigration seems to have been extraordinarily large, for of all the 
persons enumerated in India who were born in this district 14*56 
per cent, were found in other parts of the United Provinces and 
*28 per cent, in other provinces. The former figure is unusually 
large, being in fact exceeded in no other case ; it represents a totid 
of 139,908 persons, found principally in Eheri, Pilibhit, Budaun 
and Hardoi, while Bareilly and Farrukhabad each contained 
about 15,000 natives of Shahjahanpur. These figures are fairly 
conclusive, for the excess of emigrants over immigrants in these 
provinces alone amounts to 41,506, although it is not possible to 


Of the total population 494,919 were males and 426,616 were 
females, the latter amountmg to 46*8 per cent, of the whole 
number. The proportion varies in the different tahsils, being 47*8 
in Shahjahanpur, M*1 in Fawayan, 45*9 in Tilhar and only 45*5 m 
JaUab^ These figures are much the same as those obtaining in 



all the neighbouring districts excejpt Famikhabad, where the ratio 
is considerably lower. The district ayorage is identical with that of 
Bareilly, higher than that of Budaun, but somewhat lower than that 
of Filibhit, Kheri, Sitapur and Hardoi, thus illustrating the general 
rule that the number of males tends to increase more rapidly 
than that of females in the western districts, while in the east of 
the United Provinces the reverse is the case. It is a noteworthy 
fact that the proportion has remained remarkably stable during the 
past half-century, since at every enumeration from 1853 onwards 
it has been between 46 and 46*7 per cent., and while the provincial 
totals show a constant increase in the number of females, this 
district proves an exception to tho general rule. The reason for 
the disproportion between the sexes remains a matter for conjec- 
ture. It is noticeable, though not to an equal extent, among 
both Hindus and Musalmans, tho respoctivo figures for females 
being 45*9 and 47 per cent. By some it is ascribed to tho former 
prevalence of infanticide, but against this may bo urged tho fact 
that there has been no relative increase in the number of females 
during recent years and also that there is very little difference in 
the figures for high and low castes, though it is true that the Eisans 
exhibit a much larger proportion of females, amounting to 47*6 per 
cent.i than do the Brahmans and Rajputs with 45*2 per cent. each. 

It is but fair, however, to point out that tho Chamars and many 
other castes of the lower orders show approximately identical figures. 

Among the whole population in 1901 there were 783,915 Biligionsi 
Hindus, 133,892 Musalmans, 1,863 Christians, 1,646 Aryas, 184 
Sikhs, 81 Jains, three Parsis, and one Buddhist. The proportion of 
Hindus amounts to 85*72 per cent., a figure which is much higher 
than in any other district of Bohilkhand. At the same lime tho 
district affords an example of the general rule that Musalmans, 
owing to their greater longevity and fertility, tend to increase 
more rapidly than their Hindu neighbours, the proportion in their 
case rising ^m 14*03 in 1881 to 14*07 in 1891 and to 14*53 at the 
last census. The distribution of the Musalman population is 
somewhat uneven, for whereas in the Shahjahanpur tahsil they 
constitute 28*8 per cent, of the entire population, the figure drops 
to 18*6 in lilhar, to 10*8 in Pawayan and to only 9*01 per cent, in 
Jalalabad. 
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Bindust An attempt was made at the lafct census to ascfertain the relatiyd 
strength of the various sects of Hinduism/ but the eiperiment 
proved a failure inasmuch as the vast majority of the Hindus 
professed no definite form of worship. Less than six per cent# 
declared in favour of any sect of Vaishnavism or Saivism, and the 
same results were obtained in most districts. The only distinction 
of real importance among the Hindu community is that of caste* 
The census returns show representatives of 68 different castes, 
excluding subdivisions, while in the case of 1,‘274 persons no caste 
was specified. Of course many of these castes are of little signi- 
ficance, for in 13 instances the number of members was less than a 
hundred, while in 15 others it was under a thousand. On the 
other hand, as many as 21 castes are found with a strength exceed- 
ing 10,000 persons, and of the rest several deserve mention as 
occurring in unusual numbers or for their comparative rarity in . 
other parts of the United Provinces. 

Ghamari. First; in point of numbers come the Chamars with 97,562 repre- 
sentatives or 12 44 per cent, of the Hindu population. They are 
the most numerous caste in all tahsils excepting Jalalabad, where 
.they take the third place. Most of them are engaged in agricul- 
ture, either as tenants or labourers, for in the latter capacity they 
do the bulk of the manual work in the holdings of Rajputs and 
Brahmans. They rank fairly high as husbandmen, being veiy 
industrious, but they are somewhat apt to relinquish their holdings 
on slight provocation, and they are distinctly inferior to the Eurmis, 
Eisans and Muraos. 

Kisans. The second place is taken by the Eisans, an agricultural caste 
closely allied to Eurmis. They are hard-working and industrious 
cultivators, and take a high rank as husbandmen; while perhaps 
inferior to the Eurmis and Muraos, they form the backbone of the 
cultivating community in several parganas. Their total number in 
1901 was 78,513 or 10*02 per cent, of the Hindu population, this 
figure being exceeded only in Furrukhabad. They are well distri- 
buted throughout the district, but are especially- strong in tiie 
Shahjahanpur and Tilhar tahsils, occupying the foremost place in 
the Nigohi paigana of the latter subdivision. 

Then follow the Ahirs with 71,109 representatives, or 9*07 per 
cent, of the Hindus, These ate most numerous in the JaUabiid' 
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and Tilhar tahsils, in the former of which they outnumber every 
other caste, while the total is relatively low in Shahjahanpur and 
Pawayan, though in either case it exceeds 13,000. Those Ahiis 
must be distinguished from the Ahars of the neighbouring district 
of Budaun, although the total includes many of the latter denomin- 
ation: they are cattle-breeders and graziers by tradition, but 
for the most part they devote themselves to agriculture, in which 
capacity they hold a prominent position as cultivators of the second 
class. The Ahirs are said to have come from the west, and they 
appear to have settled first in the lowlands of the Kamganga-and 
Ganges. They have innumerable subdivisions, but the great 
majority describe themselves as Qwalbans, Bhirgudis, Qhosis, 
Bachhars and Jadubans. 

More important than any of the above are the Rajputs or Tha- Bajputi 
kurs, numbering 68,260 or 8*71 per cent, of the Hindu commu- 
nity,, They are strongest in the Tilhar and Shahjahanpur tahsils, 
but almost everywhere they are the chief land-owning caste and 
exercise more influence than any other by reason of their long- 
established power and prestige. They are generally cultivators, 
but their skill as husbandmen is small, os they are averse to hard 
manual labour, which is generally undertaken by hired labourers 
of the lower castes, and they are forbidden to handle the plough. 

As usual, the Rajputs belong to an infinite variety of clans, though 
only a few rank as important among the ancient settlers and chief 
proprietors ; the presence of the rest being duo in the main either 
to migration in times of famine or else to the ordinary marriage 
customs of the caste. The most numerous are the Chauhans, of 
whom there were 9,639, principally in the Tilhar and Shahjahan- 
pur tahsils. In spite of their numerical strength and their high 
rank, they have not played an important part in the history of the 
district, and their advent is usually ascribed to marriage alliances, 
especially with the Eatehrias. The latter with 7,791 representa- 
uves, of whom more than half belcmg to the Tilhar tahsil and the 
bulk of the remainder to Fawayan, are among the oldest of the. 

Biypot settlezsin this tract 4 They appear to have taken their name 
fiDom thecounti^ olEatehr,a8 Bohilkh^ was invariably called 
bdSDCat the PabhAH domination, abhough they often ascribe their 
onigm tQ the paxgana of the Benai^ ^strict. The0» 
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original headquarters are said to have been at Qola, ^whence they 
moved to Nahil, and the Rao of Nahil is the acknowledged head of 
the clan. Their possessions were greatly reduced by the arrival of 
the Gaurs, who established themselves at Pawayan in the 
eighteenth century, but they still hold a large s^ro in Ehutar and 
in several other parganas, notably Jalalpur, though the Eatehrias of 
the latter pargatia are considered inferior by the rest of the clan. 
The Bachhils, who numbered 7,988 persons, a higher figure than in 
any other district, also rank among the earliest Rajput immigrants. 
The vast majority belong to the Shahjahanpur tahsil, and in 
particular to pargana Eant, whence their sphere of influence extends 
into Tilhar and Jamaur. They are of the Lunar race, and claim 
descent from one Draupad, who came from Rajputana to Farrukh* 
abad and thence to this district. It seems clear that they preced- 
ed the Eatehrias and that they suffered much at the hands of 
the latter and also of the 'Mnsalmans. Popular tradition makes 
the celebrated Raja Ben, or Vena, a Bachhil, and ascribes to this clan 
the ancient town of Mati in pargana Ehutar. It is believed by some 
that the Bachhils held all eastern Rohilkhand till their expulsion 
by the Eatehrias after 1174. It seems too, from the general 
prevalence of the legend, that their chief, commonly called Baja 
Deo, was overthrown by a Musalman force and his clansmen 
ejected from Jalalabad. Thence they retired into Eant and 
Nigohi, where one Chhabi Singh, who was a mere freebooter, 
obtained from Akbar the grant of the two parganas and Tilhar, the 
capital of the latter being popularly ascribed to one of the race 
named Tilok Chand. The Rathors, 6,293 in all, are scattered all 
over the district, and are descendants from immigrants who came 
from Farrukhabad and Etah. Like the Chauhans, they hold vezy 
high rank in the social scale, but never seem to have acquired any 
definite tract of country, several of them having taken daughters 
of the Eatehrias in marriage. It is otherwise with the Jangharas, 
who are not shown separately in the last census report but who 
numbered 5,841 in 1891. They are supposed to be Tomani by 
descent ; and thus to have sprung from the royal race of DeUi, 
which after the Musalman invasion spread eastwards to Sambhal 
and elsewhere, occupying the valley of the Ganges in Budaun and 
this distript. There were 1,060 Tomars in 1901, the chn beiiig 




strongest in the Jalalabad tahsil. The origin of the name Jang* 
hara is uncertain, but it is clear that they became dirided into 
two septs, known as the Jangharas of the bhur and the turai, the 
former holding the higher rank and occupying the uplands east 
of the Bamganga, while the latter belong to tho river valley and 
are found in this district, Budaun and Bareilly. The Ghandels, 
5,809, reside with few exceptions in the Jalalabad tahsil, and aro 
distributed over the valleys of tho Bamganga and Bahgul, from 
the hanhati on the west to the bhtir on the east. They are said 
to have como from Sheorajpur in tho Cawnporo district, whenco 
they moved to Muhammadabad in Farrukhabad, two of them 
named Dhir Sah and Bir Sah coming to Chachuapur in Jalalabad, 
where they settled after expelling the Kurmis. Their descend- 
ants drove out the Bachhils, or else, as tho Bachhils relate, 
obtained the land as dowry from the chieftain of Jalalabad. Tho 
Ghandels are still in a flourishing condition, their principal estates 
being Khandar and Paraur. The Qaurs numbered 3,063, and aro 
scattered over the district : their original home was Ghandra in 
Sitapur, whence they came west and acquired Sehramau in the 
Shahjabanpur pargana, while others of the same stock at a much 
later date laid the foundations of the great Pawayan estate. Tho 
Panwars, of whom there were 3,919, chiefly in Shahjabanpur and 
Jalidabad, and in particular along tho Hardoi border from tho 
Bamganga to the Qarra, are said to have como from Ujjain and to 
have first settled in Euria, whenco they colonised many other 
villages. The Easibs numbered 2,330 souls in 1891, and are found 
mainly in the south of Nigohi and in the bordering villages of tho 
adjacent parganas. Their origin is obscure, and though they 
claim identity with the Eachhwaha^, they take but a low place 
in social precedence. Another clan of which nothing is known is 
the Eateha or Eathiar, belonging for the most part to the Jalal- 
abad tahail, and particularly to the western portion of the bankaii, 
on either side of the Sot. The Sombansis, 2,433, are found in all 
parts of the district \ the Bagbubansis, 1 ,382, are almost entirely 



Bangaon pargana ; and the Bhadaurias, 1,085, are scattered about, 
being inunigzants from the Agra district. Other clans occur* 
rii^ in numbers exoeedmg500 are the BaiSi the Janwarsi the 
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Gautams and tho !l£achhwahas. the last belong to the Tilhar 
tahsil, the Janwara to Jalalabad, and the Gautams to Bangaon 
east of the Ramganga, while the first are very evenly distri- 
buted. 

Next to the Rajputs come the Brahmans, of whom there were 
61,456 or 7 ’84 por cent, of the Hindus. They are far stronger in 
the Pawayan tahsil than elsewhere, although they take a promin- 
ent place in every subdivision, holding largo areas as proprie- 
tors and tenants. As a rule they are indifferent cultivators, 
little better than the Rajputs, for they suffer from the same 
disabilities and depend prin<dpally on hired labour. The majority 
belong to the Kanaujia subdivision, while the Gaurs, who prevail 
in the rest of Rohilkhand, are here but sparsely represented. There 
are many Sanadhs, who should properly bo included among 
Eanaujias, and a few Saraswatis, Gujaratis and others. 

The Kahars, numbering 40,048 souls or 5*11 per cent, of the 
Hindus, arc found throughout the district, but their chief place 
of residence is the Tilhar tahsil. They arc carriers and domestic 
servants by occupation, but they are frequently engaged as general 
labourers, fishermen and cultivators. In the last capacity they are 
husbandmen of no great skill, though very industrious. There are 
many subdivisions of the cav.te, but almost all the Eahars of thijs 
district are described as Bathmas, as is the case in Bareilly and 
Budaun. 

The Eachhis and Muraos, who are practically identical, take 
the foremost place among the cultivating castes. 'Their ’style of 
husbandry is very careful and minute, and they devote most of 
their attention to market gardening and the cultivation* of sugar- 
cane, poppy and the more valuable staples. In 1901 Eachhis 
numbered 83, -^81 and Muraos 30,612, together constituting 8*24 
per cent, of the Hindu community. They are far more numerous 
in the Shahjohanpur tahsil than elsewhere, while Tilhar eomes next*, 
in the latter Muraos preponderate, whereas this caste is hardly 
known in Jalalabad. They have identical subdivisions, the chief 
being the Saksena, Eachhwaha and Hardia. 

Eurmis also come in the first flight of agriculturists and ms 
general farmers are unsurpassed. They have a special predilectiqi 
for sugarcane, and in their field-work are largely assisted *by‘ thdif 
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women folk, which gives them a great advantage over tenants of 
the higher castes. They numbered in all 27,003 souls, or 3*44 
per cent, of the Hindus, and are almost entirely confined to the 
Pawayan and Tilhar tahsils, being particularly strong in the 
Khutar and Jalalpur parganas. They belong for the most part 
to the Kanaujia and Gangpari subdivisions. 

The Telis are unusually numerous, having a total of 24,364 Telis. 
01 3*11 per cent, of the Hindu population. They are evenly dis- 
tributed throughout the district, but arc found in greatest strength 
in and around the two principal towns. By j)rofession they arc 
oil-prcs.sers, but they also are frequently engaged in trading and 
agriculture. Their social position is not high, but their chief 
subdivision goes by the pretentious name of Rathor, this also 
predominating in the neighbouring districts of Hardoi and 
SitapuT. 

The Banias again are relatively strong in this district, aggre- Baniaa. 
gating 22,626 or 2,89 per cent, of the Hindu.s. They are evenly 
distributed all over the area, the Tilhar tahsil coming first with a 
small majority. They are for the most part engaged as money- 
lenders and traders, but it is by no means rare to find them in the 
guise of cultivators, while their proprietary holdings are largely 
pn the increase. None of the great subdivisions of the caste 
occurs in any strength. The most numerous are the Angiars, 
who appear to be a branch of the Mahesris, and the Simmalis, who 
are probably identical with the Sonwanis of Hardoi and Kheri, a 
sub-caste of the Agrahari Banias. The last census showed 1,443 
Umars and 1,182 Agarwalas, mainly in the Shahjahanpur and 
Tilhar tahsils ; but the bulk of the Banias in this district describe 
themselves merely as Mahajans, without any definitive subdivision. 

These castes comprise all that possess more than 20,000 Othor 
representatives, and together they make up 70*87 per cent, of the 
entire Hindu population. The others are of little importance or 
else are too familiar to deserve s<;parate mention. Ten castes with 
numbers exceeding 10,000 apiece account for an additional 20*09 
per cent. These are Dhobis, 19,873 ; Eoris, or Hindu weavers, 

19,433 ; Pasis, 17,627 ; Qadariyas, 17,007 ; Barhais, 16,396 ; Bhar- 
bhunjasor Bhuijis, 15,823; Nais, 15,109; Dhanuks, 13,207; Lohars, 

11|856| and Kayasthd, 11,166. The Qadariyas are more commoia 
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in the Tilhar tahsil than elsewhere, but the rest are fairly evenly 
distributed except the Pasis, two-thirds of whom belong to tahsil 
Pawayan. The caste is to be found in far greater strength in the 
districts of Oudh to the south and cast, and Shahjabanpur contains 
considerably more Pasis than any other part of Rohilkhand. The 
Eayasths comprise several old families and hold a fair amount of 
land : they belong with few exceptions to the Saksena and Sribastab 
subdivisions, the former predominating, Next in order, with 
numbers ranging from ten to five thousand each, follow Kumhars, 
Bhangis or sweepers. Sonars, Kalwars and Gujars, the last being 
practically confined to Jalalabad; while those with more than 2,000 
members are Ehatiks, Faqirs of various kinds, Bahelias, who are 
relatively very numerous here, Lodhs, Darzis and Nats, Of the 
rest few are of any note or occur in unusual numbers. It may be 
mentioned perhaps that there were 484 Radhas, who are singers 
and dancers closely akin to Nats ; while there were 104 Pankhias, 
all in the Jalalabad tahsil. The latter caste is very uncommon 
elsewhere, at any rate under the guise of Hindus, since there is a 
fair number in various districts who are called Musalmans, though 
they are by no means strict in their observance of tho laws of Islam, 
By profession they arc cultivators and fishermen, and they reside 
almost invariably in tho khadir lands of the Ganges and other 
rivers. The wandering and criminal tribes are well represented in 
this district, for in addition to tho Nats there are comparatively 
large numbers of Haburas, Kanjars, Sansias, Bhantus and others, 
though the census figures are seldom reliable owing to the 
prevailing habit among such people of describing themselves as 
members of less disreputable castes. To the same class belong the 
Harjalas, of whom there were 240, almost all in the Tilhar 
tahsil ; the total is larger than in any other district, but they 
seldom reside continously in any place, and their principal habitat 
is Eheri. 

The Muhammadan population consists with few exceptions of 
members of the Sunni sect, these amounting to 98 per cent, of the 
total. There were in 1901 but 473 Shias, while the rest were 
made up mainly of Lalbegis, who are converted sweepers* and only 
Musalmans by courtesy, or else of followers of some saint, usually 
of local celebrity only. Far more important is the division into 
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tribes and castes. At the last cousus 47 Musalmau ctistes wore 
enumerated, exclusive of tribal subdivisions, which are quite as 
numerous as is the case with Hindus, and also of 694 persons who 
returned no caste in particular. At the same time the five princi- 
pal castes, whoso total is over 5,000 in each instance, make up 75 
per cent, of the entire Musalman population, and six more, with 
2,000 representatives and over, contribute an additional ]8'71 
per cent., so that the rest are obviously of very little importance, 
while in fourteen cases the number is less than one hundred. 

Fii'standforemost come the Fathans with a total of 41,137 or Psthans. 
30*72 per cent, of the whole Musalman community, a figure which 
is approached in no other district except Bareilly. More than 
half of them belong to the Shahjahanpur tahsil, but the total 
exceeds 5,000 in every other subdivision. They are variously 
' engaged, but the majority are cultivators, while they also take a 
leading place among the landed proprietors ofthc district, although 
their attitude during the Mutiny cost them dear, as many estates 
were forfeited for rebellion. There are many clans represented 
among the Fathans of Shahjahanpur. As usual the Ghori and 
Yusufzai are the strongest, the former in Shahjahanpur and 
Fawayan, and the latter in Tilhar. Then come the Dilazak, with 
1,942 representatives, almost wholly in Tilhar and Shahjahanpur, 
in the latter place including many descendants of the original 
founders of the city. After these follow the Bangash, chiefiy in 
Jalalabad, owing to the proximity of that tahsil to their head- 
f quarters in Farrukhabad : the Muhammadzai, mainly in Shahjahan- 
pur ; the Rohillas, though this name is rather a generic term than 
indicative of a particular clan ; the Tarins of Shahjahanpur and 
the Warakzais, for the most part in Jalalabad. The clans enumerat- 
ed in the census report, however, make up less than half of the 
entire number. Several others were mentioned in the report of . 

1891, notably the Mehmads, probably the same as Mohmands, with 
3,460 members, the Ammazais, the Bakarzais, the Khalils and the 
l)attdzais,whileeven this addition Ms to account for a large pro- 
Tportion of the Fathans. Often, it is true, the name is improperly 
applied to others than descendants of Afghanjimmigrants, especially 
in the case of converted Rajputs, who habitually assume the style 
of Pathao, 
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The same qualification applies with even greater force to the 
Sheikhs, of whom a very considerable proportion must bo of Hindu 
origin. Most Sheikhs belong to one or other of the many recog- 
nised subdivisions, but the reason is that converts usually adopted 
the tribe of the qazi or mufti at whoso hands they were received 
into Islam, prosclytism being one of the recognised duties of these 
officials, under the Pathan Sultans and their Mughal successors, The 
total number of Sheikhs in 1901 was 23,905 or 17*85 per cent, of 
the Musalmans, Nearly half resided in the Shahjahanpur tahsil and 
one-third in Tilhar, while in Jalalabad the number was very small. 
The chief subdivision is the Qurreshi, with 9,GG7 members, and 
this preponderates in every part of the district, Then come 
Siddiqis with 5,223, Usmanis with 232, almost wholly in the 
Shahjahanpur tahsil, and Ansaris with 225. Many others are 
represented, notably the Faruqia and the Bani Israil, though often 
the names ate indefinite or fanciful. 

The third place is taken by the Julahas or weavers, of whom 
there were 18,418 or 13*7G of the Muhammadan population, the 
great majority belonging to the Shahjahanpur and Tilhar tahsils. 
They have no subdivisions of importance, and all bear a strong 
family resemblance to one a*nothcr. Many of the Julahas still 
follow their ancestral calling, but the decline of the weaving 
industry has driven a considerable proportion to engage in other 
forms of occupation, especially husbandry, in which capacity the 
Julaha of Eohilkhand has attained a very fair standard of profi- 
ciency. Closely allied to them are the Bchnas or cotton carders, 
who are remarkably numerous in this district, with a total of 9,581 
or 7*16 per cent, of the Musalmans. They are fairly evenly dis- 
tributed throughout the district, but are stronger in the Tilhar 
and Pawayan tahsils than elsewhere. 

Nothing need be said of the various denominations of Faqirs, 
aggregating 7,391 persons in all. No other caste occurs in numbers 
exceeding five thousand, tho next in order being Darzis, Saiyids. 
Qassabs orbutchera, Hajjaras or Nais, Manihars or glass-workers, 
and converted Rajputs, drawn principally from the Chauhan and 
Sombansi clans. The Saiyids, 8,454, of whom more than half 
belong to tahsil Shahjahanpur, are much the most important, and 
are drawn from many subdivisions, the chief being the Hnaaini, 
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followed by the Bukhari and the Hasani. Other castes with more 
than a thousand members apieco are Bhatiaras or innkcopew, 
Kunjraa, Mughals, Bhangis and Nau-]!Huslims. The rest are of no 
special interest, as none occurs in unusual numbers or deserves 
notice on ethnographical grounds. In most cases they aro 
scattered over the district, though the 520 Mallahs are confined 
to Jalalabad, and the 224 Chhipis or cotton-printers reside in tho 
Tilhar tahsil. 

Of tho total Christian population 124 wero Europeans or christi- 
Eiirasians, this low figure being duo to tho temporary removal of 
tho garrison, and 1,739 were natives. Tho latter, who numbered 
181 in 1872, had increased to 460 in 1881 and to 770 ton years 
later. With the exception of 41 Anglicans and a few Roman 
J Catholics, they belonged to tho American Episcopal Methodist 
Church, which is the solo mission agency in tho district. It was 
started in 1859 by the Reverend J, W. Waugh, and tho first under- 
taking was tho establishment of a school in tho city, which still 
exists as an aided high school. In 1861 a boys’ orphanage was 
removed from Bareilly to Shahjahanpur and located at Lodipur in 
the suburbs, on tho catt fide of tho Klmnaut, This orphanage 
now contains 136 toys of all ages, who aro taught various trades 
in addition to a good vernacular education. In tho samo settle- 
ment is a widows’ home and a small day school, besides two 
flourishing Sunday schools, all under tho supc^rintendenco of an 
^Indian pastor. In connection with the orphanage there is a 
^Xhristian village and agricultural colony at Panahpur in tho Kheri 
district, some ten miles distant, consisting of about 900 acres of 
junglo land purchased in 1869. The headquaiters of tho mission 
are in the civil station close to the city, tho circle including tho 
city, civil lines and cantonment. There is a chapel near tho 
station, in which English services arc held for the railway servants 
and troops. Other institutions comprise a boys’ high school in the 
city; the Bidwell Memorial boarding school for Christian girls, and 
Ifl Sunday schools with an average attendance of some 380 boys 
and girls ; the whole being in charge of a resident missionary. A 
branch of the mission is located in Dilawarganj, where are two 
.vernacular schools and four Sunday schools. Out-stations at 
present exist at fawayan, and here an Indian pastor is ctatioAsd 
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to look after the Christian community, os well as schools for boys 
and girls, and three Sunday schools ; and at Tilhar, where there is 
a large congregation under an Indian pastor, who also manages ^ 
two day schools and four Sunday schools. There are minor sta- 
tions at Eatra, Ehutar, Ramapur, Jalalabad and Ehera Bajhera, as 
well as in two villages in Oudh. For the Anglican community 
there is ordinarily no resident chaplain, the station being periodic- 
ally visited by the chaplain of Bareilly. St. Mary’s Church in the 
cantonment is a handsome Gothic building with a spire 60 feet in 
height. It was built in 1848 by private subscription and was 
consecrated by Bishop Cotton in 1860. 

Other A branch of the Arya Samaj was started in Shahjahanpur at 

*®^®“** an early date, but the movement has not made great headway, the 
total number of adherents being 640 in 1891 and 1,646 at the , 
fcst census. The number is not, however, a measure of its influ- 
ence, for the Aiyas belong with few exceptions to the educated 
classes. They have a building of their own and a school in Shah- 
jahanpur, and branches have been established at Tilhar and many 
other places in the district. The members are drawn from many 
different castes, but a few occupy prominent positions: there 
were 488 Kayasths, 416 Brahmans, 221 Banias, 179 Rajputs and 
• 76 Sonars, while the rest were mainly Kalwars, Halwais, Barhais 
and Ahirs," The Sikhs, 184 persons in all, are immigrants from 
the Punjab, and are generally to be found in the police or other 
Government service. The Jains are traders of the Agarwala sub- ' . 
division of Banias, and the Parsis are shop-keepers at Shahjahan- 
pur, 

Ooenpa. classification of the people according to occupations shows 

tioni, that the district is essentially agricultural in character, the pro- 
portion of the population directly dependent on cultivation being 
68*7 per cent, as compared with a provincial average of 65-4. This 
figure excludes *84 per cent, coming under the head of pasture, 
and also the very considerable number of those who betake 
themselves to agriculture as a subsidiary means of support. In the 
rural tracts practically the whole population may be classed as agri^ 
cultural, for the industries are merely such as supply the needs of a 
cultivating community. For the purposes of the census, however, 
they are included in the next great dass, comprising t ho se 
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concerned with the preparation and supply of material substance, 
which makes up 15*4 per cent., inciuding 141,907 men, women and 
children.- The nature of these industries is shown by the fact that 
36*01 per cent, of the total comes under the head of food, drink 
and stimulants, 29'78 under textile fabrics and dress, 8*41 under 
wood, cane and leaves, 7*89 under metals and precious stonesi 
5*57 under glass and earthenware, and 3*02 per cent, under 
leather. On the whole the industrial element is larger than the 
provincial average, this being due partly to the presence of a large 
city and partly to the existence of a considerable area of jungle and 
forest land. The next class comprises personal service, 4*91 per 
cent, of the whole, which is a fairly normal 6gure, and then follows 
4*32 per cent, in the category of general labour other than 
agricultural. The next in order are administration with 1*7 per 
' cent)., this class embracing Government, local and municipal 
service in addition to those under the Military department; 
commerce, transport and storage with 1*69 per cent., the commercial 
population proper being relatively small with only *6 per cent.; 
professions with 1*27 per cent., this being a very comprehensive 
term, as the class ranges from legal and medical practitioners to 
dancing girls and acrobats; and lastly means of subsistence 
independent of any occupation, with 1*17 per cent., this again, 
being a very wide definition, inasmuch as it includes persons of 
independent means as well as pensioners and prisoners main* 
y tained at the State expense in the district gaol, 
f The general tongue of the people is some form of Western Laaguia 
Hindi, principally the dialect known as Eanaujia, which is 
spoken in the adjoining districts of Pilibhit, Hardoi and Parrukh* 
abad. There is naturally no hard and fast line of demarca- 
tion between this Eanaujia and the Braj of Budaun and^ Bareilly 
on the west, while at the same time there is no geographical bound- 
ary between the spheres of Eanaujia on the one hand and the 
Awadhi dialect of Eastern Hindi which is found in the districts 
of Oudh to the east. Boughly speaking, it may be taken that 
r throughout the greater part of the rural tracts the speech of the 
uneducated classes corresponds more closely to the Eanaujia 
form than to any other, while in the towns and particularly among 
the Mnaalmans the usual language is that known as Urdu or 
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Hindustani. Tho census returns are of little value in this respect 
owing to tho fact that the Miisalmans generally gave Urdu and 
the Hindus Hindi as their mother tongue, although often tho two 
dialects were practically identical. They show that 99*98 per 
cent, of the inhabitants spoke some form of Western Hindi, and 
that only 9*76 per cent, actually specified Urdu. The remaining 
languages are quite unimportant : they comprise English, 
Pashtu, Bengali, Marwari and Panjabi, none of these being used 
by permanent residents. 

The record of indigenous literature is somewhat meagre, 
In the eighteenth century a bard named Chandan Rai of Nahil 
came to tho court of tho Gaur Raja of Pawayan, and several of 
his poems have been handed down, the most celebrated being the 
Kesi i Vrakash* His grandson was Makrand Rai, who was born 
in 1823 and wrote a much admired work entitled the Rxsyck Ran, 
Another native of this, district was Man Bhawan, a Brahman of 
Mundia, who was the author of several Hindi works, including 
tho Sringar Hatnabalit though this is sometimes attributed to 
one of his pupils. Among the Musalmans tho chief name is that 
of Nawab Muhabbat Khan of Shahjahanpur, the son of Nawab 
Faiz Ata Khan of the Daudzai family, who in 1805 wrote a 
history of India named the Aklibar-i-Muhabbat, a comprehensive 
work of little merit. Another Persian history styled the Shahja^ 
hanpurnama or tho Anhar-ul-bakr was written by an unknown 
Pathan of Shahjahanpur in 1839. The author's name does not 
appear, but he states that his brother was Muhammad Khan, a poet 
who wrote under tho pseudonym of Ahmad. At the present day 
there is not a single newspaper published at Shahjahanpur. A 
monthly journal in Urdu and Hindi called the Arya Darpan was 
started in 1880 as a fortnightly, died out after a few years, and was 
lately resuscitated for a brief period : it dealt with social and 
religious matters in general, and expressed the views of the Arya 
Samiy in particular. An Urdu fortnightly called tho Anjuman 
was first published in 1860, but after a long career dropped out of 
existence some few years ago. 

The forms of land tenure prevailing in this district present 
no peculiar features and require no special description, being iden* 
tical with those found throughout the United Provinces. In 







there were altogether 2,377 mamas or Tillages, and these were sub^ 
divided into 3,783 mahala, The number of the latter has greatly 
increased of late years, as indeed has been the case throughout 
Rohilkhand, though here the process of subdivision has not yet 
been carried to the same lengths as in many districts. Of these mahals 
1,060 were singh zamindari and owned by one proprietor, this 
form being most prevalent in the Fawayan pargana, which contains 
the one large estate in the district. The joint zamindari form 
was found in 1,417 mahalSt and is most common in Jalalabad, 
Fawayan and Tilhar. Of the coparcenary types the most general 
is perfect found in 777 instances, while the imperfect 

paitidari mahals numbered 396, principally in Jalalabad and 
Kant, and the remaining 133 were hhaiyachara^ a variety which is 
mainly confined to the Rajput estates of Jalalabad, and in several 
parganas is entirely unknown. 

Unfortunately there are no statistics to show the distribution propric 
of proprietary holdings according to castes prior to 1870, In 
that year the Rajputs, who still take the lead, in several parganas 
holding by far the most prominent position, owned 47*64 per 
cent, of the district. Musalmans, especially Fathans, who predo- 
minate in the vicinity of the city, came second in the list with 
23*15; and then followed Brahmans with 8*93, Kayasths with 
6*99, Kurmis with 3*12, Kalwars with 2*75, Banias with 2*44, “ 
Ahirs with 1*37 andKhattris with 1*25 per cent. During tho 
next thirty years the trading classes, Banias, Khattris and Kalwars, 
gained very rapidly, at the expense mainly of tho Rajputs, Kurmis 
and Kayasths, while Brahmans also had improved their position 
materially. In 1907*08 Rajputs owned 42*36 and Musalmans 
23*59 per cent, of the total area. Next in order were Brahmans 
with 9*7, Banias and Mahajans with 8*01, Kayasths with 4*07, 
Kalwars with 3*04, Khattris with 2*91, Ahirs with 1*93 and Kurmis 
with 1*91 per cent. In the south-west portion of the districti 
comprising the parganas of Jalalabad, Kant and Khera Bajhera, 
small resident Hindu pattidarSf mostly belonging to the higher 
castes, own the bulk of the land ; and round the towns of Shahjahan* 
pur, Tilhar and Katra these give place in large measure to MusaU 
mans and to Hindus of the tnuling classes, who with few exceptions 
are residents of the towns in question. The number of non-fusid^t 
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proprietoiB is remarkably large, aad it is probably no exaggera- 
tion to say that one-fourth of the total area is in their hands. In 
the north-east the land is generally owned by Hindus of high caste, 
Eajpute with few exceptions, and this is the only part of the district 
in which large zamindars preponderate. As a class the landlords 
are poor, and the number of proprietors in affluent circumstances 
is extremely limited. At the time of the settlement only 21 
per cent, of the entire district was in the hands of persons paying 
more than Rs. 1,000 as land revenue, and in the great majority of 
instances the estates arc far too small to enable the owners to live on 
their rents alone or to be independent of proprietary cultivation, 
while oven so a large number of the zamindara are very poor and 
usually encumbered with debt. 

Sa]a largest estate in the district is that of Pawayan, at present 

Pmyiu. held by Raja Fateh Singh. The family belongs to the Gaur clan of 
Rajputs, and is connected with the ancient houses of Chandra, 
Maholi and Katesar in Sitapur, Its foundation was more or 
less accidental, being primarily due to the marriage of a Gaur 
lady of the Chandra house to Rao Gopal Singh, the Katehria chief- 
tain of Nahil, who held sway over the whole pargana of Pawayan. 
At the beginning of the eighteenth century Gopal Singh was killed 
in a fight with the Pathans of Shahjahanpur, and his widow sought 
the aid of her kinsmen on behalf of her two infant sons. There- 
upon Bhupat Sin^h and Himmat Singh of Chandra led a force * 
into the district and re-established the Eatehrias at Nahil. A 
subsequent dispute with the Pathans occasioned a second call for 
Gaur aid, and Udai Singh, the second son of Bhupat Singh, after 
defeating the Musalmans at Deokali, seized a large portion of the 
Katehria estate for himself and settled at Pawayan, of which he is 
said to have been the founder. By degrees he established his 
authority over almost the entire pargana, and strengthened his 
position by winning the favour of H^z BahmatEhan. He was 
succeeded by his son. Raja Jaswant Singh, and the latter was 
followed by Raja Bhagwant Singh, both of whom were allowed to 
. retain possession of their estate by the Nawab Wazir, In 1802 
. the whole pargana, save a few villages retained by the Eatehrias 
of Nahil and Jiwan, was in the hands of Baja Baghunath Singh, 
^tfaesonof Bhagwant Singh, and the right to the sqmindan Was 
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specifically recognised by Mr. Wellesely, the Deputy Governor. 
The Raja died in 1825, and his widow, Rani Raj Eunwar, held the 
estate till 1850. At the third settlement the Raja refused to engage, 
and he was consequently excluded, the settlement being made with 
farmers. In 1818, however, he was admitted to engage for 284 
villages, but he still declined engagements for the remaining 253, 
which were given to farmers and muqaddamSj the refusal to accept 
the demand being interpreted as a tacit relinquishment of his 
proprietary rights at the first regular settlement. On that occasion 
the Rani was held by Mr. Muir to be the taluqdur and not the 
real proprietor of her 247 villages, on the ground that while the late 
Raja had been admitted to engage for all the best villages in 
the pargana and had relinquished the rest, which were settled with 
the muqaddamSf the rights of the latter ought not be extinguished 
in the good villages. An enquiry followed, in which it was 
determined that no subordinate rights could be established in 126 
villages, but that the remainder wore to be settled with the village 
zamindara as under -proprietors, the Rani receiving a vaalikana 
allowance of 26 per cent. When the Rani died in 1850, she was 
succeeded by Jagannath Singh, her adopted son, who was the great- 
grandson of Bagh Rao, the younger brother of Raja Udai Singh. 
The question of the malikana was brought up and formed a fruit- 
ful subject of discussion for many years, but it continued to bo 
paid at the full rate till 1873, when it was reduced to 10 per cent. 
This measure would appear to have been an act of much injus- 
tice to the Raja, who with his brother Baldeo Singh had rendered 
signal service to the Government during the Mutiny by killing the 
rebel leader, Maulvi Ahmad-ullah, at Fawayan, for which he had 
received a reward of Rs. 50,000 and many marks of distinction. 
Subsequently the property became heavily encumbered owing to 
litigation and other causes, with the result that the Wazirnagar 
estate in Sitapur was sold and the rest of the Raja’s possessions 
were placed under the management of the Court of Wards from 
^1880 to 1887. Two years later he died, and was succeeded by his 
nephew and adopted son, Raja Fateh Singh, whose father was 
Baldeo Singh. The property, which was held jointly by the Raja and 
his adoptive mother till the latter’s decease, again became encum- 
bered and was taken under the management of the Court of Waidi 
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from 1898 till October 1906. The Raja is a scholar of repute and 
is an honorary magistrate for the whole of the Pawayan tahsil. Hi_s 
estate, apart from the 183 mahals from which ho receives a 
malikana allowance of Rs. 4,468, consists of 153 whole villages and 
17 shares in Pawayan, two villages and three shares in Baragaon, 
and nine villages and two shares in Khutar, the whole paying a 
revenue of Rs. 63,834 on a total area of 71,986 acres. In addition 
the Raja pays Rs. 2,043 in Kheri and Rs. 252 in the Hardoi 
district. 

The head of the Katehriasin this district is the Rao of Nahil. 
Ho claims descent from one llari Singh, a younger brother of the 
Katehria Raja, who in the 10th century settled at Gola Rai- 
pur and laid the foundations of a large estate.* His successor, 
Bikram Singh, obtained a sanadfrom Aurangzebin 1659, grant- 
ing him the title of Rao and a large number of villages in Gola. 
It was ho who first took ivp his abode in Nahil, where his descendants 
have since resided. One of them, Rao Gopal Singh, was killed 
in a conflict with the Pathans and his widow invoked the aid of the 
Gaurs, who seized the greater part of the Katehria property, as 
already nan’atcd, During tho Mutiny Rao Jit Singh of Nahil ren- 
dered good service in the defence of Pawayan against tho Fyzabad 
Maulvi and in return he received a grant of confiscated land. He 
died in 1884 and was succeeded by Rao Dal Singh, who owns four 
villages and two portions in pargana Pawayan, with an area of 3,266 
acres and a demand of Rs. 3,765, comprising a share in the family 
property of eight villages and six shares, 7,365 acres in extent, 
assessed at Rs. 7,415, The Rao in addition holds four small villages 
in Pilibhit. Another family of Katchrias, said to represent a 
younger branch of tho Nahil house, is that of Khutar, the whole 
of which pargana was held by them at the cession. The head of 
tho house was usually, and still is, styled Raja and engaged for 
tho revenue at tho first four settlements. In 1838, however, 
tho Raja was declared to bo merely a farmer and was deprived 
of all but his six revenue-free villages and five others, the 
rest b('iug settled with his relatives and the headmen, while the 
old revenue-free holdings were at the same time assessed. A 

* Possibly identical with tho famous Hari Bingh, brother of Khirag Singh, 
who led Ihft Katdmas at tho end of tho Idth oonturyt 
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monthly pension of Rs. 600 was subsequently given to Khushhal. 

Singh, but this ceased at his death in 1855. Fateh Sah, the present 
representative, is the son of Mihrban Sah, and holds nine villages 
and seven shares with an area of 8,431 acres and a demand of 
Rs. 2,828, He is the heir to his cousin’s widow. Rani Chandeli, who 
owns an estate in Khutar and the remnant of the propity held by 
the Bargujars of Anupshahi\ Among numerous other members 
of the clan are Shoo Saran Sah and Lakhan Sah of Muriulpur, 
who are at present minors under the Court of Wards and own 
eleven villages and one malml in Khutar, assessed at Rs. 2,537 ; 
the Sehramau North family, the chief of whom is Balwant Singh, 
who together hold 32 villages and 27 shares in Khutar, with an 
area of 15,037 acres and a revimuc of Rs. 0,374, as well as one 
village in Pilibhit and two in the Sitapur district ; the Bela family 
and the various offshoots of the same hoiisi*. To a different stock 
belong the Katchrias of the Jalalabad tahsil, who among other 
property own the Barah taluqa of 13 mahals assessed at Rs. 8,718 
and that of Pilua, which comprises 10 Mdhals with a revenue 
demand of Rs. 5,005. 

The Ohandel family of Paraur, representing a branch of the other 
Khandar house, holds a large estate which was undivided in tho 
days of the late owner, Raja Narayan Singh, who w’as an excellent 
landlord and greatly improved his propi-ty. Ho received tho 
personal title of Raja in 1897, but did not live long to enjoy tho 
honour. His son, Kunwar Mahendra Singh, now owns four 
villages and 14 shares, all in Jalalabad save one in Khera Bajhera, 
and pays a revenue of Rs. 4,280 on an area of 4.029 Jicres ; whilo 
the other share, now under tho Court of Wards, comprising one 
village and 19 portions with an area of 4,935 acrcis and an assess- 
ment of Rs. 5,000, is owned by Tliakur Budhpal Singh, a grand- 
son of the late Raja. Tho large taluqa of Khandar in Jalalabad is 
hold by an overgrown community of Chandels and comprises 72 
shares assessed at Rs. 25,613 ; while to the same clan belong tho 
seven mahals of Pehna, paying Rs. 3,614, and the Kilapur taluqa^ 

With a revenue of Rs. 2,000, The chief Chauhan estate is that 
of Dhakia Ragha in Nigohi, which comprises 17 villages and 
nine shares in that pargana, one village and one vnahal in Tilhar 
and one minute mahal in Khera Bajhera, the whole being 10|574 
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acres in extent and assessed at Rs, ll,lb3. A considerable 
properly belongs to Thakur Bhajan Singh and other Chauhans 
ol Khutar, consi.'iliiig of six villages and 23 shares in that pargana 
and six shares in Shahjahanpur, assessed at Rs. 7,884. This 
formerly beloriged to the Raja of Khutar and formed the dowry 
of a daughter who was married to a Chaiihan of Mainpuri. Of the 
Bachiiils the chief are Ewaz Singh and Baldeo Singh, the sons 
of Khuman Singh of Kakrauwa, who in addition to small pro- 
perties ill the Kheri and Mainpuri districts own 10 villages and 
nine maluds in Tilhar, two villagers in Pawayan, 15 mahals in 
Kant, nine in Khera Bnjhera, 13 in Jalalabad and one in Jamaur, 
the whole amounting to 9,837 acres with a revenue of Rs. 10,736. 
The Bachhils of Bari in Kant own (ught villages and seven shares, 
paying Rs. 2,282 ; those of Banthara have two villages and two 
mahnU in Jamaur, assessed at Rs. 3,009 ; and the Gaurs of 
Sehraniau South own 12 villages and tmi shares in pargana 
Shahjiihanpur and two vKthalfi in Jamaur, with a total area of 
5,588 acres and a revenue of Rs. 8,106. The only Rathor estate of any 
noti! is that of Khnjuri in Jalalabad, which is assessed at Rs. 2,900 ; 
but a number ot villages arc hidd by th > Rathors of Khutar, whoso 
ancestor came from Khimsepurin Farrukhabad and married a 
daught -r ol' the Khutar Raja. Ihe Jaugharas own several large 
properties. In Jalalabad they have the Umarsanda tataqii of 
eh'ven shares in villages assi'ssed at Rs. 5,675, and the others are 
mainly in Khera Bajhcra. Thakur Brijpal Singh of Garhia 
Rangi, whose estate has been for some years under the Court of 
Wards, owns 12 villages in whole and part and pays Rs. 5,722, 
exclusive of Rs. 2,837 in Budauu and Rs. 1,870 in Bareilly. 
Hi*' three cousins own a somewhat smaller property in the three 
districts assessed at Rs. 8,636. Raghuraj Singh and others of 
Khera Rath, the descendants of those who wore rewarded for their 
loyalty during the Mutiny, hold 14 shares assessed at Rs. 3,073; 
and Ganga Singh of Sarjupur, near Jaitipur, owns two villages 
and parts of twelvi’ others in the Tilhar tahsil, with a revenue 
demand of Rs. 3,259. 

There are few Brahman estates of much importance. A large 
property was acipiired by Pandit Ajodhya Prasad of Indalpur, a 
deputy collector who distinguished himself in the Bengal famine 



of 1874, and his son, Pandit Jwala Prasad, of the statutory civil 
service, owns the whole or portions of 20 villaires in Khntar, eight 
in Pawayan, four in Tilhar and three in Jalalpnr, witli an aggregate 
revenue of Es. 5,863. The Silhna family, represented hy Pandit 
Kaf^hi Prasad of Fatehpnr and his nephews, holds 36 mahah^ in 
Khntar, with an area of 7,012 acres and a ronmno of Rs. 4,413, 
in addition to three small villages assessed at Rs. 727 in tho Pilil»hit 
district. Misra Shoo Narayan of Shalijahanpnr h:is an extensive 
estate of 7,618 acres assessed at Rs. 10,124, enmprisiiig five 
villages in Jamanr, four in Tilhar, four in Raragaon, one in 
Pawayan and two in pargana Shahjahanpur, in addition to two 
villages in Kheri. llis fatlier wjis lilisra Rnldio Prasad, an 
honorary magislrato of the city, after whose death in 1888 tho 
property was for seven years managed hy the. Court of Wards. 

^ Mention should also ])e made of the Brahmans of Kuria Kalan in 
Kant, who arc in prosperous circumstanc(5s and do a consideraldo 
business as money-lenders. They own the? whole or ] uii of eight 
villages in Kant, ten in Jamanr and two in Shalijalian])nr, with an 
area of 4,722 acres and a rovcmuc of Rs. 5,528. 

A number of important Paihan families still hold a largo Pathani, 
extent of land in the district. The most prominent and influential 
is that known as the Jali Kothi, from the fact that their house 
was burned to the ground in 1857, by the rebels, who murdered 
Haraid Hasan Khan and Ahmad Husain Khan, both deputy 
collectors and the sons of Muhammad Mohsin Khan. The.so 
Pathans, whoso ancestors migrated from Kabul seven generations 
ago, have in many instances hell important offices under 
Government and have always been conspicuous for their loyalty, 
notably in the case of Qasim Ali Khan, who for his Mutiny services 
received the title of Khan Bahadur. His sons, Anwar Hasan 
Khan, Israr Hasan Khan, Ashfaq Hasan Khan and Nur-ul-Hasan 
Khan of Shahjahanpur, own three villages and nine shares in 
Shahjahanpur, one village in Tilhar and one mahal in Jamanr, 
with a total revenue demand of Rs. 6,165. There are six other 
branches of the family, all owning, fair estates. The sons of 
Mahmud Hasan Khan pay a revenue of Rs. 5,972; Mansub 
Hasan Khan, the son of Mahbub Hasan Khan, pays 
Rs. 5,701; the widow of Masud Hasan Khan pays Rs. 3,598 ) 
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Aziz Hasan Khan, the sen of Alyaz Hasan Khan, pays Rs. 2,030 ; 
the sons and widow of Khan Bahadur Ilaji Ibrar Hasan Khan 
pay Rs. 1,0CG, and Mazhar Hasan Khan, the son of Abdul Hasan 
Khan, pays Rs. 1,701, moit of the property in each caso lying in 
pargana Shahjahanpur. Another family is represented by Habib- 
iir-Rahman and Fazl-iir-Rahman, the sons of tho late Usman 
Khan, a deputy collector. They own seven villages and eight 
shares in tho Jamaiir, Tilhar and Shahjahanpur parganas, with a 
revenue of Rs. 8,332. Abdul Rauf Khan, his brother, and his 
mother, Pathansof Shahj!ihanj)ur, own three villages and 13 shares 
in various parts of the district and pay Rs. 5,208 as revenue. Tajam- 
mul Husain Khan and his family pay Rs. 3,332 ; Ahmad Husain 
Khan, also of Shahjahanpur, pays Rs. 2,856 ; Abdul Rafi Khan 
pays Rs. 4,248 on 20 shares in the Shahjahanpur and Pawayan 
tahsils ; tho widow of Ali Mian Khan owns eight shares in pargana 
Shahjahanpur and one in Baragaon, paying Rs. 4,137 ; and Qasim 
Ali Mian Pirzada of Kakra owns seven shares assessed at Rs. 2,756. 

Lala Kunj Bihari Lai, Khattri, tho Government treasurer, and 
his brother, Lala Bishambhar Nath, own eight shares in villages in 
Nigohi, five in Shahjahanpur and three in Kant, with a revenue 
demand of Rs. 6,855, Another wealthy Khattri family represented 
hy Seth Ram Cluvraii, owms 23 .shares, in Jnmaur, Pawayan, Shah- 
jahaiijuir and elsewhere, assessed at Rs. 4,927. Tho only Kayasth 
zamindars of importance arc Babu Ram Sahai of Tilhar and his 
brothers, who hold six villages and 13 shares in that pargana, 
paying a revenue of Rs. 5,585 ; and the sons of t he late Mahtab Rai of 
Lucknow, who own two villages, assessed at Rs. 3,870, in pargana 
Tilhar, Several Kulwars of the city have invcikd their gains in 
land. Such are the Azizganj family, represented by Kanhaiya Lai, 
who holds the whole or part of 12 villages in Jamaur, three each 
in Baragaon and Kant and two in Jalalabad, with an area of 7,224 
acres and a revenue of Rs, 7,869 ; and another Kanhaiya Lai, the son 
of Ghunnu Lai of Shahjahanpur, who owns four maluik in Jamaur, 
three in Jalalpur and one in Shahjahanpur, Khera Bajhera and 
Nigohi, tho whole being assessed at Rs. 5,030. Jaganuath Prasad 
of Kalwapur belongs to a Kalwar family of the Meinjuri distikt, 
which migrated hither not long ago, in consequence of the acquisi- 
tion, os the result of money-lending traneactions, of 25 villages, 
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wholly or in part, in Pawayan and one in Baragaon, with a revenue 
demand of Rs. 3,911. Few Banias have large estates, though the 
fcaste as a whole owns a very considerable amount of land, Tho 
^chief property is that held by Sundar Lai, an Agarwala of the city, 
comprising 16 villages and 39 shares in tho Pawayan, Slmhjahanpur 
and Jalalabad tahsils, with an area of 8,725 aoroa and an assess-* 
ment of Rs. 11,065, in addition to a small area in Khcri. Tho 
property was taken over by tho Court of Wards in 1902 on tho 
death of the present owner’s father. Ram Chandra, an Agarwala 
of Khudaganj, owns seven w a /id/s in tho Tilhar tahsil, assessed 
at Rs. 3,692 ; Ram Lai and others, Banias of Tilhar, hold 17 
mahals in that pargana, with a revenuo demand of Rs. 4,629 ; 
and Chatri Lai of Faridpur in tho Bareilly district has nine shares 
assessed at Rs. 2,093 in the Pawayan tahsil. 

At the present time tho total area of revenuo-froo holdings is 
8,950 acres, but in few cases aro such estates of any size. Tho 
largest extent in any one pargana is 2,679 a^ros in Shahjahanpur, 
and this lies principally in and around tho city. Prior to tho Mutiny 
tho whole of tho city area was muafi and owned by Pathans, 
but extensive confiscations were maxlo for rebellion. Tho greater 
part of tho revenue-free area consists in small plots of under ton 
bighaSf and this is the case throughout the district. There are 1,453 
acres in pargana Khutar, while elsewhere the largest areas aro 1,159 
acres in Tilhar, 1,005 in Nigohi, 642 in Paw\ayan and 537 acres in 
Kant. These have been assigned either in maintenance to Pathan 
families connected with the old ruling houses, or else as religious 
and charitable endowments. Under the latter head come the vil- 
lages of Mati. Kesarpur and Eumhia in pargana Khutar, Sunasar 
in Pawayan, Shergarh, Usraanpur and Tisui in Tilhar, and Lohar- 
gawan, Safaura, Itiur and Bakainia in Nigohi. All these aro 
assessed to revenue, but only for tho purpose of calculating cesses. 
Turning from the owners to tho cultivators of tho soil wo 
find that in 1906-07, out of a total area of 835,114 acres included 
in holdings 102,432 acres or 12*27 per cent, was in the hands of 
the proprietors under the designations of sir and khudkashL The 
proportion varies to a considerable extent in different parts of the 
district, depending mainly on tho nature and composiMon of the 
propnetary body. It is highest in the west, where so much of th^ 
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land is owned by Rajput coparceners, being as much as 19*93 
per cent, in Jalalabad, 19*25 in Rant and 17*37 in Ehera Bajhera. 
Il is above the average also in Jalalpur, but elsewhere it is very 
much less, being under 8 per cent, throughout the Pawayan tahsil, 
and little more in Jamaur and Nigohi, while in pargana Shah- 
jahanpur only 6*79 per cent, comes under this description, since 
there so large a proportion of the land is owned by residents of 
the city. There has not boon any increase in the area of proprie- 
tary cultivation, but rather the reverse, for at the settlement of 
1869 the proportion of sir was 13*42 per cent., rising to 26 per 
cent, in Rant. Of the tenant-hold area 896,099 acres or 47*43 per 
cent, of the total area included in holdings are in the possession 
of occupancy tenants, 313,856 acres or 37*58 per cent, are held by 
tenants-at-will, 16,848 acres or 2*02 per cent, by ex-proprietois, 
and the remaining 5,879 acres or *7 per cent, are rent-free. The 
last class is nowhere of* any importance, but the ex-proprietary 
area is very considerable, especially in Jalalabad, Rant* and Rhera 
Bajhera, where the small landowners have suffered most and trans- 
fers have been particularly numerous. 

The only question of real interest in the matter of cultivating 
tenures is the growth or otherwise of occupancy rights. At hist 
sight it would appear that there has been a very marked decrease 
in the occupancy area since 1869, when 61*31 per cent, of the 
land was so recorded ; and in fact it cannot be disputed that during 
the currency of the settlement then made a very extensive extinc- 
tion of occupancy rights took place. The proportion of the land 
in which rights had accrued was then remarkably high, and it 
appears to be the case that in this district there had been little 
of the fierce opposition to their acquisition which was displayed 
by the landholders of Bareilly, Budaun and Pilibhit. Another, 
reason was that rents have always been paid in cash, and that 
they were based rather on custom than on competition, hardly any 
change occurring between 1818 and 1870. This naturally led to 
permanence of tenure, so that occupancy rights came automatically 
into existence in numberless cases. The subsequent reduo- 
tion of the occupancy area was due rather to natural causes 
than to any change of policy on the part of the gamindars. At 
the last settlement it was calculated that little more than half of 
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the occupancy area found in 1900 dated back to the beginning of 
the settlement, and the reasons assigned for its disappearance 
were that the two exceptional calamities of 1877 and 1897 had 
led to very extensive abandonment of their holdings on the part 
of occupancy tenants, added to the fact that many of the occu- 
pancy rents fixed in 1869 were so high as to minimise the value 
of the privilege. Taking those conditions into consideration, it 
would appear that this district has been very much more fortunate 
than its neighbours, and particularly Budaiin, in^--thrwbsenco of 
opposition between the tenants and the landlords. The latter as 
a class have not exhibited any general or determined resistance 
to the growth of occupancy rights, and this is in all probability 
due to the simple fact that tenants are not so plentiful as to create 
ijuch competition for land ; while at the same time the lenient 
assessment has given less inducement to the landholders to raise 
rents to the highest possible figure. If any reliance can be placed 
on the census returns, the rural population is now considerably 
less than it was in 1870, and a further cause to bo found for the 
absence of competition is that current market rents are very little 
higher as a general rule than existing occupancy rates. This con- 
tention is proved by the fact that the Pawayan tahsil, the most 
backward part of the district, alone shows a higher proportion of 
occupancy land than was the case in 1870, while in Tilhar, where 
the demand for land is keenest, the decrease has been far greater 
than in any other tract. Actually there has been on the whole 
a decided extension of the occupancy area since the last settle- 
ment, and the present proportion is very fairly high everywhere. 

It is lowest in Khutar, where it amounts to 33*05 jx^r cent, of the 
holdings area, but in that pargana cultivation is fluctuating and 
unstable. The figure varies from 43 to 46 per cent, in the rest 
of the Pawayan tahsil and in Katra, Khera Bajhera and Jalalabad, 
while elsewhere it is above 60 per cent., the highest figures being 
63’18 in Nigohi, 63'57 in Jalalpur, 54*33 in Tilhar and 56*63 per 
cent, in Jamaur. 

There are no figures to show the distribution of cultivators Tulti. 
according to caste^ but the account of the composition of the 
tenantry given in the settlement report of 1870 still holds good. 

The most aumerous are the Chamars, who predominate in the 

7 
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Pawayan and Jalalabad tahsils and the parganas of Tilhar and 
Shahjahanpur. Then come Ahirs, strongest in Baragaon, Khera 
Bajhera, Jalalabad and Tilhar; Rajputs, especially in Kant, Jalal- 
pur, Khera Bajhera, Jalalabad and Pawayan ; Brahmans in almost 
equal strength everywhere, but particularly in the Pawayan and 
Shahjahanpur tahsils ; Kachhis, who are very evenly distributed 
throughout the district; and Kisans, who J:ake the foremost place 
in Jamaur, Shahjahanpur and Nigohi. Nc;ct to these come Kahars, 
Pathans, Kuimis, Koris and Gadariyas, of whom the Kurmis are 
by far the most important, though they are confined for the most 
part to the Pawayan tahsil and the north of Tilhar. They are 
the best of all cultivators, while others in the first flight of agricul- 
'turists arc Kachhis or Muraos, Kisans and Chamars. In the second 
class come Ahirs, Koris, Kahars and Pathans, while the Rajputs 
Brahmans and Gadariyas are generally husbandmen of an inferior 
stamj), those of the higher castes being in most cases dependent 
on hired labour. ‘ ‘ 

Rents are paid almost universally in cash, and this has been 
the case for at least a hundred years. The total area hold on grain 
rents is 4,941) acres, and practically the whole of this lies in the 
parganas of Khutar, Pawayan and Jalalabad, where it is confined 
to poor and proiarioiis land on the edges of jhik and the like, in 
which the produce is too uncertain to warrant the imposition of 
a cash rent. In such cases the amount piyable to the landlord is 
determined either by batai or actual division of the garnered crop, 
or else by kankut or appraisement before harvest, the proportion 
in either case being generally one-half and often less. Cash 
rents are calculated in various ways, but are in most cases lump 
rents called chakoht fixed on either the holding or the 
field. The rates are determined either according to soils, a far 
from common practice, or else according to the har or tract at 
BO much per kachchUf bighd, such hars having known local 
boundaries, as for example the Ihur or the jhabar. Wheio no 
well-defined hats exist and all the land is of a uniform quality 
all-round summary rates arc in vogue ; while in the more back* 
ward portions of Khutar and Pawayan crop rates are generally ^ 
prevalent, the rent varying with the nature of the crop sown 
for either harvest, as is also the case in the adjoining parts of 
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Pilibhit. Throughout the district it is customary to charge 
special rents lor sugarcane, these being about three times 
the nijkari or cereal rate : as a matter of fact the enhancement 
is only half this amount, since no rent is charged for the pre- 
liminary year of fallow. Similarly special rents almost invariably 
obtain in the case of garden crops, including poppy, the rate 
in such instances bemg about half as much again as the ordinary 
rent for cereals. There is no differentiation for wet and dry 
lands, probably for the reason that all the best lands are cither 
capable of irrigation or else do not require it. Consequently 
the high light bhur and the low clay soils, which are generally 
inferior and devoid of moans of inigation, pay the lowest rates. A 
very distinct differentiation exists, however,' on account of caste, 
Except perhaps in the neighbourhood of the large towns, where 
competition for land is keenest and where old caste privileges have 
been obliterated by Miisalmaii supremacy. Elsewhere it is an 
almost invariable rule that high caste tenants pay loss than others, 
whether the favour be granted consciously or not. Even if no 
recognised allowance be made on the score of caste, account has 
to be taken of the fact that they are inferior to the lower classes 
in agricultural skill, they are not assisted in the field work by 
their womenfolk, and they give far more trouble than others 
in the collection of rent. The advantage enjoyed by the high caslo 
cultivator is not constant, but generally amounts to two annas 
in the rupee. 

A striking feature in the rental system of the district is 
the . relative absence of competition. In the Pawayan tahsil tho 
rural population has decreased and the demand for land is conse- 
quently slack, while in tho poorer tracts it is extremely difficult 
to obtain tenants. The result is that rents are based almost 
wholly on custom, and at tho settlement of 1869 it was mentioned 
as a remarkable fact that the old rates of 1818 had remained 
practically unchanged for half a century. This was especially 
tho case with regard to tho higher rates : the lower rents had 
increased somewhat with the rise in the value of produce, but 
taken all round the increase during tho period in question was 
no more than 6| per cent. In Jalalabad the largo number of 
tenants who are also sharers in the ownership of the land explains 
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the maintenance of the old rates, and the only tract in which 
competition has free play is the rich loam country of the Tilhar 
tahsil. The settlement operations of 1869 resulted in a consider- 
able equalisation of rents, especially in the inferior soils; but 
there was no general rise in the rates paid for land of the better 
class. During the currency of the settlement there was a* decided 
upward tendency, but its effect was very uneven. In some places 
rents undoubtedly rose in a marked degree, while elsewhere they 
exhibited an actual decline, especially in the inferior tract along 
the Qumti. The average rate for all classes of land throughout 
the district was Rs. 2-12-0 per acre in 1870 and Rs. 3-6-0 in 
1900, involving a rise of 23 per cent. In the Shahjahanpur 
tahsil the increase was identical with the general average and, 
in Pawayan and Tilhar it amounted to 25 and 21 per cent, 
respectively, while in Jalalabad it was no more than 12 per cent. 
The rise in Pawayair, however, was more apparent than real, 
AS it largely resulted from the abandonment of extensive areas 
of the worst land. It is impossible to compare occupancy rentals 
with others, for there are no means of ascertaining the comparative 
value of the occupancy and non-occupancy soils in 1870, It may 
be taken as a general rule that the former are superior to the 
latter, and this is emphatically the case in the more backward 
tracts, where the occupancy rates are actually higher than those 
paid by tenants-at-will, for the reason that occupancy rights 
seldom accrue in any but the more stable and valuable cultiva- 
tion. Since the last settlement the rise in rents has been more 
pronounced, for in 1906-07 the general average for all classes of 
tenants was Rs. 3-9-9 per acre. The increase in the occupancy 
rental has been but small, from Rs. 3-7-0 to Rs. 3-8-6, while 
that of tenants-at-will has risen from Rs. 3-6-0 to Rs. 3-11-2 
per acre. Of course there are great local variations. The occupancy 
rate is Rs. 4-6-11 in pargana Shahjahanpur, where the proximity 
of the city is the dominant factor, and next come Jalalpur with 
an average of Rs. 3-14-0 and Baragaon with Rs. 3-14-5, whilei^ 
elsewhere the rate closely approximates to Rs. 3-12-0, except in 
Pawayan with Rs. 2-15-10, Kant with Rs. 2-14-0 and Khutar, where 
the area is small and the average is but Rs. 2-9-6. Similarly 
the highest rate for tenants-at-will is Bs. 5-4-9 in Shdijahanpur, 
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followed by Bs. 4-14-5 in Tilhar. and Bs. 4-7-9 in Jamaur, 
while the rates below the general average are Bs. 8 11-0 
in Ehera Bajhera, Bs. 2-9-3 in Fawayan and Bs. 2-0-1 
in Ehutar. As already mentioned^ these non-occupancy rents 
refer for the most part to more or less indifferent laud, and 
afford no just estimate of the true letting power of the best soils. 

This may bo obtained from a consideration of the area sublet to 
sMkmi tenants, which consists for tho most part of sir and is 
therefore necessarily of the highest quality. The total area is 
149,974 acres or 17*9 per cent, of tho land included in holdings, 
and is therefore sufficiently large to yield a trustworthy average. 

The rental incidence of such land is Bs. 5-8-4 per acre and in 
most parganas considerably more, the average being Rs. 6-13-4 
^lin Shahjahanpur, and just over Bs. 6 elsewhere, excepting 
^^.•^Nigohi, Eant and the Fawayan tahsil, where it ranges from 
Bs. 5-8-5 in Baragaon to Bs. 4-1-9 in pargana Fawayan and 
Bs. ^-4-9 in Ehutar. 

Tho general independence of the tenantry, combined with a Oonditioa 
light rental incidence and the enormous increase that has peop]^. 
occurred of late in the value of produce, has resulted in a very 
marked improvement in tho condition of tho cultivating classes. 

Farts of the district have suffered at times from famine, and 
certain tracts have deteriorated, but on the whole the standard 
of comfort has materially risen, and the fact that tho tenants 
can afford to spend more on luxuries is a standing proof of bettered 
circumstances. On the other hand, it is doubtful whether a similar 
generalisation can be made with reference to the labouring popula- 
tion. This class derives no benefit from a rise in prices, but rather 
the reverse; since not only are wages in this district very low, but they 
are almost invariably paid in cash, so that the labourers are apt to 
be seriously affected in adverse seasons. Of the remaining 
sections of the population the trading and industrial communities 
have generally prospered, the former especially showing signs 
of increased wealth. The same may be said of the larger 
landowners, particularly those who are interested in sugar 
manufacture or money-lending, and are consequently not wholly 
dependent on their rents. The smaller zamindars have not 
bred so well, especially in the case of the coparoensiy 
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communities, which have suffered from the natural increase ,m the 
number of the sharers. The rents are insufficient for the support 
of the owners and their families, with the result that they are 
more and more driven to labour with their own hands, while 
bad management and ineradicable habits of extravagance have 
led most communities into debt, and in too frequent instances 
have brought part of their ancestral lands to the hammer. 



CHAPTER R 


Administration and Revenue. 

The district forms part of the Rohilkhand division, and is in 
the charge of a magistrate and collector. The sanctioned magis- 
terial staff consists of a covenanted joint or assistant magistrate 
and chree deputy collectors and magistrates with full [)owcrs, 
a treasury officer with second class jiowers, and four tahsildara. 
There is a bench of honorary magistrates at Shahjahanpur for 
the trid of potty criminal cases arising within municipallimits, and 
at the present time there are two honorary magistrates of the 
tljurd class sitting as a bench at Jalalabad and one or two 
^^ersin different parts of the district, including the Raja of 
Pawayan for the whole of the Pawayaii tahsil and Kunwar lid want 
Singh of Sehramau for the police circle of Sehramau North. 
Criminal appellate jurisdiction hes to the sessions judge, who 
is also the district judge for civil cases. Other civil courts are 
those of the subordinatejudgo of Shahjahanpur, who has original 
jurisdiction within the city, and throe raunsifs. Originally there 
were four of the latter, one for each tahsil, but in 1862 the 
Jalalabad tahsil was made over to the munsif of Tilhar, who in 
return was relieved of pargana Nigohi by the munsif of Pawayan. 
Village munsifs were introduced in the Jalalabad tahsil in 1895, 
when the area was divided into 46 circles, Those wero reduced to 
28 in 1899| but the experiment has not proved wholly satisfiictoiy, 
owing to the difficulty of maintaining an adequate supply of 
qualified persons. The remaining staff comprises the superin- 
tendent of police, the civil surgeon and his two assistants in 
charge of the Shahjahanpur and Tilhar dispensaries, the district 
engineer, the postmaster, the headmaster of the high school 
and two assistant opium agents, 

Shahjahanpur became a military station soon after the cession 
of Rohilkhand to the British, but up to the Mutiny only native 
troops were cantoned there. Subsequently it was proposed to make 
the place a large cantonment, but eventually accommodation was 
provide for a iMtery of artillery, awing of British infSuitry anda 
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similar force of Indian infantry. The first and the las have long 
boon withdrawn, and tho existing barracks can hold six companies 
of British infantry. The garrison was temporarily withdrawn in 
1900, Imt shortly afterwards the troops returned, in order to provide 
a guard for a largo camp of Boor prisoners of war locatod in tho 
spacious cantonment. The affairs of the cantonment arc managed 
by the usual committee, which has the disposal of an annual 
income amounting to more than Rs. 20,000. 

At tho time of the cession tho whole of Rohilkhand was 
divided into tho two districts of Moradabad and Bareilly, the 
latter including Shahjalianpur. In 1813-14 a new district was 
created with luiadquarters at 8hahjah:mpiir, and this included the 
parganas of Shahjahanpur, IMihrabad, Tilhar, Nigohi, Jalalpur, 
Khcra Bajhera, Miranpur Katra, Baragaon, Pawayari, Khutai'^ 
Marauri, Bangaon, Amritpur, Khakhatmau, Paramnagar, Khairi-' 
garh and Puranjuir Sabna. In 1816 Khairigarh was handed over 
to Oudli in exchange for piirt of Jaunpur and the small pargana of 
Palia. Many other changes occurred, for originally the district 
comprised all the land between the Ganges and Ramganga as far 
as the Oudh border. In 1829 the parganas of Amritpur, Bangaon, 
Khakhatmau and Paramnagar were transferred to Farrukhahad, 
though in 1842 Bangaon was restored and amalgamated with 
[Milirabad to form tho present Jalalabad tahsil. In 1841*42 
Marauri was given back to Bareilly, and the last change took 
place in 1865, when Palia was included in Kheri and Puranpur 
Sabiui in Bareilly. 

The Shahjahanpur pargana was made a single tahsil after the 
cession, and tho offices wore located in the small fort within the city. 
Tho tahsil has since remained unchanged, but in 1869 the area 
was split up into the three parganas of Shahjahanpur, Jaraaur and 
Kant. The Jalalabad tahsil comprises tho single pargana of 
that name, made up of the two old parganas of Mihrabad and 
Bangaon. The Pawayan tahsil comprises tho parganas of 
Pawayan, Baragaon and Khutar. It did not assume its present 
form till 1871, for up to that date Khutar was an independent 
peshkari, the circle including Palia up to its transfer in 1865, 
while Puranpur had similarly been a part of the old Pawayan 
tahsil. The Tilhar tahsil, comprising the five parganas of Tilhar, 
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Nigohi, Jalalpur, Katra and Khera Bajhora, date's from 1850, 
when three former tahsil divisions were amalgamated. These 
were Tilhar, consisting of the Tilhar and Nigohi paiganas ; Khera 
Bajhcra, made up of the single pargana of that name ; and Jalalpur, 
including Jalalpur, Katra and Marauri. At the same timo 
several changes wore made in the pargatia boundarit'S, many 
transfers bidug necessary to effect a rectification in the case of 
Faridpur, Jalalpur and Katra, which had hitherto bi'cn inextri- 
cably interlaced, the last losing nearly half its area, wliile groat 
reductions had been made in earli(‘r yearn, to the benefit of Khera 
Bajhora. The latter also recc'ived considerable additions from 
^alompur in Budaun, with the object of making the Ramganga 
the boundary of the district. At jiresent therefore there aro 
^twelve parganas and four tahsils, each of the latter forming a 
subdivision for criminal and revenue jurisdiction. 

Owing to the difiioultiiis caused by the constant changes in 
the area of the district and the component pargaiias, the task of 
ascertaining the revenue demand imposed at the earlier settlements 
must be abandoned. Figures fora few parganas are available?, but 
these are useless inasmuch as they wholly fail to represent the 
revenue then collected from the j'arganas as now constituted. 
Consequently the account of the (‘arly settlements may be treated 
briefly, the object being rather to describe the revenue policy and 
system then in vogue than to compare past and presi?nt revenues. 
At first the settlements were, of a summary nature, based on tho 
crudest principles. Tho demand in the first year of British rulo 
was practically the same as that exactf'd previously by tho Oiidh 
officials, and this gave place to a triennial settlement, from 1802-03 
to 1804-05 inclusive, wherein each villagcj was farmed to the 
highest bidder, while tho tahsildars, who collected from the farmers 
the revenue settled at auction, were mere contractors, receiving 
instead of salary a percentage on tho collections. It is true that 
some attempt was made to ascertain the assets, by determining 
rent rates and framing estimates of produce for various classes of 
soil, but there was no check on tho fraudulenco of subordinates and 
no means of safeguarding the rights of landholders, so that tho 
latter were compelled to bid more than tho real value if they 
wished to retain their ancestral possessions. At tho same timo tho 
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leases granted at the first settlement clearly held out hopes of a 
permanent settlement and the creation of legal proprietary rights, 
so that when the second triennial settlement, from 1805-06 to 
1807-08, was made in a manner similar to the preceding assessment ' 
and the demand was raised still higher, general dissatisfaction 
prevailed. The third settlement, for four years from 1808-09 
to 1811-12, was accompanied with a revival of these promises: 
the Board declared that the settlement was to be permanent, and 
though the proposal was very properly vetoed on tho grounds that 
the country was yet undevclopcid, that no exact Information as to 
its resources existed, and that the right of proj)crty in land was as 
yet undetermined, the farmers felt that they hod fraudulently 
been persuaded to agree to a large enhancement, with the result 
that in many cases they resorted to wilful restriction of cultivation^ 
in the hopes of better terms. But while the idea of a permanent 
settlement was dropped, tho fourth settlement, from 1812-13 
to 1816-17, exhibited a great improvement on its predecessor’s^ 

It was made for a period of five years, and tho village zamindars 
and headmen were admitted to engage far more freely than had 
hitherto been tho case, to the general exclusion of the farmers. 

In a report of the Board of Commissioners, dated the 15th March 
1815 they arc styled proprietors, and that title was confirmed in 
a minute of the Govcrnor-Qeneral, dated the 2l8t September of 
the same year. That document rejected definitely tho ryotwm 
policy in favour of a settlement with the village headman, who' 
was declai’ed to be the muqaddam or zamindar in all cases 
whore the old malih or his representative was not forthcoming. 

The rights of the zamindars eventually received legal sanction 
under Begulatioii VII of 1322, which completed the work thus 
begun. 

The defective character of the early settlements was abund- 
antly illustrated by tho results, Balances were constantly accruing 
and accumulating, so that the collection of the revenue became 
an almost impossible task. The consequences of a system of 
unchecked competition may be estimated by the fact that in the 
old Mihrabad pargana the revenue rose from Bs. 81,410 at the ^ 
first t5 Bs. 1,39,354 at the fourth settlement, while in the Tilhar 
tahsil, including the Marauri pargana, the corresponding figores 
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were Bs. 2,05,452 and Bs. 3,27,207. The fifth settlement was 
merely an extension of the fourth, and was for five years, from 
1817-18 to 1821-22 inclusive. It inherited all the vices of its 
predecessors and worked no better. On this occasion, however, it 
is possible to ascertain the demand for each pargana in its exist- 
ing form, save for those comprised in the Pawayan tahsil, as 
also for Bangaon, which was then a part of the Farrukhabad 
district.* 

No attempt appears to have boon made in this dbtrict to 
employ the cumbrous machinery of Regulation VII of 1822, and 
consequently the sixth, seventh and eighth settlements, eoeh 
made for five years, wore but extensions instead of revisions. 
Xlthough it is difficalt to ascertain procisely the effect of altora- 

in the area of the various parganas, it is clear that in many 
^es heavy enhancements had occurred at the two last assessments, 
and that the zdnindira wore reduced to a state of serious 
embarrassment. Mr. Muir stated that when ho first saw tlio 
district he was surprised that the ro venue had boon collected at all, 
and he came to the conclusion that such an achievement must 
have entailed great difficulty and distress. The few wealthy maU 
pitsors depended on other sources of income than the profits of 
their estates ; and the groat mass of the proprietors were in cir- 
cumstances of extreme indigence, attributable mainly to the 
crushing nature of the demand. It should be remomborod that 
in these settlements the share taken by the State was supposed to be 
80 per cent, of the rental, so that the effect of an excessive assessment 
would necessarily reduce the profit of the ^amindars to a minimum. 
Matters had indeed como to a crisis, but disaster was fortunately 
averted by the timely legislation embodied in Begulation IX of 
1833. 

This enactment provided for a survey, an essential which 
had hitherto been omitted, the preparation of a complete record- 
of-rights, which was equally necessary, and an assessment for a 
long term at 66 per cent, of the accepted assets. The settlement 
was carried out by Mr, J. W, Muir, who in 1837-38 completed 
^ ^ asseAment of Khera Bajhera, Jalalpur, Katra, Tilhar, Nigohi 
and Mihrabad. The rest of the district was settled in the foll6wing 
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yeUy but he died before sulbniitting. the report^ which wa» 
drawn up by Mr. iH. Bose if! 1840. The initial step was the 
survey and the compilation of the village papers. The statements ' 
of areas and the demarcation of soils then enabled the assessing^" 
officer to' frame circles, the villages of each pargana being divided 
into classes according to their fertility and capabilities for irriga- 
tion; and in each class a fair revenue rate was iixed as the 
standard to which the rates of all the villages in one class should 
approximate. It was perhaps as well that the ’settlement was 
based on a fair demand without regard to recorded rents, for the 
latter had been forced up to an excessive figure in almost every 
pargana, and a redaction was obviously necessary throughout the 
district. That rents were not, however, without their influence, as ^ 
is shown by the high assessment which was invariably imposed 
Eurmi villages. The rates ranged from one rupee per acre in tl^ 
hkur and bankati to Bs. 3 in the richest parts of the sugar-grow* 
ing tracts, the highest being found in Baragaon and the Kurmi 
villages of Pawayan. Having thus fixed the revenue, Mr. Muir 
then proceeded to distribute the demand over each pargana, 
relying for this purpose on the estimates of the qanungoBt 
the representations of the zamindai,T8, and his own personal 
observation. The result of the settlement was a revenue of 
Bs. 9,83,566 for the entire district as at present constituted, involv- 
ing a considerable reduction in every pargana except Ehutar, 
which had hitherto been sadly mismanaged by the titular R# 
The apparent increase in Jalalabad was due to the inclusion in 
that pargana of Bangaon, assessed as part of Farrukhabad by 
Mr. Bobinson, and finally restored to this district after 
the completion of the settlement.* The reductions were most 
noticeable in the case of Mihrabad, Ehera Bajhera, Kant and 
Tilhor, audit would appear that Mr. Muir formed an unduly 
low opinion of the value of the hhw and banhaJti tracts. But 
if these came in for special leniency, the rest of the district was 
no means lightly assessed, at any rate at the beginning of the 
period of thirty years for which the settlement was sanctioned* 
Iteduotions proved necessary in several instances, affecting IP ' 
wiHigesinthe Pawayan tahsil, 62 malials in Tilhar, 10 viBa^ 
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inShaliji^QpuraQdoiie in Jalalabad^he resnl^Dt loss of revenue 
bemgBsu 7|184. Sales and farms for arrears too were fairly 
'lipqaenti especially in the Tilhar tahsil, and these were alinost 
invariably due to the severity of the assessment. On the other 
hand the benefits of the first regular settlement were vexy great. 

It saved the district from impending ruin, and at the same time 
gave a healthy impetus to industry and improvement, as is fully 
illustrated by the rapid development of the country in subsequent 
years. Perhaps the greatest reform was the removal of hopeless 
confusion and ambiguities of title, coupled with the introduction 
of long leases and the disappearance of the feeling of insecurity 
which had prevailed in the past. 

The second regular settlement was conducted throughout by Tentt 

B. G. Currie. It began, as usual, with a survey, but this 
was carried out by the settlement officer on the plane-table system 
without professional assistance. The work of measurement was 
closely followed by inspection and assessment in each pargona, and 
consequently was spread over a considerable period. The Shah- 
jahanpur and Jalalabad tahsils were surveyed in^*|1867-68, and 
the rest in the two following years, save for the northern half of 
Pawayan, completed in 1870-71. Inspection was not finished 
till 1872-78, and the new assessments came into force in July 
1870 for tahsil Shahjahanpur, a year later for Jalalabad and the 
ipiar and Eatra parganas, in 1872 for Baragaon and the rest of 
the Tilhar tahsils, and in 1873 for Pawayan and Khutar. The 
method adopted differed in many ways from that of the preceding 
settlement, the chief points being the determination of the assets on 
the basis of actual rents and the reduction of the Qovernmenti 
share to 50 per cent. Each pargana was divided into topogra- 
phical circles, and in each circle standard rates were framed by 
taking the recorded rental prevailing for each class of soil, after 
eliminating favoured rents paid by connections of the landholders 
and all that appeared to he unduly low. By the application of 
these rates the potential assets of each estate were ascertained! 
and on this basis the assessment was made, after a close peMnal 
inspection of the village and its peculiar conditions. It should li^e 
remembered that the aim of the asseasmg officer was to discover 
not doly the actual present rental^ but also the increase in the 
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assets which might reasonably be expected to take place within the 
next few years. Consequently an excessive amount of culturable 
waste was taken into consideration, though on the other hand allow* 
ancewas made for the influence of casbe on rents, the condition of 
the proprietary communities, especially in the case of the Rajputs 
of Jalalabad, and the existence of precarious areas, A certain dis- 
cretion was allowed in the proportion of the assets to be taken 
as revenue, but in actual practice the inclusion of prospective 
assets— the weak point of this settlement-— made the concession of 
little avail. The total demand was Rs. 11,84,425, which repre- 
sented 54*9 per cent, of the net assets, ineluding siwai and the 
valuation of the assumption area, whereas the gross potential 
assets, which further included the contemplated additional income 
from enhancements of rent, were very much larger.* The co<^^ 
of the settlement was considerable, averaging Rs. 339 per square 
mile, and this was- due not so much to its duration as to the 
seniority of Mr. Currie and Mr. Butt, who acted as assistant 
settlement officers for a long period. The settlement was sanction- 
ed, as usual, for a term of thirty years, 

ItsrosuUs. In every pargana the demand was largely increased and 
this was ospjcially noticeable in the case of Khutar, where it 
amounted to 78 per cent. For this reason progressive enhance- 
ments were sanctioned for that pargana, while the depressed 
condition of the tract, resulting, from a severe epidemic of qattle 
disease and a succession of adverse seasons, were also taken into 
account. Nevertheless the expectations of the settlement officer 
were not realised, for in 1882 the cultivated area in 128 villages 
had declined by 40 per cent., and it was clear that the assessment 
had been made under abnormally favourable conditions. The 
famine of 1877 brought matters to a climax, and farming and other 
coercive processes became very numerous, so that in 1881 the- 
revenue of these villages was reduced by Rs. 5,675, reductions 
in the initial demand being made in thirty cases, while in the rest 
the progressive increment was remitted either wholly or in part, 
EUewhere too the settlement failed to give complete satisfaction^ 
The incidence of the revenue was fairly lighti averaging Re, 1-9-7 
per acre of cultivation at its inception, as compared with Re. 1-14-0 
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in Bareilly and Re. 1-3-9 in Budaun, a district with a far larger 
area of poor soil. In most cases the extension of cultivation 
never came up to the estimate of Mr. Currie, and the* increase 
which occurred in some directions was counterbalanced by the 
decline elsewhere. Complaints of over-assessment became frequent. 
The B^ja of Pawayan^s representations were rejected in 1878, but 
subsequently, when under the management of the Court of Wards, 
the estate was shown to bo undoubtedly ovorassossod, and 
a reduction of Ks. 6,580 was made in 1886. Similar treatment 
was extended to other parts of the district, for example in 
Tilhar, where the assessments were reduced by Rs. 2,184 in 1883. 
Every year difficulty was exjicrienccd in realising the demand, and 
in 1894-95, when the district was again suffering from the results 
|pf a scries of bad seasons, no fewer than 21 properties were sold 
by auction for the recovery of arrears. 

When the time arrived for the preliminary operations con- 
nected with the next settlement, it was abundantly evident that 
a large reduction would be necessary in the Pawayan tahsil, 
and that though the rest of the district might provide a small 
enhancement, the foremost object to bo kept in view was the 
removal of the glaring inequalities which had chamctcrised the 
last assessment. For this reason it was considered that a sum- 
mary revision of the assessments, based upon the village records, 
would meet the needs of the case, and the duty was assigned to 
Mr.*W. A. W. Last towards the end of 1890. The next year, 
however, the original scheme was abandoned, and it was ordered 
that a complete attestation of the records should be undertaken. 
The district had already boon surveyed cadastrally in 1895-97, 
and the attestation establishment was deputed from February 
1898, the work continuing till the end of 1901, by which time the 
record-of-rights was completed. Consequently the attestation was 
of little assistance in the work of assessment, and it was so far 
behind the survey that the records prepared by the Survey depart- 
ment were out of date, and all the preliminary work had to be 
.done over again. As regards the actual assessment the district on 
this occasion was more fortunate than at the preceding settlement, 
for the assessable area, instead of being abnormally large, was 
much lower than the average by redontf the general depression 
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resulting from adverse climatic conditions. The system adopted by 
Mr. Last was the same as that prescribed for other districts 
then under settlement. His object was to determine the normal 
income derived from each village by the landlord, in the light of 
personal inspection and enquiry, as well as the village papers. 
Standard rates were framed as before, the old circles being gene** 
rally retained or else subdivided, especially in the Pawayan tahsil, 
which required the most careful attention. The net assets thus 
determined and checked amounted to Bs. 24,14,245, and the 
revenue was fixed at Rs. 11,69,260, including that of the alluvial 
mahale, which were assessed by Mr. Last, but not the nominal reve- 
nue of Rs. 4,6i4 on account of revenue free land, calculated for the 
purpose of determining cesses.* Where villages were in a deterio- 
rated or distressed condition owing to former over-assessment, famiq^ 
and other causes, a light demand was imposed for the first' five years 
of the new settlement, while in others, where no such anticipation 
of immediate recovery was justifiable, short term settlements were 
made for ten years. Such villages were nearly all in the Pawayan 
tahsil, where the short term revenue amounted to Rs. 1 6,482. Else- 
where the proportion of the assets taken as revenue ranged from 
46 to 60 per cent., according to the presence or absence of special 
circumstances demanding lenient treatment, such as poverty or 
the hardship likely to be caused by a sudden enhancement 
to a revenue assessed at full rates. Where the old demand 
exceeded half the assets, a reduction was made irrespective of the 
question whether the landlord had loyally paid the unfair demand 
in the past or had been a habitual defaulter. It will thus be 
obvious that while the settlement resulted in no apparent gain to 
Government, the benefits of the redistribution were material, as 
mmy injustices were removed and the work of realisation was 
rondered far easier than before, while the most convincing testi- 
mony in favour of the settlement has been the marked increase in 
cultivation and ^he rise in rents which have characterised subse<- 
quent years. The total cost of the settlement, which was con- 
ducted throughout by Mr. Last, averaged Bs. 263 per square milei, 
including that of the survey and the revision of records, which 
accounled for the great bulk of the ezpanditure. The settlement 
* Ap|«adix, ublt IX. 
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was sanctioned fot thirty years, and came into force in July 1900. 
The revenue for each pargana of the district is due in three 
instalments, four annas being payable on the 15th of November, 
threo annas on the 15ih of February and nine annas on the 15th 
of May. The success of the settlement was assured from the first, 
and its working has throughout been very satisfactory. The col- 
lection of the revenue is often troublesome, but this is not duo in 
any way to the severity or inequality of the demand, but rather 
to the habitual recusancy of the malguzars in certain villages and 
tracts. Coercive processes have to bo employed with considerable 
frequency : but none of the major forms have been called into play, 
and there have been no sales for arrears. 

The total given above includes that for the alluvial mahah, all 
^f which were settled by Mr. Last, a new roster being prepared so that 
each pargana the entire area might be assessed simultaneously. 
Those mah(d8t which are treated under the ordinary quinquennial 
rules, are situated along the Garra, the Ramganga and the Gauges. 
On the Garra there arc 25 in Jalalpur, last inspected in 1908 
and assessed at Rs. 4,900 ; eight in Nigohi and twelve in Tilhar, 
assessed in 1904 at Rs. 2,445 and Rs. 3,015 respectively : S9 in 
Jamaur and 16 in Shahjahanpur, assessed in 1905 at Rs. 7,427 
and Rs. 5,090. For the rest, there arc 25 Ramganga mahah in 
Khera Bajhera, which last came up for revision in 1906 and pay a 
revenue of Rs. 8,188 ; and 108 in Jalalabad, including a few on the 
Ganges, with an aggregate demand of Rs. 18,832 according to the 
assessment of 1907. 

The only cess now paid in addition to the regular demand is 
the 10 per cent, local rate, which came first into force in 1871, 
when the various cesses were amalgamated and received the sanction 
of law. These comprised the road cess started at the first regular 
aettlement, the school cess dating from 1850 or thereabouts, the 
district dak cess and the police rate, The further rate of two per 
cent., imposed in 1879 by way of famine insurance, was abandoned 
m 1905, and a year later the four per cent patwari rate, 
which had been in existence for many years was similarly dropped. 
The amount realised by the 10 per cent, cess in 1906-07 was 
Rs. 1,18,142, this being calculated on the gross revenue.* 
a Appendix, mble X. 
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At the time of the cession of Bohilkhand the only police force 
in existence consisted of the villajire chaukidarSt who were the 
paid servants of the landholders. The latter were held responsi- 
ble for the prevention and detection of crime, and this system 
remained in force, nominally at all events, for many years. In 
addition, a regular police force was organised shortly after the 
cession, under the control of the magistrate, and this was distri- 
buted among a fairly large number of stations, each in charge of 
a detrogha. In 1844 the police was reorganised and a complete 
reallocation took place. The number of circles was reduced, and 
their limits were strictly defined, in most cases being conterminous 
with those of the revenue subdivisions. The stations were then 
located at Shahjahanpur, Pathra, Tilhar, Kant, Eatra, Jalalabad, 
Pawayan, Puranpur and Khutar, while there were chaukis or subor- 
dinate outposts at Kalan, Jaunrain porgana Khera Bajhera, Nigohif 
Gularia in pargana Pawayan, Schramau North and Khudaganj. 
The next great change occurred after the Mutiny, when the police 
force was made provincial and European officers were appointed to 
the service. This coincided with a fresh distribution of the force in 
this district, the area being divided into eighteen circles, framed 
in most cases without regard to the pargana or tahul boundaries. 
In the Sbihjahanpur tahsil were the thanas of Shahjahanpur, Kant, 
Madnapur and Schramau South, with the outposts of Banthara, Qurri 
and Kudaiya, the last being in pargana Kant on the provincial road. 
In the Jalalabad tahsil stations wei'e established at Jalalabad, Mirza- 
pur, Kalan and Euudaria, with an outpost at Thingri on the 
Farrukhabad border. In Tilhar the thams wore at Tilhar, Eatra, 
Jaitipur, Khudaganj and Nigohi ; and in the Pawayan tahsil at 
Pawayan, Banda, Khutar, Sehramau North and Dhakia. Besides 
these, a station was located in the Shahjahanpur cantonment. This 
scheme had since undergone but little change till 1908, the only 
point worthy of notice being the abolition of the outposts. In 
the year in question, however, a great improvement was effected 
by the reallocation of the circles so as to make each tahsil as far as 
posdble conterminous with a group of thanas, while at the same 
time the stations at Madnapur and Mirzapur were abolished, and 
the cantonment station was reduced to an outpost, with a sub- 
inspector attached to it for reporting purposes. Under the present 
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arrangement, therefore, the Shahjahanpnr tahsil comprises the 
Kotwali, Sehramau South and Kant circles ; Jalalabad those of 
Jalalabad, Ealan and Eundaria ; Tilhar those of Tilhar, Nigohi« 
Ehudaganj, Eatra and Jaitipur ; and Pawayan those of Pavvayan, 
Ehutar, Sehramau North, Banda and Dhakia. 

Subordinate to tho superintendent of police are the reserve 
inspector, a prosecuting inspector and two circle inspectora. The 
regular police force comprises one sub-inspector, 16 head consta- 
bles and 102 men of the armed police, including those allotted 
for fixed guards at the treasuries ; and 41 sub-inspectors, 31 head 
constables and 268 men of the civil police, inclusive of the reserve 
at headquarters. These figures are those of the present scheme, 
and differ but little from those of tho old distribution. They do 
not, however, include the municipal and cantonment police, which 
are now part of tho provincial force. The latter comprise one 
head constable and seven men for tho outj)ost in the cantonment, 
while tho former numbed 13 head constables and 185 men in 
the city of Shahjahanpnr and 48 men of all grades for the four 
Tilhar outposts. In Shahjahaupur tho municipal outpoiAs are 
located at Rajghat, Pakar near the distillory, Sarai Eaiyan, Ajain, 
Bahadurganj, Haddaf, Jalalnagar, Sadr Bazar and Usman Bagh 
on the Filibhit road. For their upkeep an annual allotment 
is made from municipal funds. Besides tho provincial police 
there are tho town ckatikilarB, numbering 58 men of all grades, 
for the places administered under Act XX of 1856, the road pat- 
rols, 52 in all, distributed among 26 chaukia on tho metalled 
roads ; and the village chaukldara^ 2,046 in numbor, raised under 
Act XV of 1873 and paid from lorid rates. The present distribu- 
tion of the entire police force is shown in the appendix.* 

Crime in this district takes many forms, but as usual cases of Crims. 
burglary and petty theft are far more numerous than any others. 

As will be seen from the returns for a scries of years given in the 
appendix, a large number of murders occurs every year, and in 
many instances these crimes may be traced to sexual jealousy.f 
Biots are not very frequent, and seldom take a serious form, 
but criminal trespass is common, and both Bajputs and Brahmans 
are as a rule prone to resort to the lalhi in the settlement of their 
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disputes, often with deadly results. Dacoity by armed gangs is not 
common, though occasionally the district is visited by professional 
dacoits from the south. Thefts of cattle aro of constant occurrence, 
but are seldom the work of professionals. In the city crime is far 
more rife than in the ruml tracts, especially in the matter of profes- 
sional burglary : it is also far more difficult to detect and repress, 
since the criminals, readily find a refuge in Lucknow, Bareilly or 
Rampur. The burglars of Shah jahan pur are notorious, and though 
they seldom resort to scientific methods, they are clever criminals, 
and do not hesitate to use the knife. The presence of a large 
Pathan element is in a gi’cat measure responsible for much of the 
city crime, since private feuds aro invariably at work, and it is the 
easiest possible task to find willing and able tools for the purpose 
of revenge. In the district the Kanaujia Brahmans aro responsible^ 
for much of the crime reported, but trouble is frequently caused by 
Pasis, Dhanuks and persons belonging to the wandering and 
criminal tribes, particularly in the circles of Banda, Tilhar and 
Pawayan. The Bhadaks, however, who aro the most talented thieves, 
never commit crime in this district, but wander over the border, 
often going long distances on their roving expeditions, and assum- 
ing a variety of disguises with consummate skill. Nominally agri- 
culturists, they have fixed homes to which they return with their 
plunder to reap their crops, but after harvest they set off again, the 
gang assembling at some preconcerted rendezvous. In the 
Pawayan tahsil their chief centres are at Lachhmipur in the Banda 
circle, at Dhanega and Piparia Shampur in Sehramau North, and 
atMahaoinf^anaDhakia. In the Tilhar tahsil they are found 
in numerous villages, notably Isapur in pargana Nigohi and 
Biharipur in the Tilhar circle. The Bahelias are less inveterate 
criminals, but they bear an unenviable reputation for crop-stealing 
in the jungle and forest tracts. The Haburas are often Christians 
by profession, but none the less are unregenerate housebreakers. 
They seldom go by their proper name, and are fairly numerous 
in the circles of Jaitipur, Tilhar, Nigohi, Dhakia and Ehutar. 

The prevalence of infanticide among several of the Rajput 
clans was at one time notorious, but the crime is now considered 
to be of merely historical interest, though even to-day it is hardly 
possible to doubt that infant girls receive much less tender treat* 
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ment than boys. Little, however, was attempted by way of 
repression till 1872, when a largo number of guilty villages were 
prescribed, especially those inhabited by Tomars and Rathors. The 
measure was attended with almost immediate success, and many 
villages were released, though 82, inhabited by members of twelve 
different clans, remained on the list in 1881. In the course of the 
next decade the whole of these wore exempted, but in 1893 the 
attention of the police was drawn to the suspicious condition of 
affairs in Bhuria Shahpur, Kona Yaqubpur, and Bamhaura in the 
Jalalabad tahsil, with the result that the villages in question, 
inhabited by Chandcls, were again brought on the list. In 1906 
the last remaining village was released, the Infanticide Act then 
falling into practical abeyance throughout the United Provinces. 

1 A jail was built at Shahjahanpur as soon as the place beoiime jail, 
the headquarters of a district, but the building, which is in the 
cantonment and was afterwards utilised as a commissariat store- 
house, was much damaged during the Mutiny, and a new jail was 
afterwards erected on the east of the city, overlooking the valley of 
the Khanaut. The jail is of the usual pattern, and includes a lock- 
up for prisoners under trial, as well as a separate building for [)or- 
sons imprisoned under orders oi the civil court. The institution is 
under the management of the civil surgeon as superintendent. 

The manufactures carried on by con\iicts are of considerable im- 
portance, the principal industry being the making of Hib matting, 
while other articles produced here. are cotton and woollen carpets, 
blankets and coarse cloth. Aloe fibre matting and door-mats 
are made to a limited extent, but there is some difficulty in obtain- 
ing Bufiicient quantities of the raw material. The jail is of the 
second class, and the average daily number of inmates is about 320. 

Originally excise was treated as a mahal of the ordinary land ^ 
revenue, though the accounts were kept separately from the first 
introduction of British rule. The right of manufacturing and selling 
country liquor was farmed annually to contractors, each pargana 
being as a rule put up to auction separately. This farming system 
was maintained with few modifications till 1862, when tho right of 
private distillation wasalK)lished, Government distilleries were start- 
ed, and still-head duty and license fees were introduced. ELoch shop 
was put up to auction, and this system has remamed in force ever 
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since. In 1869 an attempt was made to abolish competition 
and to charge a fixed amount for each shop, but the experiment 
proved a failure, owing to the loss of revenue involved, and was 
speedily abandoned. Distilleries were established at the headquar- 
ters of each tahsil, but those at Pawayan and Jalalabad were closed 
in 1880, the abolition of the Tilhar distilleiy following shortly 
afterwards. In 1879 the modified distillery system was introduced 
throughout the district; it had been adopted for the Tilhar pargana 
a year earlier and for the city of Shahjahanpur in 1876. In 
1880 the outstill system was applied tentatively to the Pawayan 
tahsil, and a year latc^r was extended to Jalalabad, while for the 
rest of the district the ordinary distillery system was in force. In 
1883 Tilhar was made an outstill tract, but this only lasted for a 
year, since in 1884 both this tahsil and Jalalabad were brought * 
once more under the distillery system, though outstills continued in 
Pawayan till 1890. * No further change has since occurred, save that 
in 1909 the entire district was brought under the contract 
system, the whole of the liquor being manufactured by a single 
lessee after European methods. Under this arrangement the Rosa 
factory supplies liquor for this district, Bareilly and Pilibhit, and 
the liquor is stored in bonded warehouses under the charge of 
Excise inspectors, who are also responsible for preventive work in 
their several circl s. The bonded warehouses in this district are 
at Shahjahanpur, Pawayan and Jalalabad. During the past thirty 
years the,rocei[)ts from country liquor have risen rapidly, though 
this is due rather to the enhancement of the duty than to increased 
consumption. From 1877-78 to 1886-87 still-head duty averaged 
Rs. 15,425 and licenses Rs. 11,967, while the annual consumption 
was 17,416 gallons. During the following decade the ave rage wrs 
23,130 gallons, still-head duty bringing in Rs. 35,950 and license 
fees Rs. 19,732 ; while from 1897-98 to 1906-07 the consumption 
was 28,114 gallons, and the receipts Rs. 63,027 from duty and 
Rs. 24,724 from licenses. The amount is not large as compared 
with the figures for other districts, and is below the general 
average for Rohilkhand. There are only 66 retail shops in 
the district, but their individual value is considerable and 
competition is usually keen. The consumption varies consider- 
ably from year to year, and its relation to the character of the 
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season is clearly illustrated, particularly in the rapid rise which 
accompanied the series of good years commencing with 1900-01, 
by the figures given in the appendix, where details of excise 
returns are shown from 1890-91 onwards. * 

The excise duties levied on the Rosa manufactures consti- 
tute a notable addition to the revenue of this district. There is 
but little local consumption of foreign liquor, but largo sums am 
derived from still-head duty. From 1877-78 to 1880-87 the 
average outturn of excised liquor was 62,602 gallons, jwying 
Rs, 2,50,409: for the next ten years it was 63,413 gallons, and the 
duty was Rs, 3,59,287 per annum ; and for the ten years ending 
with 1906-07, the averages were 60,212 gallons and Rs. 5,80,3(19 
annually. In addition a small amount, about Rs. 1,500, is realised 
^ as duty on methylated and rectified spirit issiu^d from the factoiy. 

The right to sell the fermented liquors known as lari and 
Bendhi is leased for about Rs. 250 annually. The amount (jon- 
sumed is very small, for though the datepdm is cominoii through- 
out the district the sap is seldom oxtractcKl, and Bendhi may bo 
considered almost unknown. On the other hand th ^ tar or toddy 
palm is rare and confined to a few localities. 

The consumption of hemp drugs on the other ha^id is fairly Hemp 
large, the income from this source being much above the general 
average. In former days the right of vend was l«'asc*d for each 
tahsil separately, but now there is a single lessee for the whole 
district, and the contract is given for three years. The wild hemp 
grows freely in the Pawayan tahsil and other parts, but it is 
seldom collected or stored, tho bhang hero consumed being almost 
invariably imported from Pilibhit, The most common form of 
drug, however, is charas, which is imported either from Central 
Asia or from Nepal: the use of pa nja is practically unknown. 

The income from drugs averaged Rs. 8,334 for the ten years 
ending with 1886-87, while for the next decade it was Rs. 19,309 
and for thelast ten years, from 1897r98 to 1906-07, it was no 
less than Rs. 44,409, tho total in the last year being Rs. 62,109.* 

Tiiis increase is almost entirely due to the imposition of higher 
duties, for the consumption shows no tendency to increase. Tho 
iaverage for the last ten years was 92*2 mdunds of chatae anij 
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80'65 maunds of bhangt as compared with 108 and 91 maunds, 
respectiyoly; for the five years ending with 1896-97. 

The use of opium is not very extensive, save perhaps in 
Shahjahanpur and Tilhar, which contain large Musalman popula- 
tions. The recorded consumption is probably less than the actual 
figure, for in all poppy-growing districts the cultivators are in the 
habit of secreting small quantities of crude opium for their 
personal use, although they very seldom attempt to dispose of 
the drug illicitly. The right of sale is put up to auction and there 
is no official vend at the sub-treasuries, this having been abolished 
in 1901. The amount consumed is remarkably constant, for 
while it averaged 18*7 maunds from 1877 to 1886, the figure for 
each of the two succeeding decades was 26 maunds, the income 
in the first period was fis. 8,279 annually, rising to Bs. 12,621 in 
the second ten years, and then dropping to Bs. 12,160 for the ten 
years ending with 1906-07. 

Stamp duty was first levied in the Ceded Provinces under 
Begulation III of 1803, the income thus derived being enjoyed 
by the munsifs in whose courts the payment was made. These 
officials first received fixed salaries under Begulation XIII of 
1824, and the income from stamps was then credited to general 
revenues. Stamps are now issued under the Indian Stamp Act 
and the Court-Fees Act, and the amount realised on this account 
is very considerable. From a table given in the appendix it will 
be seen that during the ton years ending with 1906-07 the 
average annual receipts were Bs. 2,19,570 and of this Bs. 1,89,140 
or 86 per cent, were derived from the sale of judicial stamps. * 
There has been an immense increase in the stamp revenue since 
the last settlement and the introduction of the tenancy legislation 
of 1901, the total for the last five years being Bs. 2,34,000 annu- 
ally, while at all times the proportion derived from judicial stamps 
is extraordinarily large, especially as stamps of high value ore very 
rarely sold. The extent of the recent increase may be estimated 
by tile fact that from 1876-77 to 1880-81, the annual average 
receipts were no more thou Bs. 1,16,560. 

Begistration like stamps, is a creation of the British Oovem- 
ment. Under native>rule the attestation of a document by the 
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qazi or pargana qamngo was held to be sufficient proof of 
genuineness. The appointment of a registrar attached to the 
judge’s court was introduced by Regulation XVII of 1803, and 
this arrangement was maintained till 1832, when the work of 
registration was made over to the sadr miin. In 1864 the dis- 
trict judge became the registrar, while the tahsildars were mode 
deputy registrars for their respective subdivisions, the only subse- 
quent change being the substitution of departmental sub-registrars 
at each tahsil in place of the executive officers. There are now 
four registration offices, in addition to that of the district judge, 
at Shahjahanpur, Tilhar, Jalalabad and Pawayan, The income 
from registration for the five years ending with 1906-07, averaged 
Bs. 8,578 annually, while the expenditure for the same period on 
account of commission and other charges was Rs. 4,440. 

No form of income-tax existed till the enactment of Act XXXII 
of 1 860, by which a tax was assosscid on all incomes of Rs. 200 
and upwards, from whatever source derived. In the following 
year the minimum income was raised to Rs. 500 and the rates 
were reduced, but this tax was abolished in 18G5. Subsequently 
a license-tax was imposed on trades and professions, followed in 
1868 by a certificate-tax on incomes of Rs. 500 and upwards, 
while in 1869 a regular income-tax was introduced, at the rato 
of six pies in the rupee. This yielded Rs. 83,013 in 1870-71, but 
was abolished two years later, and no further taxation of this 
nature ensued till the imposition of the license-tax under Act VIII 
of 1877, modified by Act II of 1878, whereby Rs. 23,685 wero 
obtained annually for the five years ending with 1881. Finally 
the existing income-tax came into force under Act II of 1886, 
tho only subsequent modification being the exemption in 1903 
of iucomos under Bs. 1,000. Tables given in the appendix show 
the amount realised under tho various heatds in each year since 
1800-01 onwards, and also tho details for each tahsil and 
the city of Shahjahanpur from 1898-90*. Tho bulk of tho tax is 
paid by grain and sugar-dealers and by money-lenders; and far 
piore is realised in the Shahjahanpur and Tilhar tahsils than 
elsewhere, the amount in Jalalabad being quite insignificant. 
Nearly two-thirds of the tax is levied at thehigher rato, and the 
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average income of those paying five pies is Bs. 4,630 per annum, 
while the number of assessees under this category averages 
216. 

No regular postal service appears to have been attempted 
under native rule, but after the cession of Rohilkhand there was 
a through postal line from Patchgarh to Bareilly, and from this 
correspondence was carried to Shahjahanpur by way of Jalalabad. 
Within the district the caniage of letters was entrusted to the police, 
and there was no service for the use of the public at large, The 
official post was developed in 1838 by the institution of a staff of 
runners between headquarters and the outlying police stations, 
the cost being defrayed by the landholders, who were held respond 
sible for the supply of runnera. This scheme was extended in’^ 
1846 by allowing private letters to be carried along, the mail lines,' 
the postage amounting to two pice per packet. At the stime time 
the impenal post was extended and a direct service was instituted 
between Shahjahanpur and Bareilly, Budaun and Patehgarh. These 
were the only lines which provided correspondence between this and 
the neighbouring districts, so that the resultant delay and inconven- 
ience was great : for example a letter from Khudaganj to Bisalpur, 
if entrusted to the post, would have to go to Shahjahanpur and 
thence by the imperial line to Bareilly, whence it would be for- 
warded by tho district ddk to Bisalpur. In 1863 the personal 
obligation of the zamindars was abolished, and in its place a cess 
was instituted ; but it was not till tho enactment of Act XIV of 1866 
that the oprations of the imperial pst were extended. Tho object 
hold in view was tho gradual acquisition of tho local lines and the 
ultimate extinction of tho district ddk^ save in places where the 
maintenance of a pst-office, though required for admini'^trative 
convenience, was not warranted under tho commercial principles of 
the department. The process of absorption was continued steadily, 
and in 1906 the district ddk was finally abolished. The develop* 
ment of the post-office in the last twenty-five years has been great, 
lnl882jtherewerebutmne imprialand ten district offices, the 
former being at the four tahsil headquarters and at Eatra, Kant, 
Khudaganj, Ehutar and Rosa, while the latter were at the remain- 
ing plice stations. By 1908 the total had risen to 89, in<4uding 
the bead office at Shebjahanpur, eight sub-offices, and 20 bmcb 
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offices, ^of which a list will bo found in tho ‘ appendix. The mails 
are carried as far as possible by rail, though for the outlying tracts 
, a large force of runners has to be maintained, and these are paid 
wholly from imperial funds. 

In addition to the telegraph offices at the stations along the Tele- 
various lines of railway, there are Government combined post and 
telegraph offices at Shahjahanpur cantonment, Shahjahanpur city 
and Tilhar, while a guaranteed office is maintained at Rosa, which is 
connected with Shahjahanpur by a line running along the metalled 
road. With the exception of the last, the telegraph lines follow 
the railway, and there is none on either of the provincial roads. 

The district possesses the two municipalities of Shahjahan- MunioU 
^ur and Tilhar, of which the former came into existence on the 
6th of October 1804, while Tilhar was not so constituted till the 
I9th of April 1872. Originally the city of Shahjahanpur was 
administered by a nominated body of officials designated local 
agents, who had power to raise funds for the provision of watch 
and ward by means of a house^tax, and also disposed of the surplus 
revenues of the ferries and tolls. The place was subsequently 
brought under the operations of Act of 1856, as also was 
Tilhar. ki Shahjahanpur the first municipal committee consisted 
wholly of nominated members, the elective principle not being 
introduced till 1873. There is now, under Act I of 1000, a board 
of 17 members, of whom four are appointed by Government and 
the rest, including the chairman, are elected, two being returned 
by each of the six wards into which tho city is divided. At Tilhar 
the number of members is twelve, eight being returned by election 
from the four wards, and three nominated, while the chairman is 
as usual elected, The nature of the taxation and other sources of 
income will be dealt with in tho articles on the several places : the 
figures of receipts and expenditure under the main heads for each 
year since 1890-91 will be found in the appendix.* 

At the present time there are four towns administered 
under the provisions of Act XX of 1856. These are Khudaganj, tawas, 
Jalalabad, Pawayan and Katra, to all of which the enactment was 
extended on the 12th of March 1860. On the same date the measure 
was applied to Baragaon, but it was withdrawn in 1886 on account 
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of the poverty and insignificance of the place. In each of the 
Act XX towns the usual house-tax is levied and the proceeds 
devoted to the maintenance of a force of chaukidars, the upkeep 
of a conservancy staff and to works of improvement: details will 
be found in the several articles on the places concerned. The 
provisions of section 34 of Act V of 1861 are in force in the two 
municipalitios and in the towns of Pawayan and Jalalabad. Tho 
yilkig6 Sanitation Act, 1892, has up to tho present time been 
extended only to tho four Act XX towns. 

The control of local funds was at first made over to several 
district committees, such as those entrusted with tho administration 
of the road and ferry fund, the school cess and tho like. These 
bodies were amalgamated into a district committee in 1871, an^ 
this eventually became the district board under Act XIV of 1883j 
subsequently modified and extended by United Provinces Act III of 
1906. As at present constituted, the board comprises the district 
officer as chairman, the four subdivisional officers and three members 
elected from each tahsil. The functions of the board are of the 
usual comprehensive and miscellaneous description, embracing educa- 
tion, the maintenance of Igcal roads and ferries, tho upkeep of the 
medical institutions, the management of cattle-pounds, ^nd many 
other items connected with charges on local funds. The income 
and expenditure under tho main heads for each year from 1890 
onwards will bo found in the appendix.* 

None but indigenous schools existed in the district till 1850, 
and these were of the usual primitive and inefficient type, seldom 
possessing any degree of permanence. In 1847 a report on the 
state of vernacular education showed that there were 287 such 
schools in the district and that more than one-third of these were 
of less than two years’ standing. The city contained 103, of which 
five afforded teaching in Arabic, nine in Hindi, 14 in Sanskrit 
and 74 in Persian, while one was an English school, established 
in 1846 by a clerk in the collector’s office, who in addition to 
Ins official duties undertook that of schoolmaster during his 
hours. Of those in the district 19 were Sanskrit, 67 Hindi 
inid 98 Persian schools, the last being patronised by those; 
who were anxious to qualify for Government appointments : Ae 
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total number of scholars, in the city and olscwhere, * was 2,005, 
of whom 669 wore Musalmans. These figures were consider- 
ably higher than in many other parts of the province, and it was 
■partly, no doubt, on this account that Shahjahanpur was selected 
as one of the eight experimental districts in which a uniform 
system of general control of village schools was sanctioned in 1850. 
In May of that year tahsili schools were established at the head- 
quarters of the four tahsils and also at Khutar, then a separate 
and this was followed by the opening of halgttbandi 
schools in all tahsils in May 1854. By 1856-57 there were 123 
such schools in addition to the five middle schools and 309 in- 
digenous schools with a total attendance of 6,884 scholars, Thei^ 
was also an Anglo-vernacular school at Shahjahanpur, started it 
jjyear previously. Progress was then cut short by the Mutiny, 
and the work had to bo started afresh. The Anglo-vernacular 
school was reopened in April 1858, and the others followed shortly 
afterwards. The number of tahsili schools remained unchanged, 
but constant additions were made to the number of the halqa» 
handi schools. By 1866-67 the various institutions in the district 
comprised the Anglo- vernacular school, now styled the zila school, 
the five tahsili schools, 106 halqahandi and 62 Indigenous schools, 
with an aggregate attendance of 5,064 pupils. There were also 
21 girls' schools with 469 scholars, the first having been started 
in 1862 ; two Anglo- vernacular schools at Jalalabad and Pawayan, 
first opened in 1865 and the American Mission school and or- 
phanage at Lodipur, dating from 1860 and 1858 respectively. Of 
the girls* schools ten wore in the Pawayan tahsil and five id 
Jalalabad ; the number was in excess of the requirements of the 
time and was soon reduced. In 1876-77, at the close of the next 
decade, the number of girls* schools had dropped to five, while 
by 1881 even these had been abandoned and a fresh start was 
not made till within comparatively recent years. The< Anglo- 
vemacular schools dropped out of existence in the coarse of a 
short period, and of the tahsili schools that at Khutar disappeared 
in 1872, while two years later a pargana school was opened at 
Katia. In 1876 there were 275 scholars in the middle schools^ 
8,221 in 105 halqahandi schools, and 1,169 in 64 indigenous 
schools. These figures do not inotude the returns of the Mission 
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schools, nor of the municipal schools at Shahjahanpur, first started 
in 1872. The transfer of the schools to the district board on the 
constitution of that body in 1884 had little effect at first, but 
gradually the number rose, the process being accelerated by the 
adoption of the system of grants-in-aid to indigenous Tillage 
schools. There are still several maktaha and pathhalaa which 
receive no grant, but few of those are of any importance, as 
they are almost invariably of an ephemeral nature and the 
attendance is very small indeed, save in the case of a few schools 
at Shahjahanpur and Tilhar. The recent progress of education 
is shown by the returns given in the appendix, which illustrate 
the remarkable increase in the number of schools and scholars 
which has characterised the last few years.* There too will be 
found a list of all the schools in the district, apart from the^ 
unimportant unaided schools, which were in existence in 1908. In 
addition to the high school, the educational institutions in that year 
comprised the middle schools at Shahjahanpur, Jalalabad, Tilhar, 
Pawayan, Kant, Katra and Khudaganj ; 32 upper and 85 lower 
primary schools for boys; 50 lower primary aided schools ; eight 
schools for girls and three aided girls’ schools. Besides these there 
were five schools maintained by the Court of Wards. The munici- 
piJ schools at Shahjahanpur and Tilhar comprised one middle 
vernacular school at the former place, six upper and fourteen lower 
primaiy schools, and seven girls’ schools. The municipality of 
Shahjahanpur also gives grants to the various Mission and other 
schools. The American Mission supports a high school and a 
number of primaiy schools in the city, the former being loccMted at 
Qularganj, while there is an industrial school at the Mission statipn 
at Lodipur. ■ 

The statistics of literacy or ability to read and write, 
compiled at each census from 1881 onwards, to some extent 
illusti^ate the progress of education in this district. The 'propor*, 
tion of literate males rose from 3*7 percent, in 1881 to 4 per centi; 
in 1891 and to 4*41 per cent, ten years later, and the next censna 
28 likely to show a more marked improvement. Female education 
has made more rapid strides, rising from *08 to *13 per cent, idj 
1891 and to *3 per cent, at the last enumeration. The last figui^ 
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K well above ibe provincial average, whilelin the case of males 
Shahjahanpnr cuts a better lipre than the rest of Bohilkhand, 
Barely alone excepted. As is perhaps but natural, Musalmans 
v^ow a better average than Hindus, the proportions being 5‘88 
and 4’05 per cent, respectively, for the reason that the former 
reside ^for the most part in the towns and comprise a smaller 
proportion of tho poorer classes. This is further illustrated by 
the extraordinary difference in this respect between tho various 
Hindu castes, The Kayasths, whose ancestral profession is clerk- 
ship, tdie the lead, 59 per cent, of their males being literate, whereas 
the figure drops to -14 in tho case of Muraos and -04 per cent among 
the Chamars, who form so largo a portion of the Hindu com- 
munity. Of the literate population 52 percent, were acquainted 
konly with the Nagri script and 34 with the Persian, while 10 
^r cent knew both, the remainder being literate in other lan- 
guages, principally English. 

The civil dispensary at Shahjahanpur appears to have boon 
opened about 1826, and for many years it was the only institution 
of the kind infhe district. It was not till after the Mutiny that 
branch dispensaries were opened at Katra and Khutor, while 
others were subsequently added at Jalalabad in 1868, at Tilhar 
in 1873, and at Pawayan in 1880. In 1887 a private dispensary 
was established at Paraur, but this was closed owing to lack of 
funds in 1898 , though it is hoped that it may be soon restarted 
under the anspices of the Court of Wards. Tho Shahjahanpur 

dispensary was originally located in tho heart of the city, on the 

site of^he present tahsil ; but it was afterwards moved to the 
pieilbt buildings on tim Rosa road , south of the jail, and to it 
w^ added, in 1892, the female wards known as the Dufforia 
Hospital. Mention should also bo made of the Lodipur Mission 
dispensary, which has been in existence for many yean, and the 

private dispensary at Rosa factory, dating from 1890, while there 

■ the usual police hospital attached to the police lines, as well as 
^hospital in the jail. The six public dispensaries are maintained 
hy the district board, which furnishes about 75 per cent, of the 
of maintenance, the balance being derived from munidpal 
and the income from invested funds, particularly in the case 
(if F'Hf** and Khutar. Tho general auperintetodence of the 
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dispensaries is vested in the civil surgeon, and assistant surgeons ara . 
in charge of the dispensaries at Shahjahanpur and Tilhar. Evoiy 
one of these institutions amply justifies its existence, and the 
amount of work done is very large. During the five years ending ' 
with 1907, the average annual attendance was 76,214, including 
the returns for Lodipur and the Dufierin Hospital, the lat):er alone 
having an average of 7,664 patients. 

The district board realises a considerable income from cattle- 
pounds, the average for the last ten years being Rs. 4,790 
annually. The establishment of pounds dates from 1865 or 
thereabouts, but for a long period they were under the direct 
control of the magistrate, and though the net income was credited 
fo the board from the first institution of that body, the manage- 
ment was not handed over till 1900. Pounds arc maintained al| 
every police station, and have been established at several other 
places during recent years, including Gurri, Tikri, Bhamauli and 
Banthara in tahsil IShahjahanpur; Barwa, Barah Kalan and Ehmidar 
in Jalalabad ; Garhia in the Tilhar tahsil ; and Nahil, Bhagwanta- 
pur, Pipra Zabti and Mahua Pathak in Pawayan, besides these 
mention may be made of the pounds at Shahjahanpur and Tilhar, 
which are maintained by the municipal authorities. In the former 
city there are five such pounds, situated at Bahadurganj, Newganj, 
Katra, Bajghat and Fatehpur, apart from that maintained by the 
cantonment authorities. 

There are altogether 3,766 acres of nazul land in the district, 

. and the bulk of this is under the management of the district board. 
In most cases it is of very little importance, consisting principally 
of land permanently taken up for public purposes and occupied by 
tahsil buildings, schools, encamping-grounds and the like. The 
largest area in any one pargana is 69.5 acres in Shahjahanpur, 
where the greater part of the nazul is included within municipal 
limits and constitutes an important source of revenue to the muni- 
cipality. Elsewhere the area is usually small, but in pargana 
Pawayan it aggregates 692 acres, in Tilhar 635 and in Kant 
423 acres; encamping-grounds in both the latter instances^^ 
accounting for most of the area. In Tilhar there is a certain 
amount of confiscated land within municipal limits occupied by 
the fort and sdhie of the principal bazars ; and here again the 
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.inoome is credited to municipal funds. The value of the district 
board nazvl is extremely small, the receipts from rents amount- 
ing to no more than Bs. 100 annually. The municipal nazul 
at Shahjahanpur lies for the most part in four muhallaa trans- 
ferred from the cantonment to the municipality in 1884; the 
former authority having acquired them after the Mutiny. Part 
represents land confiscated for rebellion, and includes a portion 
of a road and four plots, most of which was taken up by 
houses, Government never attempting in any way to exercise any 
rights as against the occupiers. Part was purchased,' this heading 
embracing the greater portion of the four muhallaa in question, 
known as Sadr Bazar, Shutrkhana, Baruzai Peshawari and Katia 
Tola. Part was land rented for cantonments from 1845 onwards, 
^•his comprising 12 plots, of which only four— all subsequently sold— 
appear to have paid rent in 1858; while the remaining six plots 
were occupied by houses for which no compensation was paid. Such 
compensation was never in fact paid for land occupied by houses, 
and the occupier’s rights were subject to no interference either 
in the assessment of ground rent or in any other way. An 
enquiry made in 1908 led to the decision that Government had no 
claim to the occupied sites in these muhallaa^ but that the small 
unoccupied plots were ordinary Tiazul, which might bo leased or 
sold by the municipality. The rights of Government in the pur- 
chased area are limited to land for which compensation was paid, 
this amounting to some 62} acres of cultivated and culturablo land, 
whether revenue-free or not ; and also to unculturablo land, not 
occupied by houses, fo^ which no compensation was paid,* 
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CHAPTER V. 


IIlSTORV. 

The early history of Shahjahanpiir is practically a blank. Ancient. 
With the exception of Mati in iKir^nina Khiitar, Nigohi, Cola 
Raipur and a few other sites which have not yet been ex])loiv(l, 
there are no ancient remains in the district to show the origin 
and nature of the Ibrmer inhabitants. Tlu^ tract lay outsirK? tlie 
routes taken by the Chinese pilgrims, and no distiiii’tive relics of 
Ibiddhist times have as yet come to light. It has bem siiggcsti-d 
that the country formed ])art of the kingdom of which Ahii’hhatra 
\V!is the cajiital, and this is ] robably triK*, for numerous coins of 
tlu^ Ahichhatra rulers have been found at Mati, which was once a 
large and ap])a?‘ently im]iortant cily. The trar't seems to havtf 
remained lor a long period in the undisturbed possession of 
aboriginal tribes, called in the local traditions Ciijars, Ahirs, Pasis, 

Arakhs, Rhihars and llliils, and it was not till a comparativviy 
late date that the Musalmans or the Uajjnits disj)laced by the 
Muhammadan iiivjisions made their way hither. The legemis 
regarding Raja IJeii or Vena are as j)r(‘valent here as in Ikinally, 

Pilibhit, Rijnor and other submontane districts ; but of this mysteri- 
ous personage nothing can be siiid with any certainty beyond 
tho almost established fact that he was not of Aryan dt sejeut. 

Hardly any di.>trict of the United Provinces is more disappointing 
to the historian than^hahjahanpnr, for the references in extant 
works are extraordiiiaiily meagre, while th<^ tradiiifuis of the 
people themselvos are unusually vague and fornde-ss. 

Very little is known of the district in the days of the early The Mu- 
Sultans of Dehli, and the history of this p*riod rests almost wholly 
on pure conjecture. Qutb-ud-din Aibak captureil Jbidaiin in 
119 G, but though that city hecaimj the ca])ital of an important 
province from the first, it would seem that the victorious armies 
of the Musalmans paid no attentmn to the jungle country to tho 
north and cast. This country was known genorically as Kat-hr, 
a term which was applied loosely to all the tract Ix;tween tho 
left bank of the Gauges aud the hills as far eastwards as Oudh, 
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though, strictly speaking, the word denotes the permanent upland 
formation as opposed to the hhw tract of tho river bank and tho 
tarai of the low alluvial valleys. It is possible, but by no means 
certain, that the route from Budaun to Oudh in early days lay 
through Pilibhit, but while several important colonies were estab- 
lished iu Hardoi, as for example Bilgram, whiuh dates from tho 
reign of Altamsh, there w*?rc no Musalraan settlements in Shah- 
jahanpur till the occupation of tho isolated garrison towns of 
Jalalabad, Kant and Gola. Thti first is generally ascribed to 
Jalal-ud-din Firoz, who acceded to the throno in 1289, but it is 
very possible that the foundation of tho place, or at all events tho 
adoption of its prestmt name, did not take place till tho time of 
Jalal-ud-diu Muhammad Akbar, If the Talpat or Tilibhat of tho 
Miisalinan historians is really Pilibhit, then it is clear that Nasir- 
ud-diu Mahmud passed through tho north of the district on his 
way to fight the rebel Katlagh Khan in Oudh in 1256, and that 
tho same route was taken by Ulugh Khan, afterwards known as 
Balbaii, and by the latter’s grandson, Miiiz-ud-din Kaicpibad.* 

It is easy enough to discover the reason for this comparative 
absence of references to tho district. Tho siinplo truth is that 
the Musalmans were unable save by moans of costly and arduous 
expeditious to overcome tho rcsistauce of the Katehria and other 
Bajputs who held the country, and further it was impossible to 
hold in subjection or to collect revenue from tribes whoso invari- 
able practice when pressed was to burn their cropi and retire to 
their fastnesses in the depths of impenetrable forests. Conse- 
quently it was chcajxjr to leave them to thdbselvcs, and only to 
adopt strong measures on the few occasions when they exhibited 
an aggressive tendency. The first rebellion on tho part of tho 
Rajputs took place in tho beginning of Balban’s reign, but the 
terrible punishment inflicted on tho insurgents was apparently 
confined to the western parts of Katehr. Tho next great expedi- 
tion occuiTed in 1379, when Raja Kharag Singh, the most cele- 
brated of tho Katchrijxs, murdered Saiyid Muhammad, then 
governor of Budaun. Firoz Shah laid the country waste from 
Budaun to Bisalpur, and directed Malik Daud of Sambhal to 
ravage Katehr every year, a process that was adopted at any rate 
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till 1385.* This policy merely served to drive the Katohrias 
further to the cast. Kharag Singh conquered the Ahars and 
the jungle tribes of llisalpur, and then extended his authority 
over all the country between the Bamganga and the Sarda. He 
was succeeded by his brother, Hari Singh, who appears to have 
been treated with the greatest respect by the governors of Biulaiin, 
to whom he seldom paid tribute unless their demands were backed 
by the Sultan in person or by one of his principal offieers.t In 
1421 punitive measures undertaken by Jilahabat Khan of Budaun 
against the Janghjiras caused that clan to move eastwards to 
Khora Bajhera, whence they sprcuul over all the surrounding 
country. It is probable that Oola was occupied at this date, for 
old Musalman coins are found both there and at Mati, and the ])l!ice 
is mentioned by Zia-iid-din Barni, and again by Firishta with 
reference to the charge entrusted to Hisam-ul-mulk, whose gnvium- 
ment embraced Sarubhal as well as Oiidb in 1377. The easti*rn 
route through Pilibhit, however, was soon abandoned for that 
running through 8andila and Lucknow, a circumstance which 
undoubtedly gives us strong grounds for belu. ving in the early 
establishment of a garrison at Jalalabad. As the Musalman power 
became gradually consolidated, Kant was h<*ld jKjrmanontly ; but 
Gola, now represented by a mere mound, can never havc^ Ix.hui 
much more than an outpost, almost as eirectiudly cut off from the 
outer world as the remote fortresses built by Fii'oz Shah at Khaira- 
garh and elsewhere in the forest country of the north, which were 
deserted almost as soon as they were completed. 

It has been suggested with much plausibility that while Katehr Tbo Burin 
proper remained in the practically undisturbed j)ossession of the 
Rajputs the kkadir and the bhur country of the south, lying 
along the Ganges and the principal highways, wen; from the first 
subjected to Musalman influence. This must have been true 
to some extent, for the route through Jalalabad witnessc^d the 
frequent passage of the Muhammadan armies. By this road 
came Husain Shah of Jaunpur in 1478, though it was the route 
through the Doab that was generally adopted by the Sultans of 
Dehli and Jaunpur in their interminable campaigns.} The con- 
quest of Jaunpur by Bahlol led to the institution of a more 
• B.H.I.,VI,229.|t/«rf.,IV,47. | ; Ibid, V. 80. 
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vigorous policy with regard to the yet unsubdued parts of Bin* 
dustaui and to the rapid extension of Musalman domination ; but 
this proved far from acceptable to the independent Rajputs, who 
rose in open revolt, necessitating an expedition on the part of 
Sikandar Lodi in person in 1492. The weak rule of Ibrahim 
and the troubles caused by the invasion of Babar reduced every- 
thing to confusion. The country was held nominally by Afghan 
nobles, but none of these was strong enough to keep the Hindu 
chieftains under control, and the latter re-established their inde- 
pendence more firmly than ever. Humayun was too engrossed 
in securing his own position during the first ten troublous years 
of his reign to pay any attention to the more remote tracts ; but 
a marked change ensued with the accession of Sher Shah Suri^ 
who was undoubtedly a more effectual ruler of his dominions than 
any of his Muhammadan predecessors. When he first came into 
power one Nasir Khan was in charge of Samhhal, but as this 
man proved incapable of quelling the Eatehrias smgle-handed, 
he was made subordinate to Isa Khan Kalkapuri, who was given, 
as well as the town of Tilhar, now for the first time mentioned, ^ 
the parganas of Kant and Qola in jagir^ In Nasir Khan he bad 
a lieutenant of great ferocity, and their united endeavours brought 
the samiudcifs into subjection, while at the same time much of 
the forest was cleared and cultivation extended rapidly. Sher 
Shah’s successor, Islam Shah, was enabled to call the Eatehrias 
to his standard in his campaign against Khawas Khan, but the 
relapse into confusion caused by the incapacity of Ibrahim Suri 
and the attempts of other claimants to the throne caused the 
Rajputs once again to rebel in 1555, when they were crushed by 
Akbar’s general, Ali Quli Khan, Khan Zaman. 

During the early portion of Akbar’s reign Kant-o-Qola appears 
to have remained a separate charge. In the thirteenth year 
Husain Khan Tukriya, so named from the fact that he ordered all 
Hindus to wear the distinguishing mark of a tuhra or patch on 
their shoulders, was appointed to the government. This man was 
a remarkable character, endowed with boundless ambition and an 
intense b^otry, in which he indulged to such an extent that his 
treatment of the Hindus and the demolition of their temples aroused 
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the displeasure of Akbar. When the latter returned &om the capture 
of Hajipur in Tirhut, he removed Husain Khan, but subsequently 
pardoned and restored him. The governor then became fired with 
the idea of conquormg Kumaun, but the attempt ended in disaster ; 
he was then retired and withdrew to Fatehpur Sikri, where he died 
in 1576. Four years earlier the historian Budauni had been sent 
to Eant-o-Gola as judge, but it would almost seem as if the 
sarkar had been created specially for the benefit of Husain Khan, 
since after his death it appears to have been merged in Budaun. 

The records of the Ain-i- Akboi/ri tell us but little of the state ^fs ad- 
of the district at that time. The whole area lay in the Bwrkar of tion. 
Budaun with the exception of a portion of the Jalalabad tahsil, 
which seems to have been included in the Shamsabad makal of 
the Ranauj narkar. The makal of Kant had then 55,584 bigkas 
of cultivation, assessed at 2,439,369 dams, exclusive of 48,444 
assigned as suyurghal for military, religious and other purposes. 

It was held principally by Bachhil Rajputs, who contributed a 
force of 300 horse and 2,000 foot. This makal comprised all the 
Shahjahanpur tahsil, as well as pargana Tilbar and portions of 
Jalalabad and Khora Bajhera. The makal of Qola, which embraced 
pargana Nigohi, the Pawayan tahsil and parts of tho present Kheri 
and Filibhit districts, had then but 24,540 bigkas of cultivation 
and paid a revenue of 1,136,931 dams in addition to 4,257 as 
auyurgkal : the zamindars are described as Bachhib and Dowaks, 
and the local levies amounted to 100 horse and 1,000 foot. Fart 
of Khera Bajhera belonged to Saneha, now a pargana of Bareilly, 
but the rest, as well as Katra and Jalalpur, was included in tho 
immense makal of Bareilly. Consequently it is quite impossible 
to establish any comparison between the state of the district as it 
then was and as it now is. The cultivated area of Kant and Qola 
was but 50,000 acres or less than one-eighth of the present culti- 
vation in the Fawayan and Shahjahanpur tahsils alone, while the 
revenue demand was Bs. 90,725 or about one-sixth of the existing 
amount ; so that the incidence must have been far heavier than 
to-day, owing to the immensely greater value of the rupee. 

From the amalgamation of Kant-o-Qola with Budaun we 
hear nothing further of the district till the days of Shahjahan, who Bhsh- 
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moved bhe capital to BafeiUy. Of much more importanoe, however, 
was another event which occurred in the same reign. Diler Ehan 
and Bahadur Khan, the sons of a Daudzai trader named Daiya 
Ehan, a soldier of fortune in the service of Jahangir, had risen to 
high positions in the army of Shahjahan and were jagirdara of 
Ealpi and Eanauj. Bahadur Ehan was originally called Sarabdal 
Ehan and received the title of I7mdat-ul*'mulk, and he and his 
brother had received many marks of imperud favour, although 
their father had taken a prominent part in the rebellion of Ehan 
Jahan.* In 1647 the Bachhils and Qaurs plundered a treasum 
convoy at Kant, and Dilor Khan sought permission to chastise the 
offenders^ This was granted, and accordingly he attacked the 
Bajputs and defeated them at Ghinaur near the present cantonment, 
inflicting on thorn a loss, it is said, of 13,000, while 1,100 Musalmans j 
are believed to have fallen in the fight. In recognition of his 
success the emperor bestowed 14 villages on Diler Khan and ordemd 
him to build a fort.* A site was chosen at a place called Noner 
Khora, near the junction of the Oarraand Ehanaut, where tradition 
states that an old Gujar stronghold existed in former days. Diler 
Khan also founded the muhallaa of Dilerganj and Bahadurganj, 
and the city was populated by a large body of Afghans sent hither by 
Bahadur Khau, at that time serving beyond the Indus. The story 
goes that these Afghans belonged to fifty-two tribes and that each 
had its own muhfxUa : many quarters of the city being to this 
day called after Pathan clans. There is a further tradition 
that the rapid growth of the place was due to the forcible conversion 
of Hindus, who thereupon came to reside here. The hisioiy of 
the town and of Darya Khan’s family is told in an anonymous 
work callod the Shahjahanpurnama or the Anhar-^-bahr 
written in 1839, and also in the Akkbar-i-Muhabbat of Nawab 
Muhabbot Khan.f Diler Khan afterwards founded Shahabad in 
Haidoi, where his descendants still reside, while Bahadur Ehan 
had twenty sons, from whom sprang many of the leading Pathan 
fitmilies of the city and district. The eldest of his sons was 
Ghairat Ehan, the father of Zain-ad-din Ehan, who was killed in 
1712 at the battle fought near Agra by Farrukhsiyar against 
Jahandar Shah. The son of Zain-ud-din was Bahadur SJum, who 
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lost his life in 1726. The family continued to reside as 
Shahjahanpur^ and retained the title of Nawab till the time of 
the Mutiny. 

The Pathans of Shahjahanpur remained nominally subject to 
the governors of Bareilly, but in 1679 the Jangharas and 
Katehrias rose in revolt, with the result that when Aurangzeb died 
the whole of Kohilkhand was in a state of complete anarchy. In 
1720 Muhammad Khan, the Bangash Nawab of Forrukhabad, 
was given Jalalabad, which he made over to his chela^ Shamshor 
Khan, along with Budaun and Sahaswan.* His growing power 
brought to his side the Pathans of Shahjahanpur, many of whom 
enlisted in his service. About the same time Ali Muhammad 
Khan, the Bohilla loader, was gradually extending his po8sossi|WS, 
and by 1740 ho was officially recognised as the governor o^ll 
^Bohilkhand. His death occurred in the beginning of 1749, and in 
the saml^year Qaim Khan of Farrukhabad, at the instigation of 
the Nawab Wazir of Oudh, who had long cost covetous eyes on tho 
province, invaded Kohilkhand, but was defeated and slain by tho 
Rohillas at Dauri Basulpur near Budaun. In this manner tho 
Rohillaj, led by Hafiz Rahmat Khan as regent, gained possession 
of tho entire district, expelling the Bangash from Jalalabad. Tho 
history of the Rohillas is rather concerned with tho accounts of 
other districts of Kohilkhand than with that of Shahjahanpur, 
for although the latter passed into the hands of Hafiz Rahmat 
Khan on the partition of the country in 1754, tho tract was hardly 
under the immediate control of the Rohilla leader. The towns of 
Shahjahanpur and Tilhar were still left in tho hands of the old 
Afghan families, while elsewhere the Qaur Raja of Pawayan and 
the Hindu zamindars were left in almost independent possession 
of their estates. On the other hand, the Rohillas left their mark 
very clearly on the internal arrangement of the district. The old 
parganas were abolished or greatly reduced in size, while many 
new subdivisions were added. Thus Gola disappeared altogether, 
and of its ten component tapp^is Islamabad, Jiwan or Murtazabad, 
Aurangabad and part of Baveli went to form the pargana of 
Pawayan, which comprised the Baja’s territory. Another portion 
of Haveli and tappa Pilkhana became pargana Baragaon : NigM, 
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Godama and tbe rest of Haveli were incorporated in Nigohi. Mati 
and part of Majhra became pargana Ehutar, and the rest of 
Majhra with Chakidpnri was assigned to Puranpur. The Uihr- 
abad pargana was taken out of Shamsabad, and Kant remained 
almost unchanged, save for the formation of Tilhar and the detach- 
ment of a small comer included in Khera Bajhera. Lastly, the 
enormous pargana of Bareilly was dismembered by the Bohillas, the 
Charkhaula tapp being formed into pargana Jalalpur, while a 
second part was assigned to Ehera Bajhera. The small pargana 
ofEatrahad already come into existence during the reign of 
Aurangzeb, when Eamalzai Ehan, the son of Murtaza Ehan, 
built Eatra on the ruins of the old town of Miranpur. 

The weak point of the Rohilla state was the exposed nature 
oWts south-eastern frontier. The Afghan authority extended 
along the banks of the Ganges as far as the limits of the Farrukh-'^ 
abad principality, but the southern and eastern border^f Eant 
wore undefined, save where the Garra for a few miles constituted 
the dividing line between Rohilkhand and the dominions of the 
Nawab Wazir of Oudh. This fact, coupled with the absence of 
any strong Rohilla garrison, was in itself sufiicient to bring the two 
powers into conflict, and matters were further complicated by the 
attitude of the Shahjahanpur Fathans, who seem to have resented 
the assumption of authority by their fellow-tribesmen of Bareilly, 
Aonla and Budaun, and in consequence extended their sympathies 
rather towards Oudh than to Hafiz Rahmat Ehan and his confed- 
erates. All the efforts of Sadar Jang and Shuja-ud-daula, 
however, proved of no avail in the matter of extending their 
boundaries westwards, and since Hafiz Rahmat Ehan found 
himself unable to control the possessors of Shahjahanpur and 
considered it more politic to humour than to coerce the Bachhils, 
Eatehrias and Gaurs, the eastern half of this district remained ^ 
debateable ground, wherein the local zamindara were practically 
independent. The Pathans themselves were under no control ; 
the administration of justice, the collection of revenue and the 
intercourse of commerce were at a stand- still ; the roads were infested 
with armed robbers, and the boundaries were constantly liable to ' 
raids on the part of the Marathas.* 


* HimilUni p. SOe. 
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At length matters reached a climax when in 1773 Shuja-ud- 
daula enlisted the support of Warren Hastings in his resolve to 
compel the Rohillas to pay the debts they had incurred and to 
relieve himself from the constant menace of Maratha invasion 
through the undefended country of Rohilkhand. It was conse- 
quently* arranged that the Oudh forces should be assisted by a 
brigade of the Company's troops under Colonel A. Champion, and 
the allied army entered Rohilkhand from Sbahabad on the 17th 
of April 1774. A last message had been despatched from the 
latter place to Hahz Rahmat, who sent a reply couchedi^in the 
usual evasive terms. Thereupon the force advanced and entered 
Shahjahanpur without opposition on the 20th, while in the mean- 
time the Rohilla leader had taken up a strong position near Katra, 
with his rear and one flank resting on the Babgul. His avcailablo 
iJorce comprised 28,000 men with 60 guns and a great number of 
rockets: he was accompanied by Paiz-ullah Khan of Rampur, but 
owing to the innumerable dissensions among the chieftains, tho 
sons of Fateh Khan Ehansaman and Dunde Khan, as well as many 
other Rohillas of note, had withdrawn themselves from his 
support. The allied army on crossing the Oudh border had boon 
joined by many of tho zamin(hrs and the Pathans of the neigh- 
bourhood, and the punishment inflicted on the country, of which 
so much was made in the subsequent indictment of Warren 
Hastings, was confined to those villages which had been aban- 
doned by the inhabitants or had displayed a hostile demeanour. 
At Shahjahanpur Champion endeavoured to draw Hafiz Rahmait 
Khan from his position by a feint, giving out his intention of 
proceeding towards either Pilibhit or Budaun. This had the 
desired effect, for on the 22nd of April the Rohillas began their 
forward march, and early on the morning of the next day they were 
thrown into confusion by the sudden appearance of the allies 
marching along the Bareilly road. Hafiz Rahmat Khan at once 
formed his line of battle, but some 4,000 of bis men fled in panie 
from the field, and their example would have been followed bj 
the rest but for the dauntless conduct of their leader. The action 
was « mere cannonade, in which the advantage lay with superior 
guns, ammunition and discipline. The Fathan cavalry vainly 
attempted to effect a diversion on the flanks, and when HaliK 
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Rahrnat Khan fell struck by a cannon ball on the breast, the 
entire lino broke) and fled, abandoning the camp, the baggage 
and all the artillery. Some 2,000 wore left dead or wounded on 
the field, while Champion’s loss was 132 and that of tho Nawab 
Wazir 254. 

From Katra the victorious army marched to Pilibhit and 
thence to Bareilly, while the Kohillas were scattered over tho 
country, only a remnant accompanying Faiz-ullah Khan to 
his retreat at Laldhang in the Bijnor district. The Nawab Wazir 
at oncQ proclaimed the annexation of llohilkhand, and this step 
was confirmed by the treaty of Laldhang signed on the 7th of 
0(!tober 1774. Tho farm of the revcniu's was made over to Boas 
Rai, but his tyranny ami extortion soon led to his removal. The 
country was then divided up into several charges and this district 
was inchidod in that of Bareilly. Of the 27 years of Oudh rule theiCj 
is little to narrate. Tho administrators were more farmers of the re- 
venue, and their one aim was to scjiieezo as much as jiossible out of 
the peasantry without regard for the future, since a contnvtt seldom 
lasted for more than two y(‘ars at most. The result was inevitable. 
The population decreased, largo areas of cultivated land were 
abandoned and the country was rajiidly reduced to a condition 
worse than that of the old Oudh districts, in which the taluqdars 
had an interest in ke(*ping their tenantry content. An op- 
pressed and impoverished country was unable to withstanrl the 
terrible famine ef 1783, the effects of which were fully apparent at 
tho close of the century. 

The rule of the Nawah Wazirs came to a close with tho treaty 
of Lucknow' executed on till? 10th of November 1801. Thereby 
the >Yhole of Rohilkhand was ceded to the Company, and ^Shah- 
jahanpur was included in the charge of the collector of Bareilly. 
No further event of importance occurred till the formation of the 
Shahjahanpur district in 1813-14, and thereafter tho tract 
remained in peace till the convulsion caused by the Mutiny and 
rebellion of 1857, 

\Vhen the news of tho Meerut outbrejik reached Shahjahanpur 
on the 15th of May, tho station was garrisoned by the 28th 
Native Infantry. The civil charge was held by Mr. Bramley, who 
was officiating for Mr. M. Ricketts, tho latter returning to duty on 
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the 17th, Tho military officers appear to have jilaccd iuiplicift 
confidence in the sepoya, although the general excitement among iho 
men, fanned by tho circulation of repc^rts about tho new cartridgtw 
and the adulteration of the flour with bone dust, alfordod ground 
for anxiety ; while for several days they had boon subject to tho 
corrupting influcince of umaiilvi from Gorakhpur named Sarfaraz 
Ali, who was afterwards appointed chief of tho Ohazls at Delili. 
On the 25th of May, tho first day of the Id fi‘stival, tho st'jH^ys in- 
formod their oflioora that tho city rabble intended to plunder tho 
treasury on tho occasion of tho Chinaur fair, and tho cominamling 
olii(;or, who trusted his men but from tho first had expressed Ids 
t^uspioions of the notoriously turbulent population of city, 
ord('rod tho station guards to be increased and tho sentries to bo 
Vloublod. This order, however, was troaiiMl by tho a(‘poys as a 
slight, and led to further mutiuous talk about the cartridges ; 
but no actual mutiny seems to have bomi antici})ate(l, for the 
rojison that tho regiment contained 150 Sikhs and many others 
who wore considered to bo thoroughly stauiwth. Mr Ricketts had 
recommended the cancellation ofihe obnoxious on l(?r; but though 
tho sentries wcjro not reduced till after tho fair, nothing further 
occurred till Sunday the 31st of ^lay. 

On that day, when the Europeans were asst'inbkd in (^liurch, 
a munlcrous attack was made on tho congregation by a number of 
sopjys, six or seven of whom rushed into tho building armed with 
swords and clubs. Mr. Ricketts wjw wounded ami dashed out, only 
to bo cut down a few yards from the door. Tho oflic(!rs managed 
to drive out their assailants and close tho doors, ]>lai;ing tho 
women for safety in the turret. Relief was allordcd by Cji})taia 
Snoyd, who came up alone with a gun in his hand, where uj)ou 
tho assailants retreated and made off to the city, while tho sahity 
of tho party was further secured by tho arrival of a numlxir of 
faithful sepoys, mainly Sikhs, and of the officers’ wrvants bringing 
guns and other weapons. In tho meantime, however, several 
persons had lost their lives. Captain James, the conitimnding 
officer, was shot on parade near the barracks while trying to reason 
with his men. Tho Rev, Mr. J. MacCullura, who esca])ed from 
the church, was murdered by some villagers about a mile from 
the station. Mr. Lemaistre,aclerk in tho collector’s offioo, ww 
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actually killed in the church, and the fate of his daughter is 
unknown. Mr, Smith, another clerk, was cut down near 
collector's court, and Mr. A. C. Smith, the assistant magistrate, 
who was ill with fever in his bungalow, attempted to take refuge 
in the city, but eventually was discovered and killed by the sepoys 
in a small mud hut near the Kofcwali. Lastly, Surgeon H. H. 
Bowling, of the 28th Native Infantry, was shot on his way to the 
church, though his wife and child managed to reach the building. 
Thither assembled all the other officers of the regiment, for by this 
time the mutineers were looting and burning the houses in the 
cantonment. Thoreu|)on Mr. Jenkins, the joint magistrate, 
strongly advised a retreat to Pawayan, and ho directed the tah didar, 
Muhammad Amjad Ali, the only prominent official who remained 
faithful, to do what he could to preserve order and to send wordi 
as soon as the troops should have left the station. Flight was 
now imperative, for the mutineers were firing on the party from 
a distance, although their minds were turned rather to plunder, 
the treasury and the treasurer’s house being the special objects of 
attention. They also broke open the jail and were joined by a 
largo body of convicts, with whom they proceeded to the city. 

The ladies and children were placed in a carriage and a buggy 
and drove off to Pawayan, accompanied by the eleven officers and a 
sergeant, the party numbering 22 in all. After two miles they wore 
joined by Mr. Jenkins and two faithful sowars, one of whom sub- 
sequently went over to the rebels. Mr Jenkins then rode on to 
make arrangemejits with Raja Jagannath Singh of Pawayan for 
the reception of the fugitives ; but the Raja, who was a timid man 
and afraid of the consequences of his action, though probably loyal 
at heart, the next day insisted on the party leaving for Muharadi, 
whence Mr. Jenkins had received a letter from Mr. Thomason, 
the deputy commissioner. The Raja was probably correct in his 
statement that he was unable to protect the party in the event of 
an attack by the mutineers, and in this he was supported by his 
own people, who were evidently unwilling to compromise themselves 
with the rebels. Accordingly he furnished an escort to the carriages 
which had arrived from Sitapur, and the party reached Muhamdi 
onthelstof June. There they were joined by Mr, Shields, a 
timber merchant of Shahjahanpur, who had escaped with great 
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difficulty, owing to the fact that the rebels knew that he had a large 
sa|i of money in his house, which was consequently one of the 
first objects of attack. The fate of the Muhamdi fugitives and 
> their murder by the Oudh troops at Auraiigabtod on their way to 
Sitapur have been narrated in the Khcri volume. The only other 
Englishmen at Shahjahanpur for whom it remains to account were 
Mr. G. P. Carew and Mr. Brand of Rosa. On the day on which the 
outbreak occurred the factory was plundered and burned, but the 
managers escaped with their lives, and after taking refuge with Chet 
Ram Chaube at Guari, and then with some Rajputs at Kancg, 
made their way to Pawayan and eventually to Mallanpur in tho 
Sitapur district. Thence they went to the Raja of Dhaurahra, who 
sent them to Lucknow ; but learning the treacherous intentions 
^of their escort, they escaped. Mr. C^ew was recaptured and 
sent to Lucknow, where he was murdered on the approach of tho 
relieving force, while Mr. Brand, after wandering about tho Tarai 
for a long time, died of fever at Butwal in Nepal. 

On entering the city the sepoys appointed Nizam Ali, who Events in 
had formerly held that jwst, as kotwalt and then set up Qadir Ali 
Khan and Ghulam Husain Khan as joint governors. The troops 
returned to cantonments in the evening, and latter departed for 
Bareilly, taking with them Maulvi Sarfaraz Ali. Loft to their own 
devices, tho rebels began to make arrangements for some form of 
administration, taking into their service many officials, including 
the deputy collector, Hamid Hasan Khan, and Nizam Ali Khan 
of Shahbaznagar, a former tahsildar ; but there was little scmblanco 
of order, and for a time plunder and looting wore general. When 
the news of tho Bareilly outbreak reached Shahjahanpur, a pro- 
clamation was issued by Qadir Ali Khan, who led a procession 
through the city, declaring the overthrow of tho British rule and 
the assumption of the government by the Robillas under Khan 
Bahadur Khan. The first experiences of native rule cannot have 
been very acceptable to the inhabitants, for Qadir Ali Khan, 
though retaining in almost every particular tho organization of 
the overthrown administration, practised every^form of oppression, 
extorting money from all the wealthy citizens. On the 8th of June 
tho mutineers from Sitapur arrived and encamped at Azizganj, 

A party of them subsequently entered the city and attempted to levy 
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money from Hamid Hasan Khan, surrounding his house ; but the 
lattor collected a large force, and the rebels, finding the whole 
population against them, set out for Fatohgarh. On ^the 16th ot 
June Nawab Qhulam Qadir Khan, who had hitherto been absent 
at Bansi in the Basti district, came back to Shahjahaup'ur and 
immediately set out for Bareilly with a large retinue. In a few 
days he returned with an order from Khan Bahadur Khan appoint- 
ing him nazim of the district in supersession of Qadir Ali Khan. 
His deputies wore Nizam Ali Khan, Hamid Hasan Khan and 
EJian Ali Khan, tahsildar of Bisalpur, who bad plundered the 
treasury at Shahi in the Bareilly district, The commander of the 
forces was Abd-ur«Bauf, who set himself to collect an army, raising 
four regiments of infantry and nine squadrons of cavalry, while 
Nawab Hashmat Khan^ ;|rho was a cavalry pensioner, was in the 
chaige of the artillery and superintended the casting of twelve 
brass guns. Of the various officers Abd-ur-Bauf Khan resigned 
after about two months, being alarmed at the fate which hod over-* 
taken the rebel leaders on Havelock’s arrival at Cawnporo, and his 
example was followed by seveml others ; his place was taken by 
Wajid Ali, the Tiazir in the munsifs office. Hamid Hasan Khan 
was replaced in six weeks by Najib Khan, a resident of Jalalabad, 
who had for some years held office in Oudh. He was appointed 
to collect revenue in Kant, whore he was resisted by the Rajputs, 
notably those of Ladpur, who were eventually overthrown after a 
stubborn fight. The management of the Hindu landholders 
proved a very troublesome task, as was the case in Budaun and 
other districts. At the end of June a number of them threatened 
to attack the city itself, and Nizam Ali Khan was forced to proceed 
to Bhatela, where several of the leading inhabitants were killed ; 
but the residents of Atbara, Sehramau, Banthara, ShahganJ, 
Birtauli and Amora for a long period were a terror to the city and 
the neighbourhood, and remained altogether out of control. On 
one occasion Niiam Ali Khan attempted to reduoe Sehramau, bat 
he was compelled to ask for assistance from Bareilly. In response 
to his appeal Mardiii Ali Khan, the chief officer of Khan Bahadur 
Khan, arrived with a large force and overpowered the Bajpuis, 
many of whom were killed, their heads being exhibited ovel? 
the gateway of the fi>rt, while | huge itmount of peapertjs 
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including much plunder from Bosa, was cairied off to Shahjahan- 
pur. 

Am to the state of the district generally at this periodi we 
f learn mueh from the narrative compiled by Mr, Money. When 
the news of the Shahjahanpur outbreak reached Tilhar on the 
evening of the 31st of May, one of the leading residents, Qhulam 
Muhammad Khan, ejected the tahsildar, seized the police station 
and destroyed the records. The next day he entertained the 
mutineers, and assisted them in searching for the tahsildai’, who 
was safely concealed in the house of one of the Fathans. He 
was then appointed mzm of Tilhar by Khan Bahadur Khan, 
and directed to raise troops ; and though after six months he 
was superseded by his tahsildars, Eifayat-ullah and Hidayat-ullah, 

^who obtained the pargana on a farming lease, ho continued 
throughout the disturbances to play a prominent part, accompany- 
ing the expedition to Haldwani and leading his troops in at least 
two actions. The two tahsildars held out to the end, and then 
fled, but were afterwards arrested and transported, their property 
being confiscated. At Eatra the most conspicuous rebels were 
Faiz Muhammad Ehan and Qhulami Ehan, each of whom raised 
a regiment of infantxy. In Khera Bajhera the Rajputs held their 
own against the Musalman government, and many distinguished 
themselves by their loyalty in sheltering Captain Qowan and other 
Bareilly fugitives for many months tiU the rescue of the party 
by Mr. J. Cracroft Wilson, who crossed the Ganges with a small 
force from Aligarh in October. 

At Jalalabad the tahsildar, Ahmad Tar Ehan, at once showed JalalaM 
his sympathy with the rebels by releasing several criminals under 
arrest, but nothing further occurred till the arrival of Ohulam Qadir 
Ehan at Shahjahanpur. The tahsildar was confirmed in his post, 
and about a month later he was raised to the dignity of nasfim. In 
this capacity he exerted himself with great activity, but his tyranny 
aronsed the resistance of the Bajputs of Khandar and other villages. 

Failing to reduce them to submission, he sent to Bareilly and a 
force arrived under Ismail Khan, who plundered all the Ehanda 
ilof a, destroyed the villages and killed many of the inhabitants. 

At a later date Ahmad Tar Khan took part in the battle of Bioh* 
pnria, but after tho arrival of the Britisb at Jalalabad on the 28th 
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of April 1858 he surrendered : he was tried, convicted and hung, 
to the open delight cf the Rajputs. The latter, both in Jalalabad 
and the old Rangaoii parganii, had consistently supported the 
British as opposed to the Muhammadan cause, and had greatly 
harried the rebel forcc.s during their retreat and flight. 

In the Pawayan tahsil the Raja, who was guided in all his 
actions by his brother, Baldeo Singh, endeavoured to manage the 
pargana on his own account. He fortified his house at Pawayan, cast 
a number of guns, raised a large force of horse and foot and collected 
the rents. Subsequently Khan Bahadur Khan demanded the pay- 
ment of revenue, and to enforce his demand sent a considerable body 
of troops ; but when Baldeo Singh moved out to oppose them, a 
compromise was effected, whereby the Raja agreed to pay a yearly 
mzarana of Rs. 30,000 and a revenue of one lakh for the whole 
tahsil. Thereupon Lakhan Sah of Khiitar proceeded to Bareilly 
and there obtained for himself the grant of Khutar and Puranpur, 
It is practically certain that he activ(‘ly sided with the rebels, but 
though specific charges were brought against him, he was never 
brought to trial. 

All went well with the rebels till the news of the fall of Dehli 
spread consternation among the leaders. The munsif, Qazi 
Sarfaraz Ali, attempted to allay tlie panic by hoisting the Musalman 
flag, but the ceremony proved a fiasco ; and little more encour- 
agement w'as derived from a solemn procession to the Idgah, 
where for throe days prayers were offered up that British rule 
might not be restored. Some days afterwards Bakht Khan 
arrived from Dehli with a force of 30 elephants, 400 horse and 
1,500 foot, together with four guns and, it is said, no fewer 
than 1 200 women in his camp. He remained for a few days and 
was entertained by the nazim. Later on came the Nawab of 
Farrukhabad, accompanii'd by Firoz Shah and Ismail Khan, who 
had retreated from Fatehgarh. Another visitor was the notorious 
Nana Sahib, who stayed for ton days encamped in a mango grove 
near the church, before proceeding to join Khan Bahadur Khaa 
at Barv illy. During this period many oflScialsin all parts of the 
district were in constant communication with Mr. Alexander, 
"the commissioner, at Naini Tal and with others at Agra and 
j^lsewhere. Among them was Hamid Hasan Khan, who hhd 
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formerly taken oflSco under the nazim. He and his brother, 

Ahmad Hasan Khan, who had been principal sadr am in at 
Agra and had roniained consistontly loyal, were siispecti d by 
Ghuiam Qadir Khan, by whom they were treacherously mur(lort?d 
at Shahjahanpur after having received the most solemn assurances 
of safety. 

The rocapturo of Fatchgarh and Lucknow at hmgth enabled Military 
Sir Colin Campbell to direct his attention to Rohilkhaml. It 
was accordingly arranged that one column under Gcnm^al Pimny 
should cross the Ganges at Nadauli and mandi on Katra, where 
it was to mo(jt Walpole’s division from Lucknow, while Brigadier 
John Jones was to advance on ]\Ioradabad from Roorkee, so as to 
make a diversion in the north-west. Meanwhile Brigadier Seaton 
Vas at Fatchgarh, guarding the main (Mitranc(i from the south. 

The latter learned that the rebels were in force on the Bareilly 
road, occupying strong positions at Allahganj, at Karikar and at 
Bangaon, two miles further north. Hearing that tho Allahganj 
force was too strong to bo attacked without great risk, he deter- 
mined to make his attomi)t on Kankar, arid therefore ho left 
Fatehgarh on the night of the 6th April 1858 with a thousand 
infantry, 300 cavalry and five guns. Reaching Kankar by day 
light, he drove back tho cnemy^s cavalry, Lieutenant Do Kantzow 
greatly distinguishing himself in the action, and then stormed 
the villages held by tho rebels, (?f whom 250 wvro killed, while 
three guns were taken with a total loss of five killed and seventeen 
wounded. The exploit had an important effect, for tho rebels 
hastily abandoned Allahganj, breaking tho bridge over tho Ram- 
ganga, and retired into Rohilkhand, so that no further fear was 
felt of their projected invasion of the Doab, Genejral Walpole's 
division was, however, afterwards opposed by tho Allahganj rebels 
on tho 2Sth of April, and a battle ensued, in which Nizam Ali Khan 
was defeated and slain, enabling the British force to oaaipy 
Jalalabad. The day before Walpole had been joined by Sir Colin 
Campbell, and the combined force reached Shahjahanpur on tho 
30th. Thecity had just been evacuated by the rebels, who were 
DOW under the command of their most celebrated leader, the 
Fyzabad Maulvi, Ahmad-ullah Shah. It is said that the Nana 
was there too, and that he had directed the destruction of all the 
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public buildings, so that the British might find no shelter on 
their arrival. The troops encamped atAzizganj, and two com- 
panies of the 79th Highlanders were sent to occupy ohe fort, which 
stood on the site afterwards occupied in part by the Government 
distillery. On the 2nd of May Sir Colin marched off to Katra, where 
he was joined by the Nadauli column, now under Colonel Jones of 
the Carabineers, for General Penny had been killed in action in the 
Budaun district. 

On his departure for Bareilly the Commander-in-Chief had 
left Colonel Hale in charge of Shahjahanpur, the garrison com- 
prising a wing of the 82nd Foot, Do Kantzow^s irregular horse 
and four guns. The day after his departure the rebels descended 
on the place, headed by the Maulvi, who had returned from the^ 
direction of Muhamdi. They compelled the garrison to retire 
within the jail, which had been rapidly fortified on the previous 
day and was close to Hale’s camp. Here the force was beleaguered 
for nine days by the Maulvi, who had seized the old fort, imposed 
a money requisition on the city and placed eight guns in position 
against the jail. The latter building, now occupied by the com- 
missariat godown in the cantonment, was subjected to an incessant 
bombardment from the 3rd to the 11th. Hearing of the turn 
events had taken. Sir Colin Campbell at once despatched a brigade 
consisting of the 60th Rifles, the 79th Highlanders, the rest of 
the 82nd Foot, the 22nd Punjabis, two squadrons of the Carabi- 
neers, the Multani Horse and a battery of Royal Horse Artillery, 
under Brigadier John Jones. The latter reached Nibia-ghat on the 
11th of May, and was there opposed, but, outflanking the enemy, 
he drove them back in confusion, causing them to retire across the 
bridge of boats, which was fortunately left intact. Ho then marched 
down the left bank of the Garra, and expelled the enemy from the 
fort| the stone bridge over the Ehanaut and other positions ; but 
not venturing within the city, he passed through the eastern 
outskirts and thus effected a junction with Hale. The Maulvi’s 
position, with the city in his rear, was too strong to be rushed, 
and meantime the rebel reinforcements were pouring in, among 
other contingents being those of Firoz Shah and the Begam of 
Oudh. Desultory fighting ensued, and on the 16th the Maulvi 
made a grand attack on the British entrenchments; a fierce fighl 
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ensued) but Jones held his ground steadily, though he had no 
sufficient troops for a successful counter-attack. Meanwhile Sir 
Colin Campbell was on the march from Bareilly, and on tho 18th 
teached Shahjahanpur. Hero he was agam disappointed in his 
hope of bringing the Maulvi to a decisive action ; for on tho day 
of his arrival a cavalry patrol was fired on at Panahat, the noise 
of the shots giving the enemy warning of his approach. A cavalry 
combat was thus precipitated, but tho rebels retired after a single 
assault, and no pursuit was possible owing to the smallness of 
the mounted forc(i available. Sir Colin then sent ior Colonel Coke, 
who had been detached with a brigade towards Pilibhit in pursuit 
of Khan Bahadur Khan, but on his arrival the rebels left tho city 
and the jail garrison was finally relieved. The British troops 
1 followed the enemy to Muhamdi, but again an action was avoided, 
and that town was occupied after a very slight resistance. 

Disappointing as tho campaign had proved, it had the effect 
of clearing the district. The city was given up to plunder, but 
nearly all tho inhabitants had fled, and there was little loss of 
life. On the 25th of May Sir Thomas Seaton was appointed 
to command at Shahjahanpur, and during the hot weather his 
attention was mainly confined to watching tho Oudh bordcjrs, 
which were perpetually subject to raids. In this task he was 
greatly assisted by the gallant l)e Kantzow, who raised a force 
called the Rohilkhaud auxiliary levy. With this he was employed 
^ for some time in the north of the district and beyond the Sarda, 
where the rebels were expelled from the fort and town of Palia. 
An important episode which occurred in tho beginning of Juno 
had a marked eff(3ct on tho peace of tho district. On the 5th of 
that month the Maulvi set out for Pawayan, hoping to induce tho 
Raja to take part in a new league against the British. Reaching 
the fort, he was refused ingress ; and on attempting to force an 
entrance he was shot dead by Baldeo Singh, who was encour- 
aged to resist by De Kantzow, at that moment the guest of the 
Raja. The latter proceeded at once with his brother to Shah- 
jahanpur, and entering the house of Mr. Money, the magistrate, 
while that official and his friends were at dinner, astonished the 
company by rolling on the floor before them the head of the rebel 
leadeTt 
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The only subsequent fighting was that vhich took place on 
the 5th of October, On that day the Raja of Pawayan repulsed 
an attack made on that town with trifling loss ; while a much 
more important action was that fought by Sir Thomas Seaton, 
who intercepted a large body of rebels near the border, a few 
miles cast of Shahjahanpur, He defeated thorn after a brief 
action, killed some 300 of the enemy, and returned with three 
captured guns. With the restoration of authority came the 
settling of accounts. Most of the rebel h.-aders wei'e either slain 
or brought to trial, and in all cases their property was confiscated. 
Ghulam Qadir Khan died shortly after the reoccupation and. his 
estates were seized. His son, Muhammad Khan, died in 1878 and 
was the father of Manzur Ahmad Khan, a resident of Shahabad 
in Hardoi. The Pathans of Shahjahanpur and Tilhar were the chief 
sufferers, especially those of the latter place. The Hindus, on the 
other hand, had generally been slow to join the rebel cause, and 
in many instances they displayed an active opposition to the Rohilla 
administration, The attitude of the Thakurs of Khandar and Ban- 
gaon has already been noted, and in cither case their loyal support 
of the Government was rewarded with grants of land. Similarly 
the Rajputs of pargana Khera Bajhcra figure largely in the list 
of rewards, owing to their protection of the Bareilly fugitives. 
Chief among them were Bhikha Singh and Bhuro Singh, who were 
each rewarded with land assessed at Rs. 1,000; while mention 
.should also be made of Ganga Ram Misra and Chandan Prasad, 
Brahmans of the same place, who together received land with a 
revenue, demand at that time of Rs. 2,000. In each instance 
one-fourth of the demand was remitted during the lifetime of the 
recipients, The number of Musalmans whoso services deserved 
recognition was extremely small as, apart from one or two men who 
sheltered their Eurasian kinsman, Mr, Maclean, in pargana Tilhar, 
the only persons were Nasif Khan and Amir Ali of Shahjahanpur, 
who buried the bodies of the Englishmen murdered on the 
occasion of the outbreak, and Ghulam Husain, who saved the 
commissariat buildings from destruction and for some time pro* 
tected several loyal Hindus on the district staff. 

Since the restoration of order the peace of the district hai 
never been disturbed, and the subsequent annals of Shahjaha&|KU 
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are merely a record of quiet progress, varied only by occasional 
calamities caused by drought and famine. The only events of 
importance have been narrated in the preceding chapters, m 

S the account of the assessments of the land revenue, the develop- 
ment of agriculture, and the steady improvement eflected m the 
matter of communications, which has been responsible for the 
rapid growth of internal commerce, as also of the export trade 
in grain, sugar and other articles. 
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BAJHERA, Pargana Khera Bajifera, Tahsil Tiliiar. 

Tho pargana of Khcra Bajlim is named affc^‘r two contiguous 
villages known as Bajhera Bliagwaiitpur and Klu'ra Hath, wliich 
stand in 28°2'N. and 79°33'H., on the branch road iroin .laitipur 
to Nawada, at a distance of 13 miles trorc l^ilhar. Kh(‘ra Hath 
is the smaller, and in 1901 contaim‘d 513 inhabitants, chiefly 
Brahmans, while Bajhera ha<l a jHjpulation of 1,307, principally 
Janghara Rajputs ami Banias. The' Raj[)uts earned distinction 
in the Mutiny by giving shelter for (bur months to Captain Cowan 
and othei' refugees from Bandlly, as already iiarrat(‘d in (liapter 
V, There is an aided school in liajhera, and markets are held 
twice a week in Khcra Rath. Thv khent Irom which the latter 
derives its name is a large ban* mound, whieh has nevtu’ l)een 
explored. Tho village lands of Bajhm’a are (>69 acres in extent, 
some 575 being undtu’ cultivation, and iiw held by Brahmans and 
Jangharas at a revenue of Rs. 1 ,010 in two m<fhaU. Khera Rath is 
owned by Jangharas, Kayasths and Kachhis ; it forms three nialialSf 
with a total area of 817 acres, and is asses.scd (it Rs, 1,275. 


BANDA, Pargdwt and Tnhil Pawayan. 

A straggling village situated in 2S°14'N. and 80°6'K., 
at a short distance to tho west of tin; road trum Pawayan to 
Puranpur, twelve miles from th(; former and 29 miles Irom the 
district headquarters. A branch road takes ofi m.-ar the fiolicf'. 
station and leads to Khutar. The p)pulation at the last census 
numbered 1,426, and of these 312 were Musalrnans; ])ut Banda 
comprises seven district site's known as Banda, Pasiapur, Dharmapur, 
Tajpur Madhopur Miiradpur and Rampura. The place possesses a 
police station, a small inspection house and a cattle-pound 
in Pasiapur, as well as a s^trai and a lower primary school. The 
owners of tho land are the Chandels of Ohunchai and other 
Rajputs. The total area is 2,074 acres, of which some 1,550 aro 
under cultiTation, and the revenue demand is Rs. 1,737. 
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BANQAON, Pargana and Tahsil Jalalabad. 

Tho village of Bangaon was once of some importance as giving 
its name to a pargana which was transferred from the Farrukh- 
ahad district and amalgamated with Jalalabad in 1842. It now 
possesses little significance, and contains a lower primary school as 
well as a small bazar in which markets are held twice a week. Tho 
place stands in‘27°37'N. and 79°34'E., about two miles to tho 
cast of Pirbhipiir Dhai and some eleven miles from Jalalabad. It 
contained in 1901 a population of 1,26S persons, including 74 
Musalmans and a large community of Brahmans. Tho village 
has an area of 1,257 acres, of which some 1,060 are cultivated, and 
is held in imperfect puttidari tenure by Rajputs and Brahmans at 
a revenue of Rs. 2,250. 

BANTHARA, Pargana Jamaur, Tahsil Shahjahanpur. 

The village of Banthara is situated in tho north of the pargana, 
in 27®55'N. and 79°49'E., on the south side of the main road 
from Shahjahanpur to Bareilly, some six miles north-west from the 
former, ^To the north of the road runs the railway, and the Ban- 
thara station is about a mile from the village, with which it is 
connected by an unmetalled road. Tho village itself is of no 
groat size, and in 1901 had a population of 1,223, including 119 
Musalmans and a number of Bachhil, Rathor and other Rajputs. 
It possesses a post-office, an upper primary school, a cattle-pound 
and an encampiug-gi'ound by the roadside, as well as a. small' 
bazar. Fart of the inhabited site belongs to the mama of 
Kalyanpur Chamraura, and this at the last census contained 534 
inhabitants. Banthara proper is a village of 1,007 acres, of which 
some 720 are cultivated, and is held in perfect pattidari tenure 
at a revenue of Rs. 1,100 by Rajputs and others, including Brah- 
mans and Fathans. Kalyanpur is similarly owned, and forms a 
lhaiyachara mahal assessed at Rs. 765. 

BARAGAON, Pargana Baraoaon, Tahsil Pawayan. 

The capital of tho Baragaon pargana is a large village standing 
in 28^3'N. and 80°4'E.,onthemetallod road from Shahjahanpur to 
Pawayan, at a distance of fourteen miles from the former. Along the 
Voad runs the tramway to Mailani, with a station in tho middle of tli^o 
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site. Baragaon was forraorly of groat importance as a sugar mai’ket, 
and a considcrablo trade is still carried on in ibis commodity, 
though the place no longer determines, as was the case in old days, 
the prices of ra5, cereals, pulses and oilseeds for this and largo paints 
of the neighbouring districts. The provisions of A<'t XX of 1856 
were put in force hero in 18G0, but W(Te withdrawn in 1S8G owing 
to the declining state of the town. Tho populalion has remained 
stationary for the last twenty years, and in 1001 numbered 2,184 
souls, including 570 Musalmaus and many Baiiias, Kayastlis and 
Brahmans. Tho place possesses a post-office, an ujiper primary 
school and an aided school for girls. The village lands are only G13 
acres in extent, and no more than 38G are cultivat. d : the revenue 
is Rs. 720, and thj owners are Kayastlis holding in Ihaiyacliara 
tenure. 


BARAGAON Purgana, Tahsll Paw’AVAN, 

This pargana occupies th-i. south. -ru portic 11 of the Pawayau 
tahsil, and is a tract of very irn^gidar outline, bound d on the north 
throughout by pargarui Pawayau, on the east and south-east by 
th:j Pusgawan and Muliamdi parganas of the. Kheri district, on 
tho south and south-west by pirgaua Shabjahaupur and on the 
west, for a very short distance, by Nigohi. It has a total an5a of 
52,222 acres or 81-6 square miles. 

In its general characteristics the tract closely . roserablea 
pargana Shabjahaupur, the soil being for tho most part a loam 
of a fair quality, varied by clay in the low levels and deteriorating 
into a light sandy typo in tho higher parts, though tlit rc is nothing 
like thj bhur of the amtral parganas. The chief drainage 
channels are the Sukheta and the Khanaut. The former rises in 
aj/iii near tho northern extremity, and flows southwards through 
tho centre, its course being generally marked by waste land and 
grass jungle, while in places, and especially near Aun, Mainari 
and Khandsar, tho drainage is interrupted by largo* swamps, 
which have an injurious effect on the land in their vicinity. In 
these badly drained parts tho soil is hard and inferior, with little 
capacity for retaining moisture. The Khanaut first touches the, 
pargana along the north-western border, and then cuts off the 
projecting western portion from the rest. In this part of its 
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course it receives on its right bank a small stream called the 
Barah, which has its origin in pargana Nigohi. The river again 
forms the south-western boundary for a short distance, and 
then turns into pargana Shahjahanpur to join the Garra. The 
valley of the Khanaut is in places apt to bo injured by 
floods. Elsewhere it produces rice, a little sugarcane and 
scanty rabi crops, but much of it is of a precarious nature. 
The high bank is an undulating belt of poor sandy soil, about a mile in 
breadth, and this gradually gives place to the central plain of loam. 

The pargana has long attained a very fair standard of deve- 
lopment and may now be regarded as cultivated to practically its 
full extent : the land has long been reclaimed, and no more remains 
to be taken up. In 1839 the area under the plough was 27,185 
acres, and this rose to 32,383 in 1353, to 34,7.97 in 1865 and to 
36,453 in 1869. The present average is 38,487 acres or 73*7 
per cent, of the wholer, while §,141 acres or 21*15 per cent, of the 
net cultivation bear a double crop, the proportion being the 
highest in the district. Of the remaining area 4,993 acres or 9*56 
per cent, are shown as barren, including 2,237 acres under water 
and 2,111 permanently occupied by roads, buildings and the like ; 
while the so-called culturable area, apart from 1,500 acres of 
groVes and 2,047 of current fallow, comprises 5,487 acres, though 
the great bulk is of no agricultural value, consisting partly of 
waterlogged land near jhils, partly of swamp in the Khanaut 
valley and more frequently of barren soil full of usar and 
hankar. The facilities for irrigation are generally good, as wells 
can be constructed in most places, except the north-eastern 
tract; and the. pargana contains a large number of shallow jhUs* 
On an average irrigation extends to 11,387 acres or 29*59 per cent, 
of the cultivated area, and of this three-fourths are supplied 
from wells : but in dry years this figure is largely exceeded. 

The rahi is invariably the more important harvest, averaging 
26,893 acres as against 19,487 sown for the kharif. In the former 
wheat by itself takes up 49*85 per cent, of the area, while in 
combination with barley or gram it occupies an additional 5*09 per 
cent. Oram alone, extensively grown as a second crop after rice, 
accounts for 32*02, barley for 7*91 and the two mixed together for 
8*14 per pent. There are some 200 acres of poppy, which is of 
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fairly recent introduction, while maaur, potatoes, linseed and 
mustard make up the bulk of* the remainder. In the kharif the 
chief crop is rice, which covers 33*32 per cent, of tho area, and is 
almost wholly of tho early variety. Then follow ;wa?'and arhar 
with 16*16, bajra and arhar with 15*49, sugarcane with 15*06, 
autumn pulses with 8*65 and kodon with 2*31 por cent. Tho 
balance consists of sanwan, garden crops, a little hemp and 
cotton and a few other products. 

The cultivators of tho pargaiia are drawn mainly from tho 
lower castes. About 27 ptn* cent, of the land is tilled by high 
caste tenants— Rajputs, Brahmans and Kayasths— while some 
28 per cent, is in tho possession of tho superior classes of 
husbandmen, Kachhis, Kurmis, Lodhs, Ahirs and Kisans, the 
balance being held by Musalmans, Chamars and others. Tho 
total area included in holdings in 1906-07 was 41,354 acres, and 
of this 7*98 pcT cent, was cultivated by proprietors, 44*87 by 
occupancy tenants, 44*72 by tenants-at-will and 1*47 per cent, by 
ex-proprietors, tho small remainder being rent-free. Rents aro 
invariably paid in cash, and average Rs. 3-14-5 por acre for occu- 
pancy and Rs. 4-6-6 for other holdings, while sub-tenants, 
who cultivate 6,952 acres, pay Rs. 5-8-5. Usually there is a marked 
difference between high and low caste rates, partly owing to 
custom, partly because the high caste tenants are worse cultivators 
and partly because it is difficult to enhance their rents. The 
revenue of the pargana at successive settlements is shown in the 
appendix, as well as the present incidence; the latter is much 
higher than in the rest of the tahsil, and is distinctly above the 
general average for the district, closely approaching that of tahsil 
Shahjahanpur and pargana Nigohi.* There ar(3 altogether 125 
villages, at present divided into 192 vnahals. Of the latter 78 
are single and 73 joint zamindari, 38 are perfect pattidari and 
two are held in the imperfect variety of the same tenure, while 
one is bhaiyaohara^ There aro no large estates in the pargana, 
a considerable portion of which is held by resident communities 
of Rajputs and Musalmans, while a fair property belongs to the 
Kayasths of Baragaon and numerous villages have been purchased 
1^ the Pathans and the mercantile classes of the city. 
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Tho population of the pargana has exhibited less violent 
fluctuations than that of the rest of the tahsil. The total rose from 
47,911 in 1853 to 50,753 in 1865, but then fell to 49,527 in 1872, 
to 45,989 in 1881 and to 45^664 ten years later. In 1901 
a further decline was observed, for the number of inhabitants was 
lower than at any time during tho past half-century, aggn^gating 
only 42,246 persons, of whom 19,471 were females. Classified 
according to religions there wore 36,367 Hindus, 5,818 Musalmans 
and 61 othi rs. Tho only place of a’ly size is Baragaon itself, and 
the only other villages which contain a thousand inhabitants 
are Patai and Bhatpura Rasul pur. Means of communication are 
practically confined to the tramway and metalled road from 
Shahjahanpur to Pawayan. 

BARWA, Parpana and Tahsil Jalalabad. 

The village of Barwa stands in 27®50'N. and 79®33'E. on the 
north side of tho road from Madnapur to Paraur, at a distance 
of eleven miles north from Jalalabad and 26 miles by road from the 
district headquarters. To tho east of the village flows the small 
stream called tho Andhawi, which is a tributary of tho iBahgul. 
Barwa contains a post-office, a cattle-pound and an upper primary 
school, and is the scone of a market four times in each week. The 
population at tho Ivt census numbered 2,008 souls, including 51 
Musalmans and a considerable body of Janghara Rajputs. The 
latter are tho owners of this village and others in the neighbour- 
hood : they pay for Barwa a revenue of Rs. 1,475, tho total area 
being 1,335 acres, of which some 1,080 are under cultivation. 

BHAGWANTAPUR, Pargana and Tahsil Pawayan. 

A village standing in 28®13'N., and 80®2'E., at a distance of 
twelve , miles north -north -west from Pawayan and five miles from 
Banda police station, with which it is connected by a rough track. 
It is a place of little importance save for tho existence of a cattle- 
pound, a school and a local market held twice a week. The 
population in 1901 was only 745, of whom 28 were Musalmans, 
The village has an area of 631 acres, and of this some 515 acres are 
cultivated : the revenue demand is Rs. 780, and the proprietor is 
the Baja of Pawayan. A wealthy Bania family resides here. 
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CHANDAPUR, Pargam Jamaur, TahsU Shahjahanpur. 

A villago standing in 27®4G'X. and 7f)®51'E., on tho right 
or wc??t bank of the Garra, some eight mil^-s south of Shahjahanpur 
and two miles west from Cadshahnagar on the road to Hardoi, 
The river is here crossed by a ferry, which gives access to Radshah- 
nagar and th i Kahilia railway station. Chandapnr possesses a 
post-office and a lower primary school. It contained at tho last 
census a population of 1,140 persons, of whom 48 wero Miisalmans 
and 145 memhers of the Arya Saniaj. Th.s village is 571 acres in 
extent, some 475 being undiT cultivatimi, and is assessed at Rs. 025 ; 
the owners arc Kalwars, Kayasths and llrahmans, holding in joint 
zamindari tenure. 


DHAKIA, Pargana Baragaon, Tahsll Pawayan. 

This village, known as Dhakia Hamidnagar to distinguish it 
from other place's of a similar name, such as Dhakia Tiwari and 
Dhakia Ragha in pargana Nigohi, stands in 27^50'N. and 79® 
59'E., at a distance of seven miles from Shahjahanpur by tho 
metalled road leading to Pawayan. Tho pla(;e deserves m(*ntion 
only as giving its name to a police station, for at tho last census 
tho population was but 588. There is a cattlc-pound near 
tho thwa^ but the post-office and school arc in tho neighbouring 
village of Sindhauli to the south-west, whither tho police station 
is shortly to be moved. Both villages are owned by Pathans 
and Banias, between whom the lands are divided. There aro 
two zamindari mahals in Dhakia, which has an aggregate 
area of 770 acres, some 625 being under cultivation at tho present 
time, while the revenue demand is Rs, 1,000. 

GARHIA RANGI, Pargana Khera Bajhera, Tahsil 
Tilhae. 

A considerable village standing on the high ground above tho 
left bank of the Ramganga in 27®55'N. and 79®31'E., at a dis- 
tance of some fourteen miles west from Tilhar, It is off tho road, 
but a village track leads southwards to Ehamaria and thence to 
Barkhera. The population of the place was 2,009 in 1881 and had 
risen by 1901 to 2,488, including 176 Musalmahsand a large Ahir 
oomintmity. The village possesses an upper primary school atid a 
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small school for girls, while markets are held here twice a week. 
The owners of the village are Janghara Rajputs holding in imper- 
fect pattidfiri tenure at a revenue of Rs. 1,150. They are members 
of a large and wealthy himily, to which reference has been made in 
Chapter HI. The total area is 071 acres, of which 540 are under 
cultivation. 

GOBINDPUR, Pargana Khera Bajhera, Tahnil Tilhar. 

A village on the right bank of the Bahgul, standing in 28® 
I'N. and 79°3G'E., about three miles east -south-east from Khera 
Bajhera and five miles from Katra. It is noteworthy only as 
possessing a j)ost-offi{je and a school ; but the population is very 
small, amounting at the last census to only 09 1, of whom the 
chief are Rajputs of the Janghara clan. These Jangharas are the 
proprietors of the village, which consists of two mnkals hold in joint 
zamindari tenure.* It has a total area of 625 acres, of which 495 
are at present unilor tillage, and is assessed to a revenue of Rs, 645, 

GOLA RAIPUR, Pargtma and Tahsll Pawayan. 

The small village of Gola Raipur is all that remains of the 
ancient and celebrated town of Gola, famous first as the original seat 
of the Kat(?hrias, then as the headquarters of a large province 
known as Kant-o-Gola, and in more recent days as the capital of 
a pargana. It stands in the south-west corner of the Pawayan 
pargana, in 28°2'N. and 79°59'E., on the right bank of the 
Khanaut, which is hero crossed by the Gora-ghat ferry, at a dis- 
tance of throe miles north-west from Dhakia police station, some 
nine miles south-west from Pawayan and ten miles from Shah- 
jahanpur. There are two inhabited sites, both situated on the 
high ground above the river, tho hamlet to the south being known 
as Raipur. The population in 1901 was 837, including 301 
Musalmaus and a number of Kisans. There is a small school in 
the village, but the interest of tho place lies in its ancient remains. 

Thede lie to the south of Gola and consist of an extensive and 
lofty hhera or mound, covered with large bricks and fragments [of 
blue and green glazed pottery, while ancient coins have been 
found there occasionally. On tho edge of the present viUage is a 
small mud fort, but this is of comparatively recent date. The 
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place has been tentatively identilied wiili ih j lli-lu ut Fa iliaii, 
but the site has never been explored, and conclusive evidence ol‘ 
the cxistonco of the great monastery m-^ntioiied by the Chinese 
traveller has not yet b:)on obtained. The place is still owned by 
the Katehrias of Nahil, and the village lands, which are 1,513 acres 
in extent, constitute a single mahal hold in ^^tmindari tenure at a 
revenue of Rs. 1,600. 


GULARIA., Pargana avd Tahail Jalalabad. 

An immense and .straggling village lying on either side of the 
main road from Shahjahanpiir to Jalalabad, some two miles from 
tJie latter and 19 inil(;s from the district headqiiartm’s, in 27°44'N. 
and 79®42'E. Its only claim to mention is its size, for it po.sse.sse.s 
nothing of any interest or importance. Th(‘n‘ an^ t(‘n <lislinct 
inaabitod siU\s, find at the last cen.sii.s the popnl.-ition numbered 
2,774 of whom 308 were Mu.sixlmans, whih^ Ki.sans are tlu‘ 
predominant Hindu ca.sto. The total arcfi of the village is 3,456 
acres, and of this .some 2,830 acres are under cultivation, while the 
revenue demand is Rs. 4,500. The owners were originally Pathans, 
but a portion of their estate has been .sold and i.s now the property 
of Lala Sundar Lai, an Agarwala Bania of Shahjahanpur. 


JAITIPUR, Pargana Kuera Bajheba, Tahail Tilhar. 

This small village stand.s in 27°59'N. and 79®34'E., on the 
left bank of the Bahgul and on the north .side of th(^ road from 
Tilhar to Budaun, at a distance of idevon miles from tho 
former. It had in 1901 a iwpulation of 438 .souls, for tho most 
part Rajputs of the Janghara clan, the old proprietors of the place. 
The place only de.serve«s mention as j)oss(issing a jwlicc; station, 
a post-office and a cattle-pound, situated by the roadside : in the 
village is an aided school. 1'he ai’ea of the village is only 439 . 
acres, and this is divided into four makaU with a total revenue 
demand of Rs. 487. The owners are principally Rajputs, but 
portions belong to Baqqals and Brahmans. 

JALALABAD, Pargana and Tahail Jalalabad. 

The place which gives its name to the Jalalabad pargana is a 
considerable town standing in 27®43'N, and 79°40'E., at a distance 
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of 20 miles south-west from the district headquarters. It occupies 
the angle between the metalled roads from Shahjahanpur 
and Katra, which unite about a mile to the south and continue 
along the left bank of the Ramganga to Farrukhabad, 27 miles 
distant. From the junction a road leads to Dhai-ghat. crossing the 
Ramganga by the Kola-ghat ferry, and another leaves the 
Bareilly road on the western outskirts of the town, going to 
Khandar and Kundaria. 

Jalalabad is an old Pathari settlement, said to have been 
founded by Jalal-ud-din Firoz Khilji', though it may equally well 
derive its name from Jalal-ud-din Akbar. Th(^ old fort is attri- 
buted to Ilafiz Rahinat Khan, but in all probability is much older. 
According to local tradition the site was in early days occupied by 
a fort belonging to the Bachhils,who made it over to the Chandels. , 
It is certain, however, that Hafiz Rahmat Khan enlarged and 
rebuilt it in 1766. Its walls were once 25 feet high, but are now 
in a ruinous condition. The town was for many years a flourish- 
ing trade centre, and its situation gave it unique advantages ; but 
these disappeared with the opening of the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway, which effectually divertotl the trade, so that the place 
now presents an appearance of decay. The population numbered 
6,629 persons in 1853, and though this had fallen to 6,394 by 
1865, it rose to 7,129 in 1872 and to 8,025 in 1881. The tempo- 
rary drop had been duo to the punishment of the town after the 
Mutiny, in whif^h the inhabitants attained considerable notoriety, 

A rapid decline then set in, for by 1891 the total was but 6,729, 
while at the last census it was 7,017, of whom 3,547 were Musal- 
mans, 3,230 Hindus and 240 of other religious, chiefly Christians. 
Though Rajputs arc the principal landowners and one of the strongest 
castes in the pargana, they are not to be found in Jalalabad itself, 
and it u popularly bclievod that no Thakur can live in the town. 
This is perhaps duo to the fiiet that the majority of the Musalmans 
are Pathins ; but the latter no longer hold any position and the 
majority are in poor circumstances, though a few families have 
made money by taking service in Haidarabad. 

The composition of the population is exemplified by the 
names of the muhallas, which include those of tho Warakzais, 
Yusufzais, Brahmans, Kayasths and Mahajans, as well as Ohaus* 
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ganj, Sadullahganj, Ramganj, Naushera Kadim and Nanshora 
Jadid. The houses are nearly all of mud, with remarkably high 
walls, which coiitnxst strangely with the narrowness of the lanes, 
There are four market places, but the shops ai*c few and the roadways 
uiimetalled. The manufactures of the place are inconsiderable, 
consisting chiefly in ordinary cottou cloth, though in former days 
Jalalabad was known for its inlaid metal work, a craft that is now 
altogether extinct. Markets are held hero twice a week and arc 
attended by largo numbers of people from the neighbouring villages. 
A fair of some local importance takes place on the occasion of the 
Dasahra festival in Kuar, and another occurs during the month 
of Baisakh in honour of Dobi. 

The tahsil buildings, as well as the registration oflice, the 
police station and the middle vernacular school, are located on tho 
site of tho old fort, which is the highest spot in tho town and 
stands towards tho south, commanding tho Bareilly road. By 
the side of the latter, near the new bazar, is the branch dispensary, 
erected in 1870 by public subscription ; while along tho same road 
are an inspection bungalow and an encamping-ground. Tho town 
also contains a post-office, a cattle-pound and a small school for girls. 
There are several mosques and temples, none of which possesses 
any architectural or historical interest, 

Jalalabad has been administered under the provivsions of Act 
XX of 1856 since 1860, while subsequently the Village Sanitation 
Act, 1892, and section 34 of Act V of 1861 were put in force hero, 
Tho town at present contains 1,568 houses, and during the three 
years ending with 1908 tho number assessed to taxation averaged 
1,131, the house-tax yielding Rs. 1,879 annually, with an incidence 
of Re. 1-10-8 per assessed house and Re. 0-4-3 per head of popu- 
lation. Tho total annual income was Rs. 3,422, including tho initial 
balance and Rs. 1 ,246 derived mainly from tho rent of ground 
occupied by stall-holders at the weekly markets. The average 
expenditure for the same period was Rs. 3,152, tho principal items 
being Rs. 1,231 for tho upkeep of tho chwkidari force, Rs. 688 
for the maintenance of a conservancy staff and Rs. 1,091 for 
works of improvement and miscellaneous objects. The revenue 
mauta of Jalalabad is 710 acres in extent, and this includes 
410 acres of cultivated land, assessed at Bs. 978, It is divided 
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into seven mahalSy owned by Pathans, Brahmans, Kayasths, Banias 
and Faqirs. 


JALALABAD Pargam and TaheiL 

This large pargana, which for criminal and revenue purposes 
forms a single subdivision, occupies the south-western corner of the 
district, extending from the borders of Kant and the Sliahabail Uihsil 
of Hardoi on the east ami south-east to tht; confines of Budaun on 
the west and north-west. To th(^ north are the pargaiias of Tilhar 
and Khera Bajhera, while to the south lies the Farrukhabad district. 
The total area is apt to vary somewhat by reason of the changes in 
the alluvial land along the Ganges, which skirts the southern boun- 
dary for a portion of its length. The average for the five years 
ending with 1906-07 was 207,194 acres or 328*74 s(|uare miles. 

The chief drainage chaniKd is the llamganga, which flows 
through the pargana in a south-easterly direction and on reaching 
the Farrukhabad border turns southwarrls to join the Ganges. 
The river is joined on its left bank near Khandar by the Bahgul, a 
stream of considerable magnitude, and this is fed by the Andhawi, 
which drains the central portion of pargana Khera Bajhera, and 
also by a nameless nala which rises in the sout-h-w(ist of Tilhar and 
falls into the river on the left bank just above the confluence with 
the Ramganga. West of the latter the surface of the country is cut 
up by innumerable drainage lines, of which the chief are the Aril 
and the Sot. These unite near Kalan, and the combined stream 
passes through the south of the pargana under the name of the 
Bukra Khar, keeping generally parallel to the Ganges till it passes 
into FaiTukhabad near Baugaon. Both the Aril and the Sot enter 
the pargana from Budaun, and the latter has two main channels which 
first touch this district at Hagu Nagla and Bhursendi resi^ectively 
and effect a junction between Tandai and Pilua. There are many 
other channels of thi‘ Sot, into which water is diverted for irriga- 
tion purposes when the water level is raised by means of dams. 
The main stream of the Ganges and most of its alluvial khadir lie 
within the limits of Farrukhabad ; but there is a sot or backwater, 
marking the iiortheramost channel, which flows within the 
border of this pargana, though is useless for the purposes of 
navigation. ^ 
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The tract falls naturally into three subdivisions, known locally 
as the hhur, the tftral and the banicafi. The last, is the largest, 
comprising all the land betwoen tlu^ llamgaiiga and Ganges, and 
(liuives its name from the fact that it was once covered with dltak 
aiidserubjungle, mu(!h of which still nonains, although the process 
of reelaination has been carried on with great ra[)idity during recent 
years. Th(i surl‘ac(‘ is generally k>vel, but hears the marks ol‘ the 
Hoods which pas.s over it(‘V(‘ry yi'ar, and is cutup in all <liri’ctions by 
streams and nalas, increasing in depth and magnitude towards 
the south. About four-fifths of tin* soil may be described as clay, 
and about half of this is very har<l and iiderior: it can only be 
worked with an abundance of moistun^, and is seldom capable; of 
producing rabi crops. The rest (insists (‘ither of sandy hhur along 
‘ the Ganges or else of an indilfiu’ont loam, which prevails in the 
kkadir and contains an exe»‘ss either of sand or of limi; and salts, 
in the latter case ap|)earing as practically barren itsar. The 
hankati is a V(jry inaccessible country, l)eing far from lh(^ railway, 
while roads are few and nalas are many. During ilu; rains 
almost the whole arc'a is under water, and it is sairl to be |)o.ssible 
to travid by boat in a direct line from Paraur to the Ganges ; while 
it may be asserted with little h-ss exaggeration that a pro(;(;ss- 
server is us(;less unless he. be an cxjK it swimmer. 

The triral eomprises the alluvial basin of th(; Ramganga, and 
forms a shallow (lepressioii about five iniles in wiilth, within which 

the river shifts itscours(; at pb-itsure, so that there is hardly a j»art 
which at some time or other htis not been subject tt> linvial a<‘lion. 
It is little more accessible than the bankatt, and in the rains all the 
lowlying villagcis are flooded. The soil is, however, of a far better 
typo, being for the; most part a fertile loam, varied in places ],y sand 
or by clay in the depros.sions, though the latU'r from its j)osition is 
generally precarious. Where originally good land is covor(;d by an 
alluvial deposit of silt the results are excellent ; hut frequently a 
rich deposit falls upon a stratum of sand, while heavy floods ruin 
all land alike by carrying off all but the heavier jiarticlos of 
sand, 

ThQ bhur tract includes the rc^^t.of the pargana, ami is a 
coutinuation of the sandy uplands of Tilhar and Kant. The sur- 
face is gently undulating, the higher lauds being, as a rule, poor 
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and sandy, while the lower levels are often of a very fair quality 
and quite fertile when irrigation is available. The soil is for the 
most part a light friable loam of a yellow shade and very easily 
worked. There is a certain amount of clay in the depressions: 
but the higher ridges are generally unirrigable and in consequence 
most precarious, though the tract is generally superior to the 
neighbouring pargana of Eant. 

Considering its many disadvantages, the tahsil as a whole 
has attained a high standard of development. The cultivated 
area rose steadily from 94,700 acres in 1839 to 99,493 in 1853, to 
115,437 in 1865 and to 126,987 in 1869. The average for the last 
five years has been 145,261 acres or 70*11 per cent, of the whole, 
and there has also been a very marked increase in the practice oi^ 
double-cropping, which now extends on an average to 22,495 acres or ' 
15*48 per cent, of the net cultivation. Of the remaining area 22,185 
acres or 10*71 per cent, are shown as barren, though this includes 
9,188 acres under water and 5,594 occupied permanently with 
roads, sites and buildings, while 39,747 acres are returned under the 
head of culturable waste, including 2,931 acres of groves and 5,400 
of recent fallow. The rest is of a very unpromising description, 
being for the most part worthless sand or else waterlogged and saline 
land in the bankatit capable of bearing little beyond dhak jungle. 
The irrigated area is fairly large, averaging 38,850 acres or 26*75 per 
cent, of the cultivation, and of this 17,504 acres arc supplied from 
wells. In the bhur there is a great need of water, for almost eveiy" 
field requires a certain amount, though naturally every field cannot 
be irrigated. There are a few tanks and nalds, but reliance is 
placed chiefly on unprotected wells. The latter are of the rahti or 
dikvii type, worked by men instead of bullocks. Much labour 
and expense are involved in the process : the soil absorbs the moisture 
very rapidly, and the wells give but a scanty supply, so that it 
takes at least twice as long to irrigate an acre in the bhur as in the 
loam tracts of the kaiehr or hangar. Irrigation is not so essentiiil 
in the tarai, as the more recent hhadir retains moisture well, and 
even in the older and higher formations the crops do not suffer 
seriously if left unirrigated. Water is fairly plentiful, and is 
tained both from wells and from the numerous wateroouRNW 
abandoned channels of the river* In the ^ 
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hand, irrigation is an absolute necessity for the rahi crop. There 
are but few wells, and the people depend mainly on the streams, 
which are regularly dammed to supply the irrigation channels 
already described in Chapter II. 

The principal cultivating castes are Chamars, Ahirs, Kachhis, 
Rajputs, Kisans, Kahars and Brahmans. The proportion of high 
caste tenants is very considerable, and their influence usually results 
in the grant of substantial privileges in the matter of rent. Added 
to this, much of the best land is reserved as air or khudkashi, for 
in 1906-07 out of a total area of 153,225 acres included in holdings 
no less than 19*93 per cent, came under the category of proprietory 
cultivation. Occupancy tenants held •15*26, tonants-at-will 3M1 
and ex-proprietary tenants 3 per cent., the balance being rent- 
free. There were 1,285 acres paying rent in kind, but such land is 
of a precarious description and little value, being usually conflned 
to the edges of rivers and jhilsy in which the produce is very uncer- 
tain. Cash rents average Rs. 3-12-5 per acre for tenants with 
rights of occupancy and Rs. 3-14-11 for tonants-at-will, the small 
difieronce being duo to the fact that all the best holdings are in 
the possession of the former class. Sub-tenants cultivate 28,644 
acres or 18*7 per cent, of the total area, and pay on an average 
Rs. 6-1-10, which may fairly be taken to represent the letting value 
of the highest class of land. 

The revenue as assessed at successive settlements is shown in 
the appendix, where also will bo found a statement of the present 
demand and its incidence.* The latter is highest in the alluvial 
tarai, but there the total figure is apt to vary, owing to the fact 
that many villages are on the quinquennial register, as already 
noted m Chapter IV. The pargana contains in all 399 villages, and 
these are at present subdivided into 744 f/iakals. Of these latter 
108 are owned by single proprietors, 262 are joint zamindari, 126 
perfect and 157 imperfect paiiidari, and 96 are bAaiyachara, a 
form of tenure which is common only in this part of the district. 
The proprietors are mamly Rajputs and Pathans, the former predomi* 
nating everywhere. The chief estates are those of Paraur and 
Ehandar, but there are many other talugaa, generally owned by 
ksgetrambers of shairers who ase in most oases poor and indebted. 

« Apps&dii,ubl«iIXiiiaX '* - 
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The largest of such properties are Barah, Filua, Umarsanda, Ehajuri, 
Fehna, Tandai, Eilapur and Ghauki. 

The tahsil was formerly known as Mihrabad, a name that is 
still used occasionally. In 1842 the area was increased by the 
addition of Bangaon, which forms the south-eastern portion and 
was transferred in that year to Shahjahanpur from the Farrukh- 
abad district. The population of the combined area in 1853 
numbered 147,355, and this rose to 160,303 in 1865 and to 164,336 
in 1872. At the next census of 1881 the tract was found to have 
shared in the general decline, the total being only 145,915 ; but 
the recovery was rapid, for ten yearn later the number of inhabit- 
ants was 159,392, while in 1901 it was 175,674, giving an average 
density of 642 to the square mile. Of the whole number 79,943 
were females, the disproportion between the sexes being more 
marked than in any other part of the district : a somewhat strik- 
ing fact in view of the unusually large Rajput clement. Classified 
by religions there were 159,196 Hindus, 15,828 Musalmans, who are 
far fewer than in the other tahsik, and 651 others, including 860 
Aryas, 277 Christians and 14 Jams. The prevailing Hindu castes 
areAhirs, 20,592; Eisans, 19,390 ; Chamars, 18,173 ; Rajputs, 
15,904, and Brahmans, 11,288. Next come Kahars, Eachhis, 
Banias, Telis, Gujara, Eoris, Nais, Gadariyas and Dhanuks. The 
Rajputs belong for the most part to the Chandel, Fanwar, Raghu- 
bansi and Rathor clans, though many others are represented. 
Among the Musalmans the lead is taken by Pathans with 5,130 
persons in all, drawn largely from the Yusufzai, Bangash and 
Warakzai subdivisions ; and then follow Behnas, Faqirs, Julahas, 
Manihars and Sheikhs. 

The only towji is Jalalabad, but there are several large vil- 
lages, such as Paraur Kundaria, Pirthipur Dhai, Barwa and 
Khandar, which form the subjccts^oi separate articles, and in most 
cases are held by large coparceiiaiy communities of Rajputs. The 
tract is purely agricultural in character, and according to the census 
statistics over 66 |)er cent, of the people were directly dependent 
on cultivation, while the actual number is probably greater. There 
are practically no industries other than agricultural, save for a 
certain amount of cotton-weaving and the supply of the ordinary 
requirements of a rural population. 
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Means of communication arc somewhat poor, especially 
during the rains, when it is v uy difficult for carts to traverse 
the bdnkati. Through * the south-east corner runs the pro- 
vincial road from Bareilly to Fatehgarh, joined at Jalalabad by 
the metalled road from Shahjahanpur. From Jalalabtvl iinmetallod 
roads lead to Piithipur Dhai and the Gauges and to Budauh 
by way of Khandar on the Bahgul and Paraur and Kundaria 
on the Uamganga, while from the former a branch leads to 
Mirzapur and Kalan. From Paraur similar roarls radiate to 
Madnapur and Kant, to Mirzapur and Pirthipur Dhai and to 
Kalan on the south-west. The roads in the tarai and bhur are 
vastly superior to those of the hankati River communication 
is employed to some extent, the Ganges being utilised for tho 
carriage of grain, thatching grass, reeds and tamarisk down 
to Fatehgarh ; while the Ramganga also is navigable by large 
boats and the down-stream traffic in grain and other goorls is of 
considerable dimensions, tho vessels usually returning empty or 
with light loads of metals or cloth. There are numerous ferries 
over the Ramganga, Bahgul and the smaller streams, for which 
reference must be made to the list given in tho apjjendix. Other 
lists there show tho markets, fairs, post-offices and schools. 

The tahsil forms a subdivision for revenue and criminal pur- 
poses, ordinarily in the charge of a full-powered officer on the dis- 
trict staff, but the original civil jurisdiction is vested in the munsif 
of Tilhar. In the matter of police administration tho area is 
divided between the circles of Jalalabad, Kundaria and Kalan. 
The Mirzapur station wa^ abolished in 11108 under tho new scheme 
of reallocation, which also embraced the transfer of tho outlying 
portions of the Jalalabad and Kundaria circles to the tahsils in 
which they were situated. 

JALALPUR, Pargana Jalalpuii, TahM Tilhar. 

The nominal capital of tho Jalalpur pargana is an agricultural 
village standing in 28^9'N. and 79^42'E., about a mile west 
of Khudaganj, which has long supplanted it as the foremost 
place in the pargana. The village, which is traversed by a road 
from Khudaganj to Faridpor in the Bareilly district, is 15 miles 
from Tilhar and 27 miles from Shahjahanpur. It owes its ori|;i 4 
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to Jalal Khan, ouo of the Rohillas, who made the place the head- 
quarters of tlio new pargana formed out of the old tajxp'i of Bareli 
named after Charkhaula, a village three miles to the north. The 
place is now of little importance. The name of the revenue a 

is Jalalpiir Dippur, but it is often known as Hasanganj after the 
bazar. Tli3 population in 18S1 was 1,97G, but at the last census 
had risen to 2,204, of whom 969 were Musalmans, for the most part 
Patharis of vai'ious clans. Jalalpar contains an aided school, and the 
bazar has some reputation as a cattle market. The village, which has 
an area of 986 acres, is assessed at Rs. 969, and is divided into twelve 
mahala owned by Kayasths, Sheiklis, Rajputs and many others. 

JALALPUR VarganUy Tahsil Tilhak. 

The pargana of Jalalpnr o(5ciipies the north-west cornel* 
of the tahsil, and comprises an irregularly shaped tract lying to the 
north of Til har and Katra, bounded on the oast by the former 
pargana and Nigohi, on the north by the Pilibhit district and on 
the west by the Farid pur tahsil of Bareilly, the boundary for some 
distance being formed by the Bahgul, and for four miles by an 
affluent of that river named the Gauneya. The total area is 
47,932 acres or 73'96 square miles. 

Thi^ gr()at(‘r i)art of the pargana, comprising the centre and cast, 
belongs to the alluvial ])lain of the Garra, and is a tract of cxccp- 
liunal fertility. It possesses a rich loam soil, varicjd by jiatches of 
clay in the depressions where the surface drainage collects, or by 
sandy deposits in a few i)laces, especially on the left bank of the 
livin’, which is gimerally inferior to the rest. During the rains the 
Garra overflows its banks, but does very little damage. Changes 
in its course ai’o shown by the existence of long, narrow 
jhila marking former channels, while in the south are several 
depressions of considerable magnitude, one of which forms the 
source of the Bhaksi. The w'Qstcrii pait of the pai’gana, forming a 
long strip of little breadth along the Bahgul and Gauneya, is of an 
inferior description. The ia mi of the rivers is almost worthless 
on account of floods, and gives place to a broken and irregular 
bank, crowned by undulating ground with a light and sandy soil, 
varied occasionally by patches of loam and a little clay in the jor8 
or shallow drainage channels* 
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In 1839 the pargana was more highly developed than any other 
part of tho district, 2^,049 acres or Cl’S per cent, being under till- 
age. The total was 28,030 in 1853, but liad risen t o 31,191 by 
1865 and 33,240 by 1869. There has since boon a further in- 
crease, for the present average is 36,573 acres or 77’27 per cent. 
The barren area is 4,892 acres, but of this 1,948 are under water 
and 1,794 are taken up by roads, buildings and sites. Including 
1,309 acres of groves, there are 5,867 acres of culturable waste ; 
but of this 2,035 consist of new fallow, and tho rest is of very 
little value. Irrigation ext(uids on an averagi* to 24’45 per cent, 
of the cultivated area, and nearly thrin'-fourths of this is derived 
from wells, which can be oxcavat(;d in most parts without dirti- 
culty : the rest is supplied chiefly fron\ the nuuK'rous tanks, and 
only a small anw is irrigate<l from the rivers. 

The areas occupied by the kharif and ral/l harvests are 
approximately ecpial, averaging 21,575 and 20,621 acrcjs respec- 
tively ; while. 5,920 acrcisor 16*19 per cent, of the ru't cultivation bear 
a double crop. 93io princij>al staple of the I'hfriJ is rici), mainly 
of the early variety, occu])ying 28’12 ptr cent, of tlie area sown; 
and next comes (hther alone or in combination with ar/iur, 

making up 26*48, sugarcane with 14*58 and jwc/r and arliav with 
14*13 per cent. Small millets su(;h as mnwan and kodon, garden 
crop, hemp and a little indigo make up the luilk of the remaining 
area. In the m/n wheat as usual takes the I(‘ad with 48*5 per 
cent., exclusive of 7*8 sown with mixed wheat and barley or wheat 
and gram. Then come gram with 22*55, barley and gram with 
7*41, pure barley with 5*75 and poppy with 3*05 per cent., tho 
balance consisting of masuTf potatoes, linseed and tobacco. 

Among tho cultivating castes liajputs take the lead and their 
piepnderauce is a weak spot in an otherwise excellent pargana. 
Next ill order come Chunars, Kurmis, Brahmans, Kahars and 
Kachhis. the superior agriculturists xiaying the highest rents, 
although the richest portions of tho area are monopolised by the 
Rajputs, who generally hold at privileged rates. In 1906-07 tho 
total area included in holdings was 39,709 acres, and of this 13*1 pr 
cent, was proprietary cultivation in the form of sir or khudkashtt 
63*57 was held by occupancy tenants, 29*88 by tenants-at-will, and 
2*73 per cent, by ex-proprietors, tho balance being rent-free.' Thero 
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is a very small area of grain -ronted land, oonfinod to the precarious 
borders oi jJvls and the liktj. Cash rents arc almost universal and 
average Its. 8-14-10 for (jccupancy holdings and Rs. 4-6-0 for 
ieiiaiiLs-at-will, while who eukivate 7,766 acres, pay as 

much as Rs. 6-1-8 pin' acre, a figure which illustrates the true letting 
value of th(i rich ocunipancy area. Tk; revenue of the pargana at 
successive settlements is shown in the appendix, where too -/ill be 
found a table giving tlie present demand and its iiKudmicc,* The 
latter is almost th(i highest in the district, and this is only to be 
expected in view of the large extent of sugarcane cultivation in 
the (jlarra valley. Owing to the presence of this river the demand 
is apt to vary fioin lime to time, as there arc severaj alluvial 
muhah, to which reference luis been made in Chapter IV. The 
pargana contains 112 villages, at present divided into 222 mahals. 
Of the latter 56 are owned by single proprietors, 84 are joint 
zamindarij 44 are perfect and 34 imperfect imttidfxri and the 
remaining four are bhaiyachara. Thin-e are no large estates, the 
bulk of the area being in the hands of Rajput communities of the 
Katehria clan, while a considerable pH’tioii has been acquired by 
traders of Shahjahanpur, Tilhar, Katra and Khudaganj. 

The population of tlui pargana shows a fairly steady increase 
from 1853 onwards. It was then 38,71)7, and rose to 42,448 
ill 1865 and to 44,624 in 1872. A decline then ensued, as was 
the case throughout thi; district, the number being 43,592 in 1881, 
though ten years later it hud risen once more to 44,110, In 1901 
the pargana contained 47,351 inhabitants, of whom 21,778 werti 
females, the total including 41,678 Hindus, 5,455 Musalmans and 
218 of other religions, principally Christians and Aryas. Besides 
the Lown of Khudaganj the only large villages aro Jalalpur and 
Majhla, while Palia Darobast and Khera Majhkhera l\i\) places of 
consideralile sizi*. The southern portion lies within easy reach of 
the railway and the motallod road from Shahjahanpur to Biircilly; 
but elsowheri’. moans of communication aro poor, especially during 
the rains, being confined to the iiu metalled roa<ls from Khudaganj to 
Tilhar, Katra, Farhipur and Bisalpur, while on the east the Qarra 
eonstilutes a serious obstacle to traffic at all seasons of the 
year. 

•Apjn nJix, tnblei IX iind X, 



JAMAUR, Pargana Jamaur, Tahsil Siiaiijahani'UB. 

The place which gives its name to the Jamaur pargana is an 
insignificant agricultural village standing in '27®50'N. and 79 
on the north side of the main road from Shahjahanpur to Jalalabad, 
some six miles south-Avest from the district hciulquartois. It pos- 
sesses no features of interest, and is inhabited chiefly by Kisans, the 
population at the last census numbering 797 in all. The village, has 
an area of 908 acres, some 430 being under (mltivatiou, and is owned 
by Pathans, Rajputs and Ranias : the revenue ilomand is Rs. 990. 

JAMAUR Pargana, Talml Siiaii.jahani’ur. 

This is the eim(.ral portion of the tahsil, and consists of a long 
and narrow strip of land lietwcen the (larra, wliich separates it on 

the east fr..niiwgana Shahjahanpur and for a few miles in the 

south from the Hardoi district, and the Garai on the west, beyond 
which lies pargana Kant. In the extreme south the two rivers 
approach within three miles of one another and unite m the 
Shahabail tahsil of Hardoi. To the north are Tilhar and Nigohi, 
the latter lying beyond the Garra. The rivem .lo not invariably 
form the boundary, but tho lino follows their cour.se very closely, and 
in many villages the deep-stream rale prevails. 'I’hc area amounts 

to 63,460 acres or 99’16 square mile.s. 

Tho pargana possesses somewhat jxiculiar chanactoristics. 
Along tho Gaira there is a strip of light loam soil, similar to that 
of Shahjahanpur and about three-quarters of a mile in width ; but in 
the rest of tho tract tho dominant soil is a very stiff and heavy clay, 
which becximes extremely hard under the influence of heat and 
requires abundant moisture to render it workable. Consequently 
a large portion of tho pargana, embracing th-s cxmtro, west and 
south, is to a large extent precarious .since a light rainfall makes 

the labour of ploughing almost prohibitive. In tho clay areahttle 

but rice is produced, and ru6i sowings are only practicable with 
ample facilities for irrigation.. Tho northern part of the pargana 
is of a better quality. It stands higher, is not subject to floods 
like the clay tract, and approximately half the total area possesses a 
good loam soil. This tract is draii ed by the Bhaksi, a small stream 
which crosses the pargana from west to east and falls into the 
Garra opposite the city of Shahjahanpur. A branch of the same 
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watercourse goes southwards through the centre of the pargana 
and flows past the village of Jamaur, eventually joining the Garai. 

The earliest sbatistics of cultivation are those of 1869, when 
the pargana was first formed. There wore then 43,405 acres under 
cultivation, and this had risen by 1896 to 44,347, while the average 
for the five years ending with 1906-07 was 44,401 acres or 
69*97 per cent, of the whole. There is a largo area of cultur- 
able waste, amounting to 13,196 acres; this including 2,643 
acres of current fallow and 1,058 acres of groves, while the 
rest is of too poor a quality to repay tillage except in 
very favourable seasons, as the maiy abandoned fields in 
the inferior clay tracts bear witness. The barren area, includ- 
ing 1,736 acres under water and 2,107 taken up by railways, 
roads, buildings and the like, amounts to 5,863 acres or 9*24 per 
cent. Jamaur shows a higher percentage of irrigation than any 
part of the district. There are ample facilities in the loam soil, 
where wells are abundant, and about half the total irrigation is 
derived from this source. In the clay area the subsoil is usually 
unstable and wells cannot be constructed, so that irrigation is 
obtainable only from tanks and nalaa. On an average 15,744 
acres or 35*46 per cent, of the cultivation obtains water, but it 
must be borne in mind that a great deal of this is rice irrigation : 
in some clay villages very large areas are returned as irrigated, but 
the water is almost entirely given to the rice and the supply runs 
out before the rabi. 

This is one of the few parganas in which the area of the autumn 
exceeds that of the spring harvest, the averages being 25,904 and 
24,410 acres respectively, while 6,509 acres or 14*66 per cent, of 
the net cultivation bear a double crop. Rice covers 49*89 per 
cent, of the land sown in the kharif, about two-thirds being of the 
early variety, and next come jmr, either alone or mired with arhar, 
with 14*28, sugarcane with 12*82, bajm alone and in combina- 
tion with 9*26, and the smaller millets. There is very little maize, 
and the balance consists principally in garden crops and th^ 
autumn pulses. In the rahi wheat occupies 45*2 per cent. *of 
total area, while in combination with gram or barley it takes mp 
an additional 14*76 per cent. The other crops of importance are 
gram with 16*92, barley and gram with 7*87, barley alone with 
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6‘26 aad poppy with 3-37 per cent., moewr, peas and potatoes 
completing the list. There has been an immense increase in the 
wheat area of late years and a corresponding decline in rice. 

The cultivators of the pargana are for the most part Eisans, 
Rajputs, Chamars, Kachhis, Ahirs, Brahmans and Musalmans, 
those of the higher castes holding about one-fourth of the land. 
In 1906-07 the total area included in holdings was 48,189 acres, 
and of this 8*61 per cent, was sir and kkudkaaht of proprietors, 
the figure being much below that of tho district generally. 
Occupancy tenants held 56*53 per cent., a higher proportion than 
in any other pargana, tenants at-will 32*73 and ox-proprietors 1*5 
per cent., the small balance being rent-free. With the exception 
of 240 acres of precarious land on the borders of jh ils all the 
area is cash-rented, the average rates being Rs. 3-11-3 for occu- 
pancy tenants, Rs. 4-7-9 for tenants-at-will and Rs. 5-9-0 for 
ahikmisi who cultivate 7,895 acres or 15*4 per cent, of the area. 

The revenue of tho pargana as assessed at the lost two 
settlements, as well as the present demand and its incidence, will 
be found in tho appendix.* Tho incidence is somewhat high in 
consideration of tho generally inferior character of the tract, for, 
though excellent crops are raised in favourable seasons, much of 
the heavy land is essentially precarious and dependent wholly on 
a sufficient rainfall. The pargana contains 127 villages, at 
present divided into 221 mahala, of which 68 are owned by single 
proprietors, 83 are joint zjtmivdarl, 46 are perfect and 20 imper- 
fect patlidari, the remaining four being hhaiyachara. There 
are no large estates with the exceptions of those owned by the 
Ealwars of Azizganj and the Rajputs of Banthara, of whom the 
latter are ii^ poor circumstances. Many villages are the property 
of Pathans and other residents of Shahjahanpur, and the number 
of resident coparcenary communities is relatively small. 

Jamaur first came into existence as a pargana in 1869, and 
con^quently the first census of the population was that of 1872, 
when the total was 53,340. A sharp decline then set in by reason 
of'ftt^end famine, the number being 43,851 in 1881, though 
ten^yeavs later it was 50,470. It then remained stationary, for in 
1901 the pargana contained 50,305 inhabitants, of whom 23,462 
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were females, wlulo of the whole? number 46,646 were Hindus, 8,608 
Musalmans and 151 of other religions. There is no town in the 
tract, Jamaiir itself being an insignificant village, and the only plages 
with more than a thousand inhabitants are Banthara, Chandapur, 
Pasgawan, Bhargawan and Dhancora. The roads of the pargana are 
confined to the metalled highways from Shahjahanpur to Tilhar 
and Jalalabad. Parallel to the former road runs the main line of 
the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, with a station at Banthara, 
a rising market of local importance. 

JIWAN, Pargana and Tahail P away an. 

A large but purely agricultural village, standing in 28®4'N. 
and 80°0'E., on the unmetalled road from Pawayan to Atwa 
Piparia in Kheri, at a distance of three miles due east from the 
tahsil headquarters. It had in 1901 a population of 2,133 persons, 
of whom 218 wore Musalmans, the rest being principally Brahmans 
and Katehria Rajputs. The latter still own part of the village 
and represent an offshoot of the Nahil family j but the principal 
residents are Banias. There is a large upper primary school in the 
village!, and a bazar in which markets are held twice a week. The 
village lands are 1,984 acres in extent, but at the present time no 
more than 1,315 acres are under cultivation : the revenue demand 
is assessed at Rs. 2,520, 

JOGRAJPUR, Pargana Khutar, Tahsil Pawayan. 

A small village standing in 28®21'N. and 80®18'E., on the 
west side of the Lucknow-Sitapur-Bareilly Railway, at a distance 
of some two miles north-west from Sehramau North and about 
24 miles from Pawayan. It is approached by a branch from the 
road between Khutar and Puranpur, which passes through the 
market villages of Nawadia Niwazpur and Bela. There is a 
station at Jograj pur, generally known by the name of Sehramau, 
whence large quantities of timber are exported from the neigh- 
bouring forests. The village, which at the last census con- 
tained 848 inhabitants, possesses a post-office and a lower primary 
school The area of the revenue mauza is only 846 acres, and of 
this some 260 are cultivated. The owners are Banias ofjiwan, 
and the revenue demand is Rs. 405, 
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EAHILIA, Pargava md Tahsil Shahjahakpub. 

Tho small village 6f Eahilia Budrapur stands in the south of 
^ the pargaba, in 27^46'N. and 79°58'E., at a distance of eleven 
miles south from the district headquarters. It is connected with the 
latter by the railway and a road leads from the station to Badshah- 
nagar on the unmetalled highway from Shahjahanpur to Hardoi. 
The place gives its name to a station on the main line of the Oudh 
and Bohilkhand Bailway, whence other roads lead to the villages 
of Seora, Ata and Schramau. Save for tho railway station 
Eahilia is quite unimportant. A small market is held twice a 
week near the station, and there is a fair amount of export 
trade, population of the village at tho last census was 706, 

the majority being of the Eisan caste. Eahilia has an area of 693 
acres, of which 550 are cultivated, and its two mahala are assessed 
at Bs. 1,098 : they are held in joint zamindari tenure by Pathans, 
Faqirs and Basis. 

EALAN, Pargana and Tahsil Jalalabad. 

This village, shown in the revenue records as Bahabad Ealan, 
but generally called Ealan for the sake of brevity, comprises 
two separate sites standing in 27®42'N. and 79®27'B., at tho 
junction of two unmetalled roads leading from Faraur and Ziirin- 
pur, at a distance of 14 miles west from Jalalabad and 36 miles 
from the district headquarters. An indifferent track leads in a 
south-westerly direction to the Ganges, crossing that river by the 
ferry at Badkhini in the Farrukhabad district. To the east of the 
village flows the Sot, with ferries at Gulha on the north and 
Bukunpur on the east, Ealan is an insignificant place, containing 
at the last census a population of 819 persons, including 99 Musal- 
mans and a number of Eachhis. It deserves mention only as 
possessing a police station, and also contains a post-ofSce, a cattle- 
pound airf a lower primary school: a market of purely local impor- 
tance is held twice a week. The village lands cover 608 acres, of 
which about 380 are cultivated and are assessed at Bs. 720: the 
owners ace Bajputs and Banias. 

EANT, Pargana Eant, Tahsil Shahjahakpub. 

The old town of Eant stands in 27^48^. and 79^48'E., on 
the north side of the metalled road from Shahjahanpur to Jalalabad, , . 
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at a distance of ten miles from the district headquarters. It is 
also connected by an unmetallcd road with Madnapur, while village 
paths lead to Kuria and several other places in the pargana. Ifiis 
built on the high ground above the valley of the Garai, which flows 
some two miles to the east. Of the foundation of the place or the 
origin of the name nothing is known, but for a long period it was 
the residence of the Musalman governor of a province known as 
Eant-o-Qola, and the site of his fort is shown in a large mound 
adjoining the present town. Its decay was due chiefly to the rise 
of Shahjahanpur, but there are still many old masonry houses, 
mosques and tombs to attest its former importance. One of the 
mosques, now in a ruined condition, bears an inscription dated in 
1609. The population of the town numbered 5,006 persons in 
1872, but has since declined steadily, the total in. 1901 being 
4,441, of whom 2,043 were Musalmans, for the most part Pathans of 
various clans. Among the Hindus the leading families are of the 
Brahman and Eayasth castes, including the owners of several 
villages in the neighbourhood. Eant contains a police station, a 
poBt-oflic§, a cattle-pound and a middle vernacular school. Markets 
are held here twice a week, but the trade is of little importance. 
There is an inspection bungalow to the west of the town, and on 
the south side of the road is a largo encamping-ground, with a 
actrai in the vicinity. The mauza of Kant is 1,574 acres in extent, 
and of this about 1,175 acres are under tillage : there are eight 
mahals, held in various forms of tenure by Brahmans, Eaj^ths, 
Musalmans, Bajputs and Ahirs, and the total revenue demand is. 
Bs. 1,812. 


EANT Pargana, Tahail Shahjahanpur. 

This is the western pargana of the tahsil, and is bounded on the 
east by Jamaur, the dividing line in most places being 
To the north lies Tilhar, to the west Jalalabad and to the [k>uth the 
district of Hardoi. The total area is 90,383 acres or 141*22 square, 
miles. 

The valley of the Garai possesses a good loam and clay soil, 
the latter preponderating. It is liable to inundation and water- 
logging, so that the cultivation is always precarious, though in diy 
yeaiBiit ia Gapid>l6 of producing very fair rice and ^iji 
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was the case in 1897. This tarai is entirely diffiaient fiiom the 
rest of the pargana, for the land rises with a well marked slope 
frcm the lowlands to an upland plateau whose surface is varied 
by slight undulations, occasionally rising into sandhills. The soil 
is a light sandy loam, in places deberiorating into more or less 
worthless bhur and patches of grassy waste. Irrigation is defioienti 
especially on the higher levels. The soil does not indeed requiie 
much water, but almost every held would be the better for some 
irrigation and every held cannot be irrigated. There are few jH/Ue 
or watercourses, and reliance is placed chiefly on unprotected welb^ 
worked by men instead of bullocks. The supply is genemll]^ 
inadequate and the wells quickly exhausted: the water will not travel 
far on the light soil, so that irrigation is both laborious and 
expensive, six or seven days being required for watering a single 
acre. 

The pargana is cultivated to practically its full extent and 
there is no room for further expansion. The area under the plough 
was 71,066 acres in 1869, wMe for the five years ending with 
1906-07 the average was 74,422 acres or 82*34 per cent., almost 
the highest proportion in the district. There is, however, less 
double-cropping than elsewhere, the dofasli area averaging but 
5,400 acres or 7*25 per cent, of the net cultivation : of the remaining 
area 4,5d3 acres or 4*98 per cent, are shown as barren, the proportion 
being much lower than any other part of the district, while even this 
includes 1,312 acres under water and 2,940 occupied by sites, roads 
and buildings. The so-called culturable area amounts to 11,458 
acres, but^ from this should be deducted 2,330 acres of grovos ancU 
1,895 of new fallow, while most of the rest is of a very inferior 
description. The average irrigated area is 17,044 acres or 22*9 per 
cent, of the cultivation, but this on occasions can be very largely 
extended.* Wells supply four-fifths of the whole amount, the rest 
being equdly divided between tanks and watercourses. 

:The rabi harvest invariably exceeds the khwif in point of 
area, averaging 43,042 as compared with 36,555 acres. Wheat is 
the principal crop, making up by itself 61*14 and when mixed with 
gram or barley 8*04 per cent, of the area sown for the spring har- 
vest. Barley alone constitutes 9*37, gram alone 18*01, and the 
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two in combination 1*89, while as much as 5*3 per cent, is under 
poppy, the remaining crops being quite unimporlaiib. In the khar if 
by far the most important staple is 6a;Va, which alone or in combin- 
ation with arhar covers 57*3 per cent, of the area. Next come 
juar with 17*39, rice with 13*2 and sugarcane with 6*2 per cent,, 
the balance consisting for the most part of small millets, pulses, 
cotton, hemp and garden crops. 

Among the cultivators those of the high castes, especially 
Rajputs, take the load, though there is a very considerable number 
of Kisans, Ahirs, Chamars and others of the superior classes. The 
influence of caste on rent is as marked as in Jalalabad, owing to 
the fact that the Rajputs have remained hero in undisturbed 
jwssession and have never come under Musalman domination to 
the same extent as in the rest of the tahsil. In 1906-07 the total 
area included in holdings was 78,417 acres, and of this as much as 
19*25 per cent, was iri the hands of proprietors as sir or khudkasht, 
a proportion which illustrates the great preponderance of resident 
coparcenary communities. Occupancy tenants held 50*7, tenants- 
at-will 26*19 and ex-proprietors 2*87 per cent., while the balance 
was rent-free. Rents are piid universally in cash and averaged 
Rs. 2-14-0 per acre for occupancy and Rs. 3-13-10 for other 
holdings. Fully 24 per cent, of the land is sublet, and the shikmi 
rental is Rs. 5-0-6 per acre. The rates arc very low owing partly 
to the influence of custom, but mainly to the general poverty of the 
bhur soil. The revenue incidence is similarly light, as the pargana 
has always demanded careful and lenient treatment. The present 
revenue, as well as the results of the last two settlements, will be 
found in the appendix.* There are altogether 217 villages, at 
pivsent divided into 384 mahals: of the latter 75 are owned by* 
single proprietors, 114 are joint zam lndari, 105 are perfect and 
82 imperfect pattidari and eight arc bhaiyachara. The bulk of 
the area is owned by Rajput cultivating communities, and there 
are no large estates. The Rajputs of Marenan^ have a fair pro- 
jKirty, but they are in very reduced circumstances, and the same 
remark ai)plies to most of the Thakur proprietors. Mention should, 
however, be made of the Brahmans of Kuria, who have acquired 
considerable wealth by money-lending. 
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The earliest census of the population was that of 1872, sinco 
tho pargana was only formed in 1869 and no details of prior 
enumerations are available. The number of inhabitants was then 
72,596, and this fell to 62,068 in 1881 but rose to 72,539 ten 
years later. Tho following decade again witnessed a decline, 
the total in 1901 being 70,039, of whom 32,033 were females : of 
tho whole number 63,440 were Hindus, 6,400 Musalmans and J 99 
of other religions. Kant is tho chief place in tho pargana, and the 
only largo villages are Kiiria Kalan, Yarpur and Sikandarpur Kalan. 
Means of communication are somewhat poor, es|x;cially in tho 
south. Through the centre runs the metalled road from Shah- 
jahanpur to Kant and Jalalabad, while the north-west portion is 
traversed by that from Bareilly and Katra to Jalalabad and Fatehgarh. 
The latter passes through Madnapur, whence unmetallod roads lead 
to Kant on the south-east and to Kundaria on tho west. 


KATRA, Katra, Tahsil Tilhar. 

The town of Katra, properly called Miranpiir Katra, is a place 
of considerable size, standing in 28®1'N. and 79®40'E., on tho 
provincial road from Bareilly to Fatehgarh, which is hero joined 
by that from Sitapur and Shahjahanpur. It is situated at a distance 
of seven miles north-west from Tilhar and 19 miles from the district 
headquarters. At the junction of the roads tin sre is an eiicamping- 
ground, with an inspection bungalow in the vicinity, and from tho 
same point an unmetalled road runs northwards, skirting tho town 
on the east and leading to Khudaganj. A m -tallod branch loads 
to the railway station, about half a mile distant. 

The place does not figure in history till the days of Aurang- 
zeb, when Kamalzai Khan, the son of Muzaffar Khan, founded 
Katra on the ruins of Miranpur. From that time tho place was the 
capital of a pargana, and it rose to prominence when in 1774 Hafiz 
Rahmat Khan was defeated and slain by the combined forces of tho 
Oudh Wazir and the British and his troops were driven in confusion 
from Katra to Fatehganj. In 1853 tho town had a population of 
5,093, rising to 5,678 in 1865 and to 6,529 in 1872. It then dropped 
to 5,949 in 1881, but ten years later it was 6,230, while at tho last 
census the place contained 6,209 inhabitants, of whom 3,443 were 
Hindus, 2,748 Musalmans and 18 Christians. 
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The trade of Eatra is considerable, and an extensive business 
in grain and other articles is carried on. This arose from its posi- 
tion on the main road, and v^as subsequently improved by the 
advent of the railway.' Well attended markets are held twice a 
week, and there is a good bazar with a number of shops along the 
Bareilly road. In the bazar the houses are for the most part built 
of brick ; in the rest of the town, which is a poor place with narrow, 
unpaved lanes, the buildings are almost invariably of mud. The 
town possesses a post-office, a police station, a cattle-pound, a 
dispensaiy and two sarais. There was also till recently an indigo 
factory, a branch of the larger concern at Meona near Khudaganj. 
The educational institutions comprise a middle vernacular school, 
and two schools for girls. 

Katra has been administered under Act XX of 1856 since 
1860, while subsequently it was brought under the provisions of 
the Village Sanitation’Act, 1892. The number of houses at present 
is 1,362, and during the three years ending with 1908 the average 
number assessed to taxation was 1,029. The house-tax yielded 
Bs. 1,283 annually, giving an incidence of Be. 1-3-11 per assessed 
house and Be. 0-3-3 per head of population, rates which are much 
lower than in the other chaukidari towns of the district. The 
income, including the initial balance and Bs. 173 of miscellaneous 
receipts, averaged Bs. 1,701, and the annual expenditure for the 
same period was Bs. 1,510, the chief items being Bs. 803 for 
the upkeep of the town police, Bs. 473 for conservancy and Bs. 100 
for minor local improvements. The mauza of Miranpur Eatra is 
2,112 acres in extent, and of this some 1,500 acres are cultivated : 
it is assessed at Bs. 2,900 and is owned by Fathans, Banias, 
Eayasths, Mughals, Brahmans, Saiyids and Eurmis. 

EATBA Pargana, Tahsil Tilhab. 

This diminutive pargana of twelve villages and an area of 
8,298 acres or 12*95 square miles forms roughly a triangular block 
bounded on the south and south-east by Tilhar, on the north-east 
and north by Jalalpur, and on the west ly the Bahgul, which 
separates it from Ehera Bajhera. 

Although so small it is far from homogeneous, since the 
Western portion belongs to the Bahgul tardi and the north^^tem 





and eastern edge to the rich valley of the Garra, while between 
the two runs a promontory of the high upland bhur of pargana 
Tilhar. As a whole it is of a somewhat inferior character, but it 
possesses good facilities for irrigation. The standard of develop- 
* ment, however, is very high, and the cultivated area has risen 
steadily from 3,719 acres in 1839 to 4,156 in 1853, to 4,845 in 1865 
and to 5,096 in 1899. The present average is 6,508 acres or 78*48 
per cent, of the whole, and as 779 acres are classed as barren, 
including 240 under water and 495 occupied by railway s, roads and 
buildings, there remains but little available for further extension. 
Altogether 1,006 are shown as culturablo, but from this must be 
deducted 277 acres of new fallow and 267 of groves, the remainder 
being of very little value. On an average 25*23 per cent, of the 
cultivation is irrigated, though in dry years this proportion is 
largely exceeded. Two-thirds are supplied from wells, and the rest 
from tanks on the Bahgul. 

In most years the kharif is the principal harvest, covering on 
an average 3,724 acres as compared with 3,558 sown for the rabi, 
while 813 acres or 12*49 per cent, of the net cultivation boar a 
double crop. The main kharif staple is lajra, either alone or 
mixed with juar, occupying 35*79 per cent, of the area sown ; 
and then come rice with 21*29, yuar with 17*56 and sugarcane 
with 9*43 per cent. Other crops include cotton, sanwan and pulses. 
In the rabi wheat sown by itself takes the lead with 58*21 per 
cent., followed by gram with 18*24 and barley with 8*18, while 
wheat in combination makes up 4*33, barley mixed with gram 4*13 
and poppy 3*74 per cent., other crops being quite unimportant. 

The cultivators are for the most part Musalmans and Hindus 
of the lower castes, and the area tilled by Rajputs and Brahmans is 
relatively unimportant. In 1906-07 the total area included in 
holdings was 6,946 acres, and of this 12*09 per cent, was cultivated 
by proprietors, 44*33 by occupancy tenants, 41*74 by tenants-at- 
will, 1*18 by ex-proprietors and *66 per cent, was rent-free. Cash 
rents obtain everywhere, and the average rental is Bs. 3-4-10 for 
occupancy and Bs. 4-5*>9 per acre for other tenants, while shikmia, 
who hold 20 per cent, of the area, pay Bs. 6-2-2, the rates being much 
the same as in the adjacent pargana of Jalalpur. The revenue 
demand at successive settfements and its present incidence will be 
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found in the appendix.* The twelve villages of the pargana 
at present comprise 22 mahals, of which three are single and ] 8 
joint zamindari, in most cases owned by inhabitants of the town, 
while the remainder are hold in perfect pattidari tenure by culti- 
vating communities. 

More than half the population of the pargana resides in the town 
of Katra, the rest being distributed among only eleven small villages, 
so that the density is unusually high. The number of inhabitants 
rose from 8,311 in 1853 to 8,738 in 1865 and to 9,970 in 1872. It 
then fell to 8,088 in 1881, but in subsequent years the increase has 
been steadily maintained, the total being 9,885 in 1891, while at 
the last census it was 10,569, of whom 4,867 were females. 'Classified 
by religions there were 7,507 Hindus, 3,038 Musalmans and 24 
others. The pargana is admirably supplied with means of commu- 
nication, for through Katra passes the provincial road from Bareilly 
to Fatehgarh, here joined by the similar road from Shahjahanpur 
and Sitapur, parallel to which runs the main line of the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway. A branch uumetalled road leads northwards 
to Khudaganj and Bisalpur. 

KHAJURI, Pargana and Tahail Jalalabad. 

This largo but otherwise unimportant village stands in 27® 
47'-N. and 79®25'E., some five miles south-west from Kundaria 
and 16 miles north-west from Jalalabad. Through the western 
portion of the village Hows the Aril, and much of the land along 
that stream is of an indifferent quality. The place, which is far 
from any road, possessed in 1901 a population of 2,748 persons, 
many of whom are Rathor Rajputs, the proprietors of the land. 
There is a lower primary school here, and markets are held in the 
village twice a week, while a fair of some local celebrity takes place 
in honour of Baba Nahal Das on the occasion of the Dasahra 
festival. The village forms a single pattidari mahal and is 
assessed at Rs. 2,900 ; it has a total area of 3,692 acres, but of this 
no more than 2,000 acres are under cultivation. 

KHAMAUIA, Pargana Khera Bajhbra, Tahsil TiLHAR. 

A very large but wholly agricultural village, situated in 
27®53^N. and 79®32^E., in the south of the pargana, some 
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14 miles west-south-west from Tilhar and 29 miles from Shahja- 
hanpur. It lies off tho road, but is approached by a rough track 
leading from Barkhera. The population in 1881 numbered 3,260, 
while at tho last census it had risen to 4,338, including 130 
Musalmans and large communities of Ahirs and Janghara Rajputs, 
the latter being the proprietors of the greater part of this and 
several other villages in the neighbourhood. Tho place possesses 
a post-office and a lower primary school, while on the east of tho 
site is a fine Hindu temple. Markets are held here twice a week, 
but arc of purely local importance. The village lands are no less 
than 3,429 acres in extent, and of this some 2,780 are cultivated : 
they form a single perfect inttldtri assessed at Rs. 4,500, 

and are owned by Jangharas, Kalwars, Brahmans, Bhats and Faqirs. 

KHANDAR, Pa.'tgan^i and Tahsil Jalalabad. 

Khandar, sometimes writt(3u Khander, is a fine agricultural 
village standing in 27°45'N. and 79®3G'E., on .the left bank of 
the Bahgul, which is hen.* joined by a small affluent from tho east, 
and on tho road from Jalalabad to Kundaria arid Budaun, at a 
distance of five miles north-west from tho tahsil hoadquarti^rs. 
Tho village is the home of a very largo community of Chandol 
Rajputs, whoso estate is known as the Khandar Uduja, During 
tho Mutiny they offered a stubborn resistance to tho Pathan 
government, openly opposing Ahmad Yar Khan, the rebel tahsildar 
of Jalalabad. Tho latter with tho assistance of a force from 
Bareilly attacked the Thakurs, killing many of them and destroy- 
ing their village. Khandar had a population of 2,394 persons in 
1881, but at the last census tho total had risen to 3,041, of whom 
185 were Musalmans. It possesses a post-office and an upper 
primary school : markets are hold hero twice a week, and a fair 
attended by some 7,000 persons from tho neighbourhood takes place 
on the occasion of the Dasahra festival. Tho village has a total area 
of 1,342 acres, of which some 935 arc cultivate<], and is assessed at 
Rs. 1,750. It is 4 hhaiyachara estate, and almost all of it belongs 
to tho Ghandels, though a portion is in tho hands of Banias. 

EHERA BAJHERA Pargana, Tahsil Tilhar. 

This is the westernmost pargana of the tahsil, and comprises tho 
country between the Bahgul and Ramganga. The former, save 
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for a largo westerly bend through the pargana, forms the eastern 
boundary, separating it from Tilhar and Katra ; while the latter 
for th(^ greater part of its length foi-ms the boundary between this 
district and Eudaun, though the di'cji-streain rule applies only in 
phuies. The southcn’ii border marclu^s with Jalalabad, and to the 
north is th(3 Farid) jiir tahsil of tin? Eareilly district. The average 
area ae(;ording to the niturnsof the five years ending with 1906-07 
is 60,316 acres on 94*24 square miles. 

The westi'in poition ccmprisc's the valley of the Ramganga, a 
belt about four miles broad, within which tlui river wanders about 
at j)l easure. TIk! tract is an approximately Igvl 1 plain of good alluvial 
soil, broken towards the main strc'am by numerous dahris or 
abandoned channels. Close to the river sand often takes place of 
silt, I’ut changes are both rapid anti frequent. A village of 
moderate size is ajit to be redut'cd to a waste of water, sand and 
tamarisk in a (miujjIc of years, and after lour or five years to 
recover entirely or even to become better than ever before. In 
dry seasons only the more roctuitly i’ornied khadir land is flooded, 
but after heavy rainfall the floods unite with those of the Eahgiil 
and most of the j iargana is under water for a time. Along the east 
of this alluvial circle runs a drainage cliamud known asthe Andhawi, 
which discharges itself into the Bahgul in pargana Jalalabad. Beyond 
this str(;am the country alters in character, becoming a flat plain 
of hard unfertile clay, resembling the b'xnkati between the 
Eamganga and the Ganges. As in the latter, irrigation is 
extremely necessary, and is obtained by means of damming the 
Bahgul. This river has a deep and fixed bed, and its floods leave 
behind them no alluvial dejiosit of any importance, and appear to 
be rather injurious than otherwise. In the north of the pargana 
there is a block of high sandy soil between the two rivers, with 
a vcTy decided slope from the undulating uplands to the tarai 
on either side. The soil is of a light sandy type, varying a good 
deal in quality, while the level is broken by several depressions and 
by jots or shallow watercourses by which the surface water 
drains a\vay, the chief being an affluent of the Bahgul known 
as the Reoti. There is little hhw of a bad kind, and in most 
places wells can bo dug, though the supply of water is scanty and 
the labour of irrigation great. 
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The cultivated area of the pargana rose from 32,334 fu*.ros 
ill 1839 to 34,794 in 1853, to 39,i)49 in 1SG5 and to 41, (>46 
in 18G9. During the last fivii years it has averaged 49,49G acres 
or no less than 82*0G per cent, of the whole, idiiiosi; the highest 
proportion in the dislriet. The rati^ ol* progress has been 
steadily maintained, but the double-cropp ed area is only 3,G78 
acres or 7*43 per cent, of the ru.‘t cultivation, a lower figure than 
in any other pargana save Kant. There is little room for further 
tillage, since G,048 acres or l()-()3 percent, are shown as barren, 
including 2,573 aiu’es under ivater and 2,()2G taken up by 
roads, buildings and the like. Apart from 1,002 acres ol' groves 
and 0G3 of now falloiv, there are 2,805 acres of so-called 
culturablo ivasto, but this is almost invariably ol so poor a nature 
that it would never repay cultivation. In the llamganga circle 
very little irrigation is recpiired, but elsewhere the demand is much 
greater than the supply, and the. total averagi^ of G,784 acres 
or 13'71 per cent, of the (uiltivated area gives the lowv^st proportion 
in the district. Three-fourths of this is derived Irom wells, and 
the remainder from tanks or tlu; llahgul in'igalJon channels. 

In most years the rail is the principal harvest, aviu’agiiig 
29,635 acres as against 2G,875 sown for thi^ klairifj though occa- 
sionally the position is reversed. Jly far the (‘.hief spring crop 
is wheat, which by itself occupies 59*72 per cent, of the rabi area, 
apart from 1*24 per cent, mixed with barley or gram. TIkj iw'o 
last in combination account for 9*37, while gram by itself makes 
up 12*85 and barley alone 4*91 per cent. There is also G*15 
per cent, under opium, which is extensively grown in the Kam- 
gaiiga alluvium, while smidl areas are under inaswrf tobacco, peas 
and potatoes. In the autumn b'ljra^ sown alone or mixed with 
arhaVf occupies 45*21 per cent, of the area, followed by juar, 
cither by itself or in combination, with 2G*15, rio(j, mainly of 
the early variety, with 13*99, sugarcane with 3*59, maize with 
2*23 and pulses with 1*G7 per cent., the balance consisting for the 
most part of small millets and cotton. 

Among the cultivators Rajputs take the lead in all parts of the 
pargana, and next in** order como Ahirs, Kaijhhis and Charnars, 
while Kurmis and Kisans arc hero few in number. The total 
area included in holdings in 1906-G7 was 51j732 acres, and of this 
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l'i^-37 por ccnb. was propri(itary (jultivation classified as sir or 
khudkankt^ wa^ held hy occiipaucy tenants, 32’ 49 by 

tcnants-al-will, and 3'24 per cent., an iimisiially high figure, by 
cx-propriebors, the remainder Ixnng ront-froo. There arc no 
grain-rented lauds, and the avtiragc cash rental is Rs. 3-6-0 for 
occupancy and Ks. 3-11-0 for other holdings, while sub-tenants 
pay Rs. 6-1-5 per acre on a total area of 10,525 acres or 20'3 por 
cent, of the whole. The rattvs ai’c distinctly lower than in other 
parts of th(i tahsil, an<l this is dm? in tlu? first place to the natural 
I)Overty of the tract, an<l secondly bo tlu; innuence of custom, 
especially as regards the privilegi? accorded to tenants of high caste. 

The revenue demand im 2 )osed at siuicessivc? settlements, as 
well as the in’esent amount and its ineideiKie, will be found in 
the appendix.* The rate per acre of cultivation is identical with 
the general average I or the district, for while the? hhur and the 
clay tracts have been Icjiiiently assessed, the Ramganga valley 
is well able to bear a much higher asscssm.?nt than the rest. The 
total is apt to vary from tiiiui to time by rt?ason of the alluvial 
mahdlsj to w’hi(?h rofereiuie has been made in Chai)t(T IV. At 
the ])resent time the 145 villages of the? j)argana are divided into 
195 mnhals, of which 29 are owned by single ijroju’ietors, 76 are 
joint zamindarl, 51 are ])i;rfect and 28 iih[)erfect pattidari^ 
and the rmnaiuieg eight are hfiaiy(t.char((. Among the ju^opric- 
tors Raj 2 )uts larg.'ly 2 )re 2 )onderate, though they have lost much 
ground during recent years. Their i?hiel’ estates art? those of 
Saijii|)ur and Khera Rath, while the only largi? projKuty belonging 
to j)ers()ns of other castfs is that of the Brahmans of Bajhera. 

Th(^ population of the j)argana was 42,072 in 1853, rising 
in 1865 to 48,015, but subsequently falling to 46,725 in 1872 
and to 39,959 in 1881. Since that date the recovery has been 
complete, for in 1891 the total w'as 46,006, and at the last census 
53,650, of whom 24,178 were females, the increase being relatively 
greater than in any other part of the district. Of the whole 
number 50,12 1 were Hindus, 3,252 Musahnans and 274 of other 
religions. The i)argana contains no town, but there arc one or 
two largo villages, notably Khamaria and Garhia Rangi, while 
Biijhora, Shaukarpur and Jargawan also deserve mention. Owing 


* Aj)|H'ndix, tabltra IX «nd X. 
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to the geographioal characteristics of the tra(^t, moans of (‘ommnni- 
cation are v . ry poor, especially in the south, which is entirely 
devoid of roads. Through the north run the r»)ads Iroin Tilhar 
and Fatehganj to Ihidaiiii, with a eoniiec.ting link from Jaitipur, 
passing through the village of Bajhera. 

KIIUDAGANJ, Pargana Jalalpuh, Tahsil TruiAii. 

A thriving litthi town standing near the right hank of the Oarra 
in 28°9'N. and 79®43'hk, at a distance of twolvt' miles north from 
Tilhar and twenty-four miles from the district headcpiarters. It is 
built on the ('ast sid(; of the roafl from Katra to Hisalpur, which 
crosses the river by the Pdiundi ferry. From the town a l^ranch 
road goes westwards to Faridinir in Bareilly, jjassing through 
the adjacent village of Jalalpur ; to the i^ast two terries known as 
Kochi-ghat and Khiria-ghat give access to (,he left hank of the 
Garra, and to the south an inferior road loads diivct t.o I'ilhar. 

The. market of Khudaganj is said to have heen foundtMl hy a 
revenue, oflicial named Khwaja Latafat Ali aT)out the middle of the 
eighteenth century. The place subsequimtly passed into the hands 
ofaKayasth named Anand Rai, whose dcscmidants still reside 
hero and own a lair amount of land in the neighbourhood. In the 
early days of British rule the town was the heachpiarters of a tahsil 
comprising \>\\o. parganas of Jalalj)ur, Katra and ^larauri ; but in 
1850 the last was transferred to Bandlly and the others w(iro 
merged in Tilhar. The ]M)pulation of the town numl)ored G,914 
in 1872, rising in 1881 to 6,925, hut ten years later it had dropixxi 
to 0,161. In 1901 the number of inhabitants was 6,356, including 
1,088 Musalrnans and several wealthy families of Banias. 

The town can boast of a considerable tradij and though it has 
been adversely affected by the railway, it has still a flourishing 
market. The bazar consists of a .single street lined with shops, 
but beyond this most of the houses arc of the ordinary mud-built) 
typo. Khudaganj possesses a police station, a post-office, a cattle- 
pound, a middle vernacular school and an aided school for girls. 
By the side of the Bisalpur road, a short distance south of the town, 
is an encaraping-ground and there is also a sarai for travellers. 

Since 1860 the-town, including the adjoining sites of Lachhmi- 
pnr on the north and Jalalpur on the west has been administered 
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unflcr Act XX of 1856, while subsequently the Village Sanitation 
Act, 1892, was put in force hero. At the present time there are 
1,699 houses ill the place, and in 1908 and the two pre(;cding years 
the average niiiiibor assessed to taxation was 1,253 j the proceeds 
of the house-fix being Rs. 2,237 annually, with an incidence of 
Re. l-12-7perassessedhou.se and Re. 0-5-8 per head of population. 
The total average income, including the opening balance and the 
small sum of Rs. 56 under the liead of miscellaneous receipts, was 
Rs. 2,432, while the annual expenditure for the same xieriod was 
Rs. 2,241, of which the chiei items were Rs. 1,000 for the upkeep 
of the town iiolicc force, Rs. 790 for the maintenance of a conscr- 
vaii(;y staff and Rs. 368 for minor local improvements. The 
mduza of Khudagaiij is 524 and ihat of Ladihrnipur 1,364 acres 
in extent, while the revenue demand is Rs. 790 and Rs. 1,870 
respectively. The former is owned by Kayasths and Banias, and 
the latter is divideil into ten mahals hold by Sheikhs, Kayasths, 
Rajjiuts, Banias and others. 

KHUTAR, Pargana KiruTAU, Tahsll Pawayan, 

The capital of the Khutar pargana is a largo and decidedly 
straggling village sitiiaf'd in 28°12^N. and 80®10^E., at a dis- 
tance of fourteen mll(;s from Pawayanaud thirty-one miles from the 
district headquarters. It is (joiniccted with the; former by an 
unmctalliMl road aud the steam tramway on which there is a 
station to the west of the village. Unmotalled roads lead from 
Khutar to Banda on tho west, to Piiraupur on the north, to 
Sehramau on the north-cast and to Aliganj in the Khori district 
on tho south-east. 

The place is an old settlement of the Katchria Rajputs, who 
claim to bo an offshoot of the Nahil family. They gained posses- 
sion of a largo area in this pargana and in the neighbouring tracts 
of Kheri, and for about a hundred years their head assumed tho 
title of Raja. Tho taluqfi was broken up shortly before the 
annexation ofOudh, and prior to this tho British courts had 
decided that tho Raja wiis merely the head of the clan and net the 
owner of the lands held by his Wnsmen. The litigation reduced 
him to poverty, and ho was given a life pension of Rs. 500. The 
present representative of this family is Fateh Sah of Khutafi 
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who is invariably stylod Raja by the country-folk. For a long 
period Kluitar wjis the headquarters of a sub-tahsil in charge of a 
pcslibtv, but this arrangenu-nt came to an end in ls71. 'J'he place 
now possesses a police station, a ])Ost-ofiii i', a dispensary, a i-attlo- 
pound and an upper primary school. There is an insp'ctioii 
bungalow here, as well as a s(trai. and an (iiK-ainping-grouiKl. 
Markets are hold twice a week both in Khuiar and iri Narayanpur 
Bikraiupur, but the trade is not great and the bazar is only of local 
importance. 

The inhabited site belongs to three distine,t m(-tuzas, Khutar 
Khas to the south, Kliaragpur in the. centre and Narayaupur 
Bikrainpur on the north. The tlinui contained a population of 
3,059 in 1831, but by the last ccuisus tlie total ha<l droy;pi;(l 
to 2,929, of whom 543 were. Musabnans, while the prevailing 
Hindu castles are Brahmans, Banias and Katehria I Rajputs. 


KHUTAR Pargana, Tahsil Pawayan. 

This pargana o(;cupies the north-east corner of tlie district, 
and is a nunote and ill-dcveloj)ed tract bounded on tlu^ wt‘st by 
pargana Pawayan, the dividing line for n(‘arly all its b-ngth Ix-ing 
the river Gumti. To the north lies the Piiranjair tahsil of Pilibhit 
and to the east and south the ^Muhamdi tahsil of the Kheri district, 
separated for one considerable j)ortion of the <listanco by the U1 
ami for another by the Kathiia. The total area is 128,548 acres 
or 200*86 square miles. 

Originally the greater part of the area was under forest ; but of 
late years reclamation has been carried on rapidly and now tho 
amount of tree forest is not more than 32,000 acres, j)rincipally 
in th(; north and west, wh'To it forms a continuation of the Gov- 
ernment reserv(!s in Pilibhit and Kheri. There is, however, a 
westerly oxtendou of this forest bolt, in the centre of tho pargana, 
separating tho two main blocks of thickly yjopiilated and fully 
cultivated land. One of th«.*se blocks lies round tho town of 
Khutar, extending from the Kheri border on the south to the 
central forest tract on tho north ; while the other lies on edther 
side, but more especially to the west, of tho railway from Sitapur 
to Pilibhit. In the Khutar circle the cultivation is of old standing 
and there is no available waste ‘ tho soil is a strong loam of a 
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very fair quality intermingled in places with clay, and facilities for 
irrigation are abundant, since there are many tanks, the laigest 
being that at Nadhauta Hansram, to the north of Khutar, and 
wells can be constructed almobt everywhere. The northern block 
is of much the same character, save that the soil is perhaps some- 
what lighter and means of irrigation are not so plentiful. The 
largest tank is the ancient excavation at Mati, to which a reference 
will bo made in the article on that place. The circle has greatly 
extended of late years, both to the north and west, but the newer 
villages are of a more or less precarious description by reason of 
the proximity of the forest. The southern boundary of the north- 
ern block i^ formed roughly by the Kathna, which rises at Dhanega 
and flows in a south-easterly direction through the forest to the 
district boundary, which it follows till its entry into Kheri at 
Fatehpur Kalan, to the south-east of Khutar. 

The forest circle is still of an inferior description. The villages 
are small and scattered, and there, is no competition for land, but . 
rather a competition for tenants on the part of the landlord. The . 
climate is malarious and unhealthy, the ravages of animals are 
so serious that all the fields have to be carefully watched, and 
the letting-value of the land which has a uniform loam soil, of 
more than average fertility, varies solely with the distance from 
the forest. Not more than one-fourth of the area Sunder tillage, 
and the only part in which there is much regular cultivation is that 
immediately to the north of the Sehramau or Jograjpur station. 
There is very little irrigation, though no doubt wells could be dug 
in most places if they were required or if the people possessed 
the requisite capital ; but the climate is moist, and drought is not 
a serious danger. 

There remains the western portion of the pargana, forming 
a long strip along the Gumti and extending eastwards to the two 
cultivated blocks on the north and south and to the forest in the 
centre. This tract, the most unhealthy and backward in the 
district, is traversed by the Jhukna and its tributary the Barhavph 
as.fiir as the junction of the former with ^he Gumti. The lard 
between the Gumti and the JhuHia is called the Majhra i{aga,ei4 
contains but few inhabited sites. The waters of the Jhukna ini' 
of wnlb made in its vicinity axe 
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used to livo within two miles of the stream, while the Qumti was 
considered to be little better. According to .the description of the 
settlement officer the soil of this circle is of a wretched type, being a 
light and unfertile hhur with scanty facilities for irrigation ; cultiva- 
tion is extremely precarious and of a very fluctuating nature, 
tenants being difficult to And and still more difficult to maintain ; 
and the large area of forest scrub and grass jungle harbours 
innumerable antelope and other animals, which combine with the 
climate to retard or destroy cultivation and to cause the small 
area reclaimed to fall back into its natural jungle of thorn and 
coarse grasses. The landlords are with few exceptions non- 
resident and consequently have little hold over the tenants, who 
are apt to desert in al^ody after a single bad year. In former 
days the Majhra ilaqa was the resort of cattle graziers from the 
Tilhar tahsil, who used to reside in temporary huts for a portion 
of the year, and carried on a certain amount of cultivation ; 
but they ceased to come after the famine of 1897, which almost 
emptied the entire tract. As a matter of fact, however, this 
description no longer holds good in its entirety. In 1901 the tract 
had suffered greatly from excessive rainfall for a long period, inter- 
rupted only by famine in 1897. Recent years have shown a 
marked improvement and as a consequence of successive dry seasons 
cultivation has Extended vastly ^d the country is probably more 
prosperous and fully tilled than at any previous period. 

In 1889 the pargana was in a most undeveloped condition 
and no more than 15,659 acres or 12*2 per cent, of the whole area 
were under cultivation. Subsequent years witnessed veiy rapid 
progress, and by 1865 the figure had risen to 57,926, wd in 1869 
to 64,080. The famine of 1877 resulted in a marked .decline, and 
deterioration again set in about 1893, the total at the last settle- 
ment being only 41,594 acres. There has since been a consider- 
able improvement, though the old level has not been regained and 
^most of the fallow may now be regarded as unbroken waste. The 
.avemgs for the five years ending with 1906-07 was 56,810 acres 
or 48*81 per cent, of the whole, while 9,872 acres or 16*64 per cent. 


of the ouUdvation were double-crop^, although much of thb is 
purely nomiiMdf representing merdy land sown with roii after a 
area of cultund)le waste is 64|768 acta 
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including 6,815 acres of ne^ fallow and 2,644 acres of groves : 
the rest is either forest or land of little value and very precarious. 
Hardly any land is returned as barren, though a large amount should 
under pre^ cut conditions come under this category. The total 
is 7,475 acres, but this is inclusive of 3^081 acres under water and 
3,628 occupied by railways, roads and sites. The average irrigated 
area is 10,684 acres or 18*97 per cent, of the cultivation, nine- 
tenths of this being supplied from wells. The amount can be 
largely incru .sed, as in 1906-07 it reached 14,314 acres or 23*8 per 
cent, of the land under tillage in that year. 

The rabi invariably covers a larger area than the hharif^ 
averaging 34,733 as compared with 30,903 acres. The chief spring 
crops are wheat, making up 53*3 per cent, of the area sown, apart 
from 9*85iper cent, under wheat mixed with gram or barley. Oram ; 
by itself occupied 27*08 and barley 6*92 per cent., while mamf and 
potatoes are the only other products deserving mention. In the 
kharif rice, seven-eighths of which are of tho early variety, take 
the lead with 42*07 per cent, and then come the pulses, urd, mung 
and with 22*87, tajra and ar/iar' with 13*72, sugarcane 
with 8*7, jWT and arhar with 4*66 and kodon with 3*64 per cent. 
Among other crops are the smaller millets, such as santoan, hemp 
and til, the last being largely grown on account of its immunity 
from the ravages of wild animals. 

The chief cultivating castes of the pargana are Ghamars, 
Eurmis, Brahmans, Ahirs, Eisans and Eachhis, low castes genendly ^ 
preponderating to a somewhat unusual extent. In 1906-07 out 
of a total area of 61,610 acres included in holdings 7*88 per cent, 
was cultivated by proprietors, 33*05 by occupancy tenants/57*75 
by tenants-at-will and *73 per cent, by ex-proprietors, the remain- 
der being rent-free. The occupancy area is smaller than in any 
other pargana, a fact which clearly indicates the precarious nature 
of the cultivation. An area of 1,291 acres is held on grain rents, 
consisting of inferior land in which the outturn is particularly uneet^ 
tain. Cash rents are necessarily low, averaging Bs. 2-0-6 for oeeU'v 
pancy tenants, whose holdings include all the oldest and most stabk 
cultivation, and only Rs. 2-0-11 for tenants at-will, while 
|)ay Bs. 8-4-9 on an area of 7,625 acres. As a mattw i6f 
oosnpetition rents can hardly be said to exist, for thrdiig 
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greater part of the pargana custom is as prevalent as ever in the 
matter of rents, a oocdition which still obtains in the adjoining tracts 
of Furaupur. The revenue demand of successive settlements is 
shown in the appendix, where too is a statement showing the 
present incidence.* The latter is of necessity very light, averaging 
less than one rupee per acre of cultivation. The pargana contains 
257 villages, subdivided into 308 mahals, and of the latter 103 
are owned by single proprietors, 162 are joint eamtndan and 41 
perfect pattidarit the bhaiyaohara and imperfect pattiddri tjrpes 
each occurring in a single instance. In former days the whole 
tract was owned by the Rajas of Ehutar, but the estate was broken 
up at the first regular settlement and there are now no large 
properties. The chief estates are those of the Eatehrias of Ehutar, 
Sehramau North and elsewhere, while several villages belong to 
the Baja of Fawayan and the Ohandels of Ghiingchai in 
FiUbhit. 

At the time of the census of 1853 and again in 1866 the pargana 
was much larger than at present, as it included Falia, now in 
Eheii. The population on the former occasion was 81,290, and 
this fell in the course of twelve years to 64,588. In 1872 the 
number ofinhaUtants in the present area was 52,768, rising to 
67,092 in 1881 and to 58,955 ten years later. Then a decline set 
in, for by 1901 the total had dropped to 61,976, of whom 24,092 
were . females, while of the whole number 46,219 were Hindus, 
6,720 Musalmans and 37 of other religions. Ehutar itself is the 
only place^ of any sixe, but there are one or two villages with fair 
populatioas such as Narayanpur Bikrampur and Fiparia Bhag* 
want in the south, and Sultanpur, Fipra Honsabta, and Euraiya 
in the north. Means of communication are very fair for so remote 
"atract, amoethe north-eastern portion is traversed by the Luck- 
now-Bareilly Railway with stations at Jograjpur and Euraiya, 
while through Ehutar runs the steam tramway to MailanL Un-. 
metalled lead from Ehutar to Fawayan, Furanpur, Sehramau 
. and Xakhimpnr ; and in addition branches connect the two railway 
rtations with the road to Furanpur. The roads are in many cases, 
howsrer, of an indififorent description, and at the best can only 
diesmibed as hk-wetfihet tracks. ________ 

•iyiea^ WWfi lisad X* 
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KUNDARIA, Pargana and Tahsil Jalalabad. 

This villago stands in tho north of the pargana, on the right 
bank of tho llainganga in 27°50'N. and 70°29'E., at a distance of 
about fourteen miles from Jalalabad, with which it is connected by 
the road leading to Budaun through tho adjacent villago of 
Paraur. It contained at tho last census a population of 3,649, includ- 
ing 361 Musalmans and a very largo community of Chandcl Rajputs. 
Apart from its size, tho place deserves mention as possessing a 
police station, a post-office, a cattle-pound, an upper primary 
school and a small school for girls. Markets are held in the villago 
twice a week, and a considerable fair takes place during the 
Drfsahra festival, while similar though smaller gatherings occur in 
honour of Debi on tho full moon of Kartik and Asarh. Some 
1,800 out of a total area of 2,475 acres are cultivated, and the 
revenue demand is Rs. 3,300, tho Chandcls being the proprietors 
and holding in bhaiyachara tenure. 

KURIA, Pargana Kant, Tahsil Shahjahanpur. 

A very large agricultural village situated on the southern 
border of the pargana and district in 27°4rN, and 79®48'E., 
at a distance of. nine miles south from Kant and about twenty miles 
from Shahjahanpur, being connected with tho former by a rough 
tract leading through Sarthauli, whik? another goes westwards to 
Jalalabad. Tho village is generally known as Kuria Kalan to dis- 
tinguish it from other places of the same name, and at the last cen- 
sus contained 3,006 inhabitants, of whom 96 were Musalmans. The 
prevailing Hindu castes are Brahmans, Koris, Chamars and Panwar 
Rajputs. Kuria possesses a post-office and a large upper primary 
school : markets are held here twice a week, and small fairs are held 
in honour of Debi in Chait and Kuar. Tho owners of the village 
are mainly Panwars, but a portion is held by Brahmans : the latter 
are very well-to-do, and carry on an extensive business in money- 
lending. Tho total area of the mama is 2,167 acres, of which 
some 1,880 are cultivated, and the assessment is Rs, 2,100. 

MADNAPUR, Pargana Kant, Tahsil Shahjahanpur. 

Madnapur stands on the trunk road from Bareilly to Jalalabad 
and Fatehgarh, in 27®52'N. and 79®41'E., at a distance of 17 miles 
from tho district headquarteis and eleven miles south from EatrSt 
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A branch road, constructed as a relief work during the famine 
of 1878, loads hcnco to Kant, while another goes west to Barwa 
and Paraur. The village is a small place belonging to Bachhil 
Rajputs, and at the last census contained 799 souls, of whom 129 
were Musalmans. By th3 side of the main road stand a post-office, 
a cattle-pound and an inspection bungalow, while there is a 
large ciicampiug-ground to the south. The police station was 
abolished in 1908. In the village a market of some local 
importance is hold twice a week. Madnapur is owned by Rajputs 
and Brahmans, the chief proprietor being Thakur Ewaz Singh, 
a Bachhil of Kakrauwa in the Tilhar tahsil : the tenure is imperfect 
pattidarii and the revenue demand is Rs. 630. The area of the 
village is 693 acres, of which 555 are under cultivation. 


MAJIILA, Pargana Jalalpub, Tahsil Tilhar. 

A large agricultural village lying in 28®7'N. and 79®46'E., 
in the narrow strip of land between the Garra and the Katua, somo 
three miles east from Khudaganj jmd twelve miles north from 
Tilhar. It is approached by an indifferent track from Khuda- 
ganj, crossing the Garra by th(5 Kochi-ghat ferry. The place 
contains an upper primary school, but is othr rwisc unimportant 
save as being the headquarters of a large colony of Katehria 
Rajputs. The houses are all built of mud, and the population, 
which numbered 2,097 in 1881, had risen at the last census to 
2,170, of whom 268 were Musalmans. The village is 1,860 acres 
in extent, some 1,515 acres being cultivated, and is divided into 
three mahals with an aggregate revenue demand of Rs. 3,105. 
The owners arc Rajputs, Brahmans, Baqqals, Khattris and 
Kayasths. 

MATI, Pargana Khutar, Tahsil Pawayan. 

A small village in the north of the pargana, lying in 
28®24'N. and 80®17'E., some two miles east from the Kuraiya 
railway station and 42 miles from Shahjahanpur. The place is 
noteworthy as one of the few ancient sites in the district. Its 
extreme antiquity is proved by the di.scovery from time to time 
of old coins, going back to the earliest punch-marked types of 
silver and copper, and oontinuing in an almost unbroken succession 
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through the periods of Buddhist, Indo-Scythian and early 
Musalman rule. Of its history nothing is known, though the 
old remains are locally attributed either to the mysterious Baja 
Ben or to the Bachhils, and coins of the Mitra kings of Ahichhattra 
have been found. In the days of the Dehli Sultans the place 
gave its name to one of the component tappaa of the old Gola 
pargana, but it does not appear to have had any further import- 
ance. The ruins are very extensive, covering an area about 
two miles long and a mile broad, and everywhere are to be seen 
large bricks, 18*^ X 12" X 6", or even larger, on some of which 
are inscribed characters of the .eighth century. The place has 
been greatly damaged by railway contractor in search of ballast and 
by the inhabitants of the neighbouring villages, who have demo- 
lished many old structures for the sake of the materials. The city 
appears to have had an outer wall surrounded by a ditch, and 
within was a second wall enclosing the citadel, where several fine 
old octagonal wells are still in existence. To the north-west is a 
vast tank, a mile in length and about 400 yards broad, now much 
overgrown with junglip and weeds. On all sides are masonry 
pAats with flights of brick steps leading down to the water; and 
on the north, south and west banks are heaps of rubbish, the 
remains of large brick buildings, while on the east can be traced 
the outline of a grand square temple with a lingam still in its 
place. Another ruined brick temple with an immense lingam of 
great antiquity is to be seen in the adjoining village of Mahadewa 
to the south, while in a small modern temple built on a mound to 
the north-east of the city is an ancient statue of Kali, firom the 
existence of which it has been conjectured that the place was 
originidly called Matripura. A copper-plate grant is said to have 
been d^overed here in 1871, but unfortunately all traces of it 
have been lost. 

The place closely resembles some of the jungle cities whi& 
are so common in Puranpur and other parts of the submontane 
tract, and nmilar ruins are to be seen by the side of a large tank 
at Dhanqia, a little village four miles to the south-east. The 
present village of Mati is quite insignificant, with a population 
of only 168 persons. The area is 620 aores, but the cultivation il 
negligible : the owners araQoshains, holding jm revenue-ftee ten^n ; 
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MIRZAPUR, Pargana and Taheil Jalalabad, 

A very large village standiiig in S7^40'N. and 79^84^E., 
at the junction of two unmetalled roads leading from Zarinpur to 
Ealan and from Dhai-ghat to Paraur, about eight miles south- 
west from the tahsil headquarters and two miles from Zarinpur. 
It contained in 1881 a population of 3,48d> and by the last 
census in 1901 this had risen to 3,975, of whom 869 were Musal- 
mans and a large proportion were Eachhis. Mirzapur possesses 
a post-office, a cattle-pound and a lower primary school. Markets 
are held here twice a week. The police station was abolished in 
1908, and the circle divided between those of Jalalabad, Ealan 
and Eundaria. The village is 3,447 acres in extent, but no more 
than 2,065 acres are under cultivation ; the revenue demand is 
Rs. 3,850, and the owners are Rajputs and Eayasths, who hold 
the two mahala in perfect pattidari tenure. 

NAHIL, Pargana and Taheil Pawayan. 

The large village of Nahil is celebrated as the headquarters 
of the Eatehria Rajputs in this district. From the family repre- 
sented by the present Rao of Nahil sprang the houses of Ehutar, 
Jiwan, Jatpura, Jalalpur, Bamrauli and elsewhero, as already 
mentioned in Chapter III. Nahil stands on the road from 
Pawayan to Bisalpur, in 28°7^N. and 80^2'E., at a discance of 
miles north-west from the tahsil headquarters and 20 miles 
from Shahjahanpur. The population of tho place, numbered at die 
last census 2,762, including 286 Musalmans and large communities 
of Eatehrias and Brahmans. There are also many Eumhais, whose 
pottery forms th 3 chief industry of the place, but is of the ordinary 
descriplion. Markets are held here twice a week, but are of purely 
docal importance. The village is a mere collection of mud houses 
and contains a post-office, a cattle-pound and a flourishing upper 
primary schboL To the north-east of the site is a brood and deep 
jhU, the overflow from which finds its way trestwards into a small 
tributary of the Ehanautt The Rao of Nahil is one of the ownerp 
of village, which is aasciwftd at Be. 2,500 and has a total area 
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NIGOHI, Pargam Nigohi, Taheil Tilhab. , 

The village of Nigohi gave its name to one of the constituent 
tappas of the old Qola pargana till the days of the Bohillas, who 
formed a new pargana with Nigohi as its capital. It is a place of 
ho great size, standing in 28°6^N. and 79^52^ E., on the east 
side of the road from Shahjahanpur to Filibhit, at a distance of 
16 miles north from the former. Branch roads lead from the 
village to Fawayan on the east and to Tilhar on the south-west, 
the latter crossing the Garra by the Azamabad ferry. The place 
had in 1901 a population of 1,653, includiug 385 Musalmans and 
a large proportion of Eisans. It possesses a police station, a 
post-office, a cattle-pound and a lower primary school: a small 
market is held here twice a week. Though nothing is known of 
its history, the antiquity of Nigohi is proved by the existence near 
the present site of several large kheras or mounds, which might 
well repay excavation. These kheras are of different shapes and 
sizes, and are situated all round the present village site. There 
are also numbers 5f old wells of different sizes and patterns, many 
of which are still in usa; as well as an old hara rana in a state 
of disrepair, but still an object of pilgrimage. The mounds 
are covered with bricks, but popular superstition forbids their 
removal. Legend relates that in days gone by the place was 
occupied for a short time by the Musalmans, to whom the con- 
struction of forts, houses and wells is attributed; but there is 
no certain knowledge of the date at which such a settlement took 
place, and the site would probably prove as fruitful to the explorer 
as any in the district. The village has a total area of 1,030 acres, 
of which 745 are at the present time under tillage. It is divided 
into four mahals with an aggregate assessment of Bs. 1,326, 
and is owned by Fathans and Banks. 

NIGOHI Pargana, Tahsil Tilhab. ^ 

This pargana forms the north-eastern portion of the Tilhar 
tahsil, and lies for the most part north of the Garra, which sepa- 
rates it from Jamaur on the south and for a considerable distance 
from pargana Tilhar on the south-west. Fart of the htter 
lies on the left bank of the river, and this with Jalalpur forms the 
western boundary : to the north lies the Filibhit distriGt, to the 
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east the Pawayan tahsil and to the south-east pargana Shah- 
jahanpur. Tho total area is 71,381 acres or 111*53 square miles. 

Through the south-west extremity of the pargana flows the 
river Qarra, and this is joined near Dhakia Ragha by the Katna, 
an important streaiA which for a considerable distance separates 
this pargana from Tilhar and Jalalpur, and at Baraincha by tho 
Eaimua, which enters the north-east corner of tho pargana by two 
or three separate channels, uniting a short distance above tho 
village of Nigohi. In the south-east is a small stream known as 
tho Barah, which rises in a swamp to the north of Dhakia Tiwari 
and traverses that village on its way to join the Khanaut. The 
soil of the country along the Kaimua, particularly on its right or 
western bank, is of a very indifferent character, closely resembling 
the clay tract of Jamaur. This clay, which is tho most prominent 
if not the prevailing soil, is generally known as matiar^ though the 
name dhankar is applied where it is incapable of producing 
rabi crops. Irrigation is an imperative necessity, and tho 
tract suffers immediately in a season of drought, as the rice fails 
and rahi crops cannot be sown. In years of normal rainfall tho 
Eaimua and its affluents supply a fair amount of water for 
irrigation, but while wells can be dug without difficulty in the 
lighter soils, their construction is generally impossible in tho clay. 
The rest of the pargana, embracing tho north and south-east, is 
of a fair description, though the soil, which is mainly a light 
loam similar to that of the Shabjahanpur pargana, possesses no 
marked fertility. The best portion is towards the south, for towards 
the Filibhit border tho value of the land appears to deteriorate. 

The pargana has made great strides since 1839, when the 
cultivated area was only 37|058 acres. Tho figure rose to 89,368 
in 1858, to 42,022 in 1865 and to 45,476 in 1869, while the present 
average, calculated on the returns for the five years ending with 
1906-07, is 58,985 acres or 75*56 per cent, of the whole. Strik- 
ing as these figures are, they fail to represent adequately the rate 
of development, for there has been a rapid spread of the practice 
of double-cropping, which now extends to 16*65 per cent, of the 
net cultivation. It is very doubtful whether much of the remain^ 
upland is fit for tillage. Excludmg 2,516 acres of new fallow 
and 1,806 of grovesj there are 7,264 acres of cotairable waste and 
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old fallow, a large proportion of which could never repay the cost 
of reclamation. The barren area amounts to 5,861 acres or 8*21 
per cent., but this includes 2,079 acres under water, represented 
by the rivers and several large tanks, and 2,427 permanently 
occupied byroads, buildings and sites. The, average area irrigat- 
ed is equivalent to 30*83 per cent, of the cultivation, though much 
of this is rice irrigation, as is also the case in Jamaur, where too 
the proportion is unusually high. Weils supply four-fifths of the 
whole amount, and the streams th6 bulk of the remainder. 

For the pargana as a whole the rabi harvest generally covers 
the larger area, averaging 32,399 acres as against 30,375 under 
kharif crops. Wheat is as usual the most important of the 
rabi products, by itself covering 48*17 and in combination with 
gram or barley 5*53 per cent, of the area sown. Gram alone 
makes up 27*15, barley alone 6*91 and gram mixed with barley 3*02, 
while 4*51 per cent. . is under poppy, the rest including small 
amounts of maaur, linseed, tobacco and potatoes. In the khartf 
rice, mainly of the early variety, takes the lead with 37*35 per 
cent., followed by bajra, whether grown alone or in combination 
with juar, averaging 22*43, juar and arhar 13*69 and sugarcane 
10*88 per cent. Other crops comprise the small millets, the 
autumn pulses* and unimportant quantities of cotton and hemp. 

The cultivators of the pargana, in order of numerical strength, 
are principally Kisans, Ghamars, Rajputs, Kachhis, Brahmans and 
Ahirs, the bulk of the land being in the possession of low caste 
agriculturists of a good stamp. In 1906-07 the total area 
included in holdings was 57,519 acres, and of this 8*77 per cent, 
was proprietary cultivation in the form of sir o.r khvdhaM^ 
53*18 was held by occupancy tenants, 35 89 by tenants at-will 
and 1*46 per cent, by ex-proprietois, the remainder being ront-free. 
With the exception of 330 acres, and that of a very inferior and 
precarious nature, rents are paid wholly in cash, averaging 
Bs. 3-10-10 per acre for occupancy holdings and Bs.* 4-3-6 for 
those of tenants-at-will ; while shihmin, who cultivate 10,148 acres, 
pay as much as Bs. 5-7-1. The revenue demand at each settle* 
ment is shown in the appendix, as well as the present figure and 
its incidence.* The total is apt to vary slightly, by reason of tbe 
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aUnviai mahals along the Gana, to which reference has been made 
in Chapter IV. Altogether the pargana contains 162 villages, 
divided at present into 244 mahals, of which 80 are ownojd by 
single proprietors, 104 are joint samindari, 48 are perfect and 
12 are imperfect pattidari. The proprietary interest is divided 
between the resident Rajputs and the Pathans and traders of the 
city. There are no largo estates, excepting perhaps that of 
DhakiaRagha, belonging to a .very large body of Rajput patti- 
dars, most of whom are in very reduced circumstances. 

The development of the pargana is illustrated by the great 
increase in the population since 1853, when it numbered 
45,298 souls. The total rose to 50,569 in 1865 and to 56,618 
in 1872, and though there was a slight drop to 54,461 in 
1881, the number of inhabitants was 68,536 ten years later, and 
in 1901 it had further risen to 59,167, of whom 27,095 were 
females. Classified by religions there were 52,435 Hindus, 6,701 
Musalmans and 31 others. The tract does not contain a single 
town or large village, the only places of any size being more* 
agricultural settlements such as Nigohi, Sanda, Barah Muhabbat* 
pur, Dhakia Ragha and Dhkkia Tiwari. Means of communication 
axe indifferent, being conBnod to unmetallod roads. Those com« 
prise the road from Shahjohanpur to Pilibhit, and the roads from 
Nigohi to Tilhar and Pawayan. Matters will be much improved 
in this respect when the contemplated railway from Pilibhit to 
Shahjahanpur is constructed. 

PARADB, Pargana and Tahsil Jalalabad. 

The village of Farnur stands near the right bank of the 
Bamganga, in 27^68'N. and 79^30'E., on the]south side of the 
road from Jalalabad to Budaun, at a distance of some twelve miles 
from the former and two miles south-east from the Eundaria 
police station. The road crosses the Bamganga by the Saheni 
ferry, and on the east bank is joined by the road from Madna- 
pur, while from the right or west bank two branch roads 
lead to Ealan Pirthipur Dhai. At the junction is a small 
sorai) while further west, in the village itself, is an upp^ 
primary sohooL The dispensary, which was opened by Hr. MulodK 
^ in )88^ hasbeeael^ several yean, though it is hoped t^l 
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it may bo resuscitated shortly. Markets are held here twice a 
week, but the trade is purely local. The population numbered 2,066 
souls in 1881, but at the last census had risen to 2,708, including 
246 Musalmans and 42 Christians. It contains the residence of 
the heads of the Chandel Rajputs of the pargana, now represented 
by the successors of Raja Narayan Singh, who own a large property 
in the neighbourhood : an account of the family has been given in 
Chapter HI. The property has been divided, but Paraur itself 
remains a single mahal. It has an area of 1,778 acres, of which 
some 1 ,065 are under cultivation, and is assessed to a revenue 
of Rs. 2,400. 


PAWAYAN, Pargana and Tahail Pawayan. 

The town of Pawayan stantls near the southern border of the 
pargana of that name, in 28®4'N. and 80®6'E., at a distance of 
17 miles north-east from Shahjahanpur, with which it is connected 
by a metalled road and the steam tramway to Mailani. Unmetalled 
roads load from the town to Nigohi on the west, to Bisalpur 
on the north-west, to Puranpur on the north, to Khutar on the 
north-east and to Mufaamdi on the south-east. 

Pawayan is said to have been founded at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century by Udai -Singh, the ancestor of the Gaur 
Raja, whose re ddonco is a conspicuous feature of the place. Its 
growth was hampered by the heavy nazaraaaa or dues exacted 
by the Rajas from any one who built, enlarged, altered or sold a 
house, amounting in some cases to one-fourth of the value of the 
property. Its increase, however, was inevitable when it became 
the headquarters of a tahsil, but of late years the place has declined, 
owing partly to the reputed unhealthiness of the climate, but also to 
the diversion of trade to other places more favourably situated. The 
total was 6,071 in 1853, rising to 6,202 in 1865, but then falling 
to 6,109 in 1872 and to 5,478 in 1881. Ten years later it was 
5,548, but at the last census in 1901 a drop was again recorded, 
the number of inhabitants being 5,408, of whom 3,776 were Hindus, 
1,384 Musalmans, and 248 of other religions, chiefly Aryas and 
Christians. 

The bazar is poor and straggling, but a considerable trade is 
carried on in sugar and brass vessels, the latter being manufactured 
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in the town and sold for bho most part in tho local markets of tho 
Kheri district. The tahsil buildings wore originally located within 
tho town, bub after bho Mutiny, in which Pawayau figured some- 
what prominently, a new site was taken up to tho west, at tho 
junction of the roads from Shahjahanpnr, Bisalpur and Piiranpur, 
where new courts and offices wore erected within a scpiaro enclo- 
sure with high walls loopholcd for purposes of defence. Pawayau 
also possesses a police station, a munsiPs court, a registration office, 
a dispensary, a post-office, a cattlc-pound, an inspection bungalow 
and a sarai near tho tramway station to thci north of tho town. 
There is a middle V(‘rnacular school here, and a recently established 
school for girls. Tho market days are Sunday and Wednesday in^ 
each week. A large fair is held on tho occasion of the Dasahra 
festival, and a smaller gathering, known as tho f'hhariyan from the 
.banners carried in procession, takes place during th(^ month of Chait. 

Tho provisions of section 34 of Act V of 1861 and of tho 
Village Sanitation Act, 1892, are in force, while for the purposes 
of watch and ward Act XX of 1856 was ap])lied to tho place in 
1860. At tho present time tho town contains 1,609 houses, and 
of these 1,069 on an average were assessed during the three years 
ending with 1908, the income from tho house-tax being Rs. 2,298 
annually, which gives an incidence of Rs. 2-2-5 pi*r assessed house 
and Re. 0-6-10 per head of population, rates which are much 
higher than in tho other towns of tho district. Including the 
initial balance and Rs. 64 of miscellaneous receipts, the total annual 
income averaged Rs. 2,800, while the expenditure for tho same period 
averaged Rs. 2,331, the chief items being Rs. 814 for tho upkeep 
of tho town police force, Rs. 734 for tho maintenance of a con- 
servancy staff and Rs. 641 for drainage and other local improve- 
ments. The mriuzd of Pawayan is mainly the property of tho 
Raja. It is 1,623 acres in extent, some 875 acres being cultivated 
land and the revenue demand is Rs. 1,751. 

PAWAYAN Parganat Tahsil Pawayan. 

The Pawayan pargana includes the greater portion of the 
tahsil oftW name, having a total area of 197,648 acres or 308*82 
square miles. It comprises a long and somewhat narrow stretch 
of country, widening in the south and extending from the borders 
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of the Faranpur pargana of Pilibhit on the north to those of 
pargana Baragaon and pargana Muhamdi of the Kheri district on 
the south. The eastern boundary is formed almost throughout by 
the Gumti, which separates Fawayan from Khutar, while on the 
. west the Khanaut constitutes for a considerable distance the 
dividing line between this pargana and the Bisalpur tahsil of Pilibhit. 
In the south-west corner there is a considerable block of land 
belonging to Fawayan on the west bank of the Khanaut, bounded 
on the west by Nigohi and on the south by Baragapn. 

Besides the Qumti and the Khanaut the rivers of the pargana 
include the Bhiiun, which risei in a dBpression near Dookali and 
. closely follows the course of the Pilibhit road from some distance, 
when it turns to the south-east and falls into the Gumti near 
Sheopuri ; the Sakaria, an unimportant watercourse whichijoins the 
Khanaut on its right bank in the south-west corner of the tract ; 
the small stream 'which flows into the same river from the large 
jhil near Nahil ; and one or two other nameless drainage channels 
which discharge into the Gumti. The only important jhila 
are to the north-west of Fawayan, th(flargest being at Nahil and 
Umarsanda. 

The pargana presents great diversities of feature. The 
portion west of the Khanaut resembles Baragaon, but is somewhat 
inferior. The soil is generally a light loam, dejieriorating in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the river ; the cultivation is old and 
stable, and irrigation both from wells and the Khanaut is fturly 
plentiful. The best part of the pargana is that round the town 
of Fawayan, from the Kheri border to Bangawan, between the 
confines of Baragaon and the Bhainsi. This circle is highly 
developed, with ample facilities for irrigation, and a fairly rich 
loam soil, varied by clay in the depressions. A feature of the 
country is the abundance of groves which have been planted exten- 
sively by the Raja of Fawayan. To the north-west of this tract, 
round the village of Nahil and extending as far as Bhagwantapur, 
is a similar block of almost equal value and with superior me^ms . 
of irrigation, by reason of the numerous tanks and jhil$. On the 
southern border and also in the centre, on either side of the Bisalpur 
road, the conditions are less favourable, as the soil is rendered 
inferior occasional bad drainage and the appeaxanoe of luaTi 
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by scantier facilities for irrigation, and by the presence of extensive 
patches of dhak and scrub jungle, harbouring numerous animals 
which do great damage to the crops. Along the Khanaut the land 
is of a very indifferent character, the valley being of little uso, 
while the high bank is a sandy ridge extending inland for some 
distance and broken by numerous watercourses. Matters aro 
somewhat better in the south, but in the north the Khanaut passes 
through a tract of a very inferior character, where the soil is all 
bhur or poor sandy loam, and the climate is decidedly unhealthy. 
The northern portion of the pargana, on cither side of the Puran^ 
pur road, is tolerably well populated and developed. The prevail- 
ing soil is a light loam, improving in quality towards the Pilibhit 
border and there is a largo amount of irrigation from both wells 
and tanks. Towards the Gumti the soil becomes poor and sandy, 
save in the tarai of the river, which is a mere swamp : irrigation 
is hero deficient, the population is sparse and the cultivation 
unstable, while the crops aro of the poorer sorts. The remaining 
portion of the pargana comprises the tract between the Bhainsi 
and the Qumti. This roJomblos the Jhukna circle of Khutar on 
the opposite bank of the Qumti, and has a similar soil, a light 
inferior bhur alternating with a poor typo of sandy loam. It is 
idso unhealthy, the water of the Bhainsi and the wells in its vicinity 
being by reputation as poisonous as that of the Jhukna. Irrigation 
is extremely difficult to obtain, the cultivation is of the feeblest 
description, and the crops are chiofiy bfjjra^ coarse pulses and 
mixed raid. In the Qumti tarai rice is grown to some extent, 
but it is always precarious and of little value. The tract suffered 
much in the famine of 1897, and the subsequent recovery has boon 
lamentably slow. 

Taken as a whole, however, the pargana has attained a high 
standard of development. Even as early as 1839 the cultivate 
area was as much as 123,899 acres or 61*8 per cent., and this rose 
to 129,949 in 1853, .to 139,392 in 1865 and to 147,186 in 1869. 
!N[|pvertheless the last settlement witnessed a very marked decline, 
the country having suffered from deterioration in much the same 
way as the neighbouring pargana of Pnranpur in the Pilibhit 
district. Latterly there has been a considerable improvement, and 
dnxing the five years ending with 1806-07 the average was 139|878 
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acres or 70*77 per cent, of the whole. In places there is still a 
large amount of culturable waste, the total being 44,494 acres, 
though ‘this includes not only 7,892 acres of new fallow and 
7,800 acres of groves, but also much jungle and useless land that 
would never repay cultivation. The barren area is 13,276 acres, 
of which 5,029 are under water and 7,403 occupied byroads, sites 
and the like. Irrigation extends on an average to 41,344 acres or 
29*56 per cent, of the land under the plough, and sometimes this 
is largely exceeded.* Wells are the chief source of supply, less 
than 15 per cent, b cing watered from tanks and streams. 

Of the two main harvests the rabi generally occupies the 
larger area, averaging 82,807 acres as against 77,846 sown in the 
hharif. The double-cropped area is 21,161 acres or 15*13 per 
cent, of the net cultivation, though in the case of the poorer circles 
much of this dofasli land represents merely fields in which a rabi 
crop is grown after a failure of the kharif. The chief spring 
staple is wheat, which when sown alone or mixed with gram or 
barley averages 49*19 or 12*66 per cent, of the total area 
sown for this harvest. Gram by itself makes up 26*98, barley 
8*31, and the two in combination 1*1 per cent., while there are 
small amounts of master, potatoes, poppy, linseed, tobacco and 
other garden crops. In the kharif the lead is taken by rice, 
almost wholly of the early variety, with 33*32 per cent, and next 
come juar, either alone or mixed with arhar, with 16*16, bajra 
and ar Aar with 15*49, sugarcane with 15*06, the autumn pulses 
with 8*65 and kodon with 2*31 per cent., the balance including the 
smaller millets, hemp and garden crops. 

The chief cultivating castes of the pargana are Ghamais, 
Eisans, Brahmans, Eachhis, Basis and Eurmis, the tenantry for 
the most part consisting of husbandmen of a high order. There 
is relatively little proprietary cultivation, for in 1906-07 out of a 
total area of 151,877 acres included in holdings only 7*9 per cent, 
was classed as sir or kkudkashi. Occupancy tenants held 43*16, 
tenants-at-will 46*6, and ex-proprietors 1*6 1 per cent., the remainder 
being rent-free. An area of 1,687 acres was held on graiq lenls, 
oonristing as a rule of precarious land in which the produce is at 
all times uncertain. In the more backward parts the rental is 
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^erally (Jptermined by custom, and competition rates exist only 
in the more stable portions. The average for the entire pargana 
is Bs. 2-15-10 per acre of occupancy holdings, which from their 
nature are superior to the rest, as is evident from the fact t^t 
a mean rate of only Bs. 2-9-3 is paid by tenants-at-will. An area 
of 25,895 acres or 17 per cent, of the holdings is cultivated by 
sub-tenants, the shikmi rental averaging Bs. 4-1-9 per acre. 

The revenue demand imposed at successive settlements 
will be found in the appendix, as well as the present figure and 
its incidence.* In former days the tract was too heavily assessed, 
and during the currency of the last settlement substantial reductions 
proved necessary, while even at the present time the incidence is 
above the general average for the district. The pargana contains 
427 villages, and these are subdivided into 606 mahala. Of the 
tatter 265 are owned by single proprietors, 222 are joint zamin^ 
davit 102 are perf^t and 17 are imperfect pattidarL The only 
important estate is that of the Baja of Pawayan, who owns a 
large number of villages, and also holds superior rights in many 
others, receiving a modikana allowance of 10 per cent, of the 
revenue. The Eatehrias of Nahil, Jiwan and elsewhere together 
own a fair share of the land, but no other estates deserve mention 
except perhaps a few in the north belonging to the Ja^gharas 
of Qukria and the Ghandels of Ghungchar in the Pilibhit district. 

^ The population of the pargana was 157,435 in 1868, rising 
to 158,811 in 1865 and to 159,199 in 1872. A sharp decline 
then set in, owing to fEunine and other causes, so that by 1881 
the number of inhabitants was 142,373. This rose to 144,608 
in the next ten years, but the census of 1901 again witnessed a 
decrease, the totid being only 129,137, of whom 69,488 were females. 
Classified by religions there were 118,288 Hindus, 10,584 Musal- 
mans and 870 others, principally Christians and Aryas. Besides 
Pawayan itself there are few places of any siae in the pargana, 
the diief being Nahil, Jiwan, Banda, Bhagwantapnr, Pindaria 
Palelpar, Golaria and Deokali. Means of (^mmunication are good 
in the sooth, which is tra^ by the tramway from ^Shahjahash 

|W ^Maiiaid|t^ Ehotar, metalled as fiur eo 

the latter unmetaBed roads 1^^ MnlMgndl, - 
'■ eipi^mUi, tifclii II saAlT* ' 
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Khutar, Puranpar, Bisalpur and Nigohi. The northeoa portion » 
not 80 woll provided with roads, and during the rains progress is 
rety difficult. 


PAWAYAN Tahsil. 

Pawi^an is the largest of the four tahsils into which the 
district is divided, and comprises the extensive block of countiy 
formed by the parganos of Baragaon, Pawayan and Ehutar. It 
is bounded on the south-west by the Tilhar and Shahjahanpur 
tahsils, on the south and east by the Kheri district, and on the 
north and west by the Puranpur and Bisalpur tahsils of Pilibhit 
respectively* The total area is 378,418 acres or 591*28 square 
miles. 

Save for pargana Baragaon, which bears a strong resem* 
blance to Shahjahanpur and the neighbouring parts of Nigohi, 
the country is for the most part backward, undeveloped and 
unhealthy. is drained by . the Ehanaut on the west, by the 
Gumti and its affluents, the Bhainsi and Jhukna, in the centre, 
and by the Eathna and Ul in the east. In the parganas of Pawa- 
yan and Ehutar there are a few good blocks of old and stable 
cultivation, but elsewhere the land is poor and the climate somewhat 
unhealthy, particularly in the neighbourhood of the Jhukna and 
Bhainsi, the waters of which are reputed to be poisonousi and 
else in the forest tract to the north-cast of Ehutar, which covbrs 
an area of some 32,000 acres. The various parganas have boen^ 
fully described in the several articles, and no further account is 
necessary. Development has been carried on vigorously of late 
years, and much has been effected by the introduction of railways; 
but the northern portion partakes of the nature of the Tarsi and- 
has necessarily a bad climate, while over large areas the soil is 
too poor and sandy to yield a profitable return for the labour and 
expense of cultivation. The average area under the plough for 
the ilvo years ending with 1906-07 was 234,675 acres or 62*02 
per cent of the whole, as compared with a total of 166,743 aciiai^ 
in 1889. 

The population has not, however, increased at the aaoie 
In 1858 and 1865 the area of Ehutar was much graa^ 
joesent, as it included Falia, now m the E^ieri/disti^ 
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were thezi 286|636 and 274»152 respectively. In 1872 the number 
of inhabitants of the present tahsil was 261,494, and this dropped 
to 245,454 in 1881, but rose again to 240,222 ten years later, 
The last census in 1901 once more witnessed a decline, for the 
total was only 223,359, giving an average density of 377 to the 
square mile, though in subsequent years there has been a consi* 
derable improvement. Of the whole number 103,046 were females ; 
while classified by religions there were 199,810 Hindus, 28,072 
Musalmans and 468 others, including 276 Aryas, 188 Christians, 
i two Sikhs and two Jains. The principal Hindu castes are Cha<» 
mars, 26,907 ; Brahmans, 22,094 ; Eisans, 16,451 ; Ahirs, 13,418; 
Eurmis, 13,080 ; Rajputs, 12,582, mainly of the Chauhan, Eatehria 
and Bathor subdivisions ; and Basis, 11,622 ; while next in order 
come Eachhis, Eahars, Dhobis, Telis, Eoris, Banias, Nais, Muraos 
and Lohars. Among the Musalmans the lead is taken by Pathins 
^ with 6,235 persons, followed by Sheikhs, Behnas, Julahas, Faqirs 
and converted Rajputs. 

Besides Fawayan there is no place deserving the name of 
town in the tahsil ; Baragaon, Elhutar, Nahil and one or two other 
subjects of separate articles being merely large villages. The 
occupations ofthe people are almost wholly agricultural, and the 
census statistics show that over 74 per cent, of the inhabitants 
, are directly dependent on cultivation, apart from the not incon* 

' siderable number of those who betake themselves to the tillage of 
^he land as a secondary means of support. Of the rest the 
majority are employed in general labour In the forests and 
^ elsewhere, or else in weaving and in the supply of the ordinary 
requirements of a rural population. 

Means of communication are necessarily somewhat pooL The 
*Bteam tramway from Shahjahanpur to Mailani follows the road 
to Khntar, which is metalled as fiur as Fawayan ; while the north* 
eastcomer is traversed by the Lucknow-Bareilly Railway, on which 
there are stations at Jograjpur and Euraiya. Otherwise lelQit 
jnnat be had to nnmetalled roads, and these are often ef ail 
indiflwent deeeiiiitum. Such roads lead bam to Nigoht, 

to Banda and Furinpur, /and to Mnhaasdh 

jifoia Khutor sainilar roads run to Benda* to Buiaiipnr, to Xedditnw 
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great obstacle to cross-conntiy commanication, for bridges are 
few in number; there are, however, several ferries, for which 
reference must be made to the appendix. In the same place will 
be found lists of the post-offices, markets, fairs and schools of the 
tahsil. 

For the purposes of criminal and revenue administration 
Pawayan ordinarily forms a subdivision in the charge of a full- 
powe^ officer on the district staff, while original civil jurisdiction 
is entrusted to the munsif of Pawayan. The Raja exercises criminal 
powersof the third-class throughout the limits of the tahsil, which 
includes the police circles of Pawayan, Banda, Dhakia, Ehutarand 
Sehramau North. The boundaries of these circles are practically 
conterminous with those of the fiscal subdivision, but a few villages 
of pargana Baragaon lie within the Eotwali circle of Shahjahan- 
pur. 


PINDABIA DALELPTTB, Pa/rgana and Tahsil Pawatan. 

A large village in the east of the pargana, standing in 
jS8^12'N. andSO^S'E., ata distance of three miles south-east of 
Banda* police station, and eleven miles from Pawayan. Through 
it runs a village road from Banda to Silhua and Ehutar, while two 
to the west is the road from Pawayan to Puranpur. The 
place possesses a small school and twice a week is the scene of a 
market, but otherwise is of little importance. The population 
numbered 2,672 in 1881, but had fallen to 1,954 by 1891, while 
at the last census it was only 1,498, of whom the great majority 
were Kisans* The village, which is the property of the Baja of 
Pawayan, is 860 acres in extent, and of this area about 696 acres 
are under cultivation, the revenue demand being Bs. 1,060. 

PIBTHIPXTB DHAI, Pargana and TahsU Jalalabad. 

This large village stands on the southern borders of the pargana 
and district, in 27^ SVS. and 79^82'K, at a distance of eleven 
miles south-west firom Jalalabad. It is connected with that town 
by an unmetalled road, while a similar road, leads northwards to 
Miraapur and Paraur. The former road terminates at the bank of 
the or BukraEhari whxdi flows dose to the village on the acnti^ 
tat a xostg^ track leads on to Bharat^ and the Any 





Ganges, frequently known as Dhaighat, though this name b 
properly applicable to the ferry oyer the smaller stream. There 
are two sites from which &e double name is derived. The popu- 
lation, which in 1881 numbered 2,833, had risen by 1901 to 
8,063, including 168 Musalmans and a large community of Baghu- 
bansi Rajputs. The village possesses a post-oflSce, a lower 
primary school and a good masonry temple. Bharatpur b the 
scone of the great Dhaighat fair, the largest gathering of its kind 
in the district, whero some 50,000 persons assemble to bathe in 
the Ganges at the full moon of Eartik. The area of Firthipur l)hai 
is unusually laige, amounting to 3,824 acres, but no more than 
2,186 are under cultivation. It is assessed at Rs. 4,000, and u 
divided into six mahals owned by Raghubansis, Brahmans, Banias 
and Ehattris. 


ROSA, Po/rgana and Tahsit Shahjahanpub. 

Rosa u a corruption of Rausar, the name of a small village on 
the banks of the Ehauaut, just above its junction with the Garra, 
in 27^49'N. and 79"55^E., at a distance of nearly five miles 
south from the civil station. The village itself is quite insigni- 
ficant, having a population of only 198 at the last census ; but in 
Ghaundhera, a larger village of 1,199 inhabitants, standing a short 
distance to the south of Rausar, are the headquarters of the well 
known firm of Garew and Go. The works, known as the Rosa 
Factory, are connected with the city by a metalled road, which term- 
inates a short distance beyond the factory on the bank of the Garra. 
The railway station of Rosa junction on the main line b three 
Tnilflg distant from the works and b connected with the latter by a 
branch line. The factory and its operations have already b^n 
described in Chapter II. Attached to b are the bungalows^ of the 
staff, a post-offioe and a dbpensaiy. 


SAHUFUR KHATAOWA, Pa/rgana Jalalpub, TahsU Tilhab. 

The village of Sahupur Khatauwa stands m 28>^ 8^N. and 79^ 
4(FB., on the southern border of the pargana and on the road 
from Khudaganj to Eatra, at a distance of two miles north from 
the latter and ten miles north-west from Tilhar. It possesses a 
and a primary whkh also provides te 
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Sasaki thd llftiiid jiiten td the porbidn of the site lying within 
the llmitd df {larganfl Eatm. A third portion known as Chak 
Easieik ttf Bhojpur adjoins Sahtiptir on the west and belongs 
to the jalalptir pargana. In Easrak there is a principal station 
df the gteat trigonometrical stirvey, the height of the pillar being 
008 feet above the level of the sea. The population in 1901, 
including iihat of Easrak, was 1|511, of whom 140 were Musalmans, 
the inajority of the inhabitants being -Eutmis. The Musalmans are 
Sheikhs and the owners of the village, which is assessed at Bs. 860. 

SAilbHANA, Pargana and Tahail Tilhar. 

A Considerable village situated in 28°1^N. and 79^45'E., 
about three iniles north from Tilhar on the road loading to Nigohi 
and two miles west from the Garra river, which is crossed by the 
ferry at Azamabad. The place possesses a post-office and a lower 
primary school^ biit is of no interest or importance. The population 
has increased rapidly of late years, and at the last census numbered 
l,0t3 persons, of whom 310 were Musalmans. The area of the 
village is 1,195 acres, and of this some 940 are cultivated : it is 
assessed at the high figure of Ks. 8,200, and is held in joint 
$amiridari tenure by Pathans and Eayasths. 

SfidBAMAtT JidRTH, Pargana Ehutar, Tahail Pawayan. 

A small village in the extreme north-east of the district, rituated 
in and 80^20^ E., on the edge of the jungles along the 

m river. It lies at a distance of 24 miles north-east from Pawayan, 
with which it is connected by an unmetalled road leading through 
Ehutar. (ttie road crosses the railway about half a mile from the 
viUagis : but the Sehramau station is at Jograjpur, some two miles to 
the north-west. The population of Sehramau in 1901 was only 794 
of whom 200 were Musalmans. ' Its claim to mention lies in the 
possession of a polico station, a post-office and a cattle-pound. 
'It is abo the chief market for this part of the pargana, small 
gatherings taking place twice in every week. The village lands of 
flehrSifiau extend over 2,585 acres, but only 485 are oultivaied, 
And rile precarious nature of the tillage is iflnStrated by the 
lew revenue deinand, amounting to Bs. 600. The oWtteTs 
Ibtdiria llajputs holding in perfect pkiftidart tenure. 
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SBHEAMAU SOUTH, Pargana and fahsil SHAHjlitANPUtt. 

This village stands in the south of the pargana, on the cast side of 
the road from Sbahjahanpur to Shahabad and Hardoi, in 27®44'N, 
and 79^57'E., &omo ten miles from the district headquarters 
and two miles south-west from the Kahilia railway station. It is 
an insignificant mud-built place, and in 1901 contained a population 
of 1,962 persons, including 195 Musalmans and a largo body of Pasis. 
It is noteworthy as possessing a police station, a post-office, a 
cattle-pound and an encamping-ground by the roadside. There is 
also an upper primary school, and a market is hold hero twice a 
week. The village is the scene of a large fair which takes place 
in Asarh in honour of Dobi and is attended by about 12,000 
persons ; while a smaller gathering occurs on the full moon of the 
same month. Sehramau has a total area of 1,488 acres, of which 
some 1,155 are under cultivation, and is divided into four mahals* 
The revenue demand is Rs. 2,338, and the owners are mainly 
Oaur Rajputs holding in Ihaiyacharti tenure, though many other 
castes are in possession of potty shares. 

SHAHBAZNAGAR, Pargana and Taksil Shahjahanpub. 

A very large village standing in 27®56'N, and 79®68'B., 
some three miles north-west from the district headquarters. It is 
connected with Shahjahanpur by an unmctallod road taking off 
from the main road from Shahjahanpur to Tilhar, The place 
has grown rapidly of late years, for whereas in 1881 the population 
numbered 8,259, it had risen by the last census to 4,857, including 
1,659 Musalmans. Among the latter are many Fathans, claimmg 
descent from Shahbaz Khan, the reputed founder of the place, who 
settled here and built a fort about the time when Shahjahanpur 
came into existence. The Fathans continued in possession till 
1858, when the village was confiscated and bestowed on Sheikh 
Khair-ud-din, a deputy collector at Bareilly. The village possesses 
an upper priinaxy school and a post-office. Though almost a suburb 
of tte city, it is mainly agricultural in character : but among 
the jtthabitants are many butchers, who daring the coU weather tfe 
actively engaged in the export trade in jerked meat* The 
area is veiy euteosivei sketchii^ from the Qaira en the Welt rfttMM 
jteitecmMBiu^ bcmiidteyi iud insQ 4^ 
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which 2,900 are under cultivation. There are two joint zamindari 
mahalSf assessed at Bs. 6,445 and owned by Pathans and members 
of many other castes. 

SHAHJAHANPUR, Pargana and Tahnil Shahjahanpur. 

Shahjahanpur, the hcadquartem of the district and the second 
city of Rohilkhand, lies in 27®53'N., and 79®54'E., at a distance 
of 47 miles by road from Bareilly, 30 from Sitapur and 46 from 
Fatchgarh, It was a station on the main line of the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway, and close to this is the terminus of the steam 
tramway to Pawayan and Mailani. In the near future a line will 
run from Rosa junction, a short distance to -the south-east, to Sita- 
pur, while another, forming part of the Rohilkhand and Kumaun 
metre-gauge system, will enter Shahjahanpur from the north and 
traverse the western outskirts of the city, eventually bending east- 
wards to its terminus near the old fort and the principal market of 
Carewganj, Metalled roads lead from the city to Sitapur on the east, 
to Pawayan on the north-east, to Bareilly on the north-west and to 
Jalalabad on the south-west, ; while unmeialled roads run to 
Hardoi, to Muhamdi and to Pilibhit, though the first of these is 
metalled as far as Rosa, 

The population in 1813 was estimated at about 50,000 and the 
city was then reputed to be more wealthy than Bareilly and nearly 
as populous. The first regular census in 1853 gave a total of 62,785, 
and this rose steadily to 71,719 in 1865, to 72,136 in 1872 and to 
77,850 in 1881, while ten years later it was 78,522. At the 
last census in 1901 tho number of inhabitants was 76,458, 
including 38,283 females, the decline being due mainly to 
tho absence of tho garrison at that time. Classified by religions 
there were 35,636 Hindus, 40,017 Musalmaus, 467 Aryas, 325 
Christians and 13 Jains. The Arya Sam.aj is fairly strong in the 
city, and the institution jwssesses a good building close to the 
town hall. The Christians belong for the most piirt to the Ameri- 
can Mission whose chief sottlcmont is at Lodipur on tho banks of 
the Khanaut. At that place is a church, a mission station, an 
orphanage and a school, while another church stands on the 
Bareilly road near the railway station. Tho predominance of the 
Musalman population is a noteworthy feature. It consists mainly 
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of Piith:vis, 13,650, Jiilahas, (5,8S5, and Shaikhs, 6,225, the rest 
boing principally Qassab.^, Saiyids and Kajjains. Thi? ohiof 
Hindu castes arc Kisans, BrahinaiH, K.ihars, Kalwars, lUniiis, 
Kayasths, Chainars and Tclis, but none occurs in n'inarkablo 
strength. Of the population the largosjt section, ainounting to some 
36 per cent., was engaged in various iiulustrios, consisting 
principally of the supply of food and drink, textile fabrics and 
work in wood, motals and leather. The agricultural coinuiunity 
amounted to 17‘(S ])n* cent, while personal service acc,ounle<l ior 
15*2, general labour for 10*4, admin istral ion for 7*5 and com- 
merce and storage for 6*5 per cent., the balance Ixung made up 
by the professional classes and thosc.‘ iudepeiideni of any particular 
form of employment. 

Tho history of tin 5 city has been tokl in (Jhaplcr V ui\<lcr the 
general account of the district. The. j>lac(! naturally contains 
nothing of great antiquity. The nkl.vst buihliug is the mostpie of 
Baha<lur Khan, standing w'itliin the Kotwali enclosure on the 
main city road, and this is a plain and iinprctcnticuis structure 
bearing a Persian ius(u*iplion dated in 1057 it. or 164-7 A. 1). 
Bahadur Khan^s tomb is still in exi.st«'ne«*, though somewhat out 
of repair, and then.*, are .several oth»*r tombs in and about the city 
notably that of Nawab Ahmad Ali Khan on the Rosa road, o])]M)sito 
the municipfil ganlcns near Newganj. Tin* nnnilxu’ of niostpics 
gives the place a thoroughly Midianiiiiadau character, but iioiii; is of 
any architectural merit. Oin* of the best known is in tins .south- 
west near llajghat, and give.s its name to the muhdla of Miusjid- 
■ganj ; while another deserving incuition is the Sunahri ino.squo 
near the tah.sil, a very conspicuous landmark by n-asoii of its 
gildcil domes. The old Rohilla fort built, as the tradition g(K*.s, on 
the site of a Gujar stronghold in the extreme s<jutii of the city, and 
described os a castle by Helxr, has wholly disa*pj»eared, though 
its circuit can .still bo traced. It was razed to th<i gnjund after 
the Mutiny and the site i.s now for the ino.st part uii<ier 
cultivation, though jiortion.s are occupied by a slaughter-house and 
the buildings onco utilised as a distillery. 

The city is built on the high ground between the Garra and 
the Khanaut, the two rivers gradually approaching one another 
till they eventually unite some two miles beyond the southern limits. 
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The latter arc marked by the ridge on which the fort once stood, 
for south of this there is a low stretch of alluvial and highly culti- 
vated land. The Khanaut forms the eastern boundary of the 
municipality for a considerable distance : but in the south-east, 
beyond the striking bridge of stone piers and huge sal beams 
erected by Nawab Mahdi Ali Khan, the famous minister of the’ 
Lucknow kings, there is a populous block of outlying muhallas on 
the eastern bank of the river. The valley of the Khanaut is well 
marked, and during the rains the stream is apt to overflow its 
narrow channel and to inundate a broad expanse of low ground 
lying between the flood banks on cither side. The Garra on the 
other hand has a broad and hiirly deep channel, and as its 
volume is very much greater than that of the Khanaut, it is liable to 
hold up the waters of the latter river and also to arrest the 
drainage of the city brought down by the natural watercourses 
which have been converted into sullage channels. There is a fair 
expanse of low alluvial ground to the west of the city, between 
the municipal boundary and the Garra, but hero floods rarely 
occur, although the land lies at a very considerable distance below 
the level of the high bank. Owing to its geographical situation 
the natural drainage of the town is excellent, several large nalas 
running down from the central watershed to the rivers on either 
side. Much too has been effected by the municipality in the mat- 
ter of improving th3 drainage. Between 18S0 and 1890 many 
nalas were paved with brick, but they suffer from the defect of • 
having a flat floor, and in several instances the slope is insu£Sciont 
to carry off* the water with adequate rapidity. It has recently been 
proposed to remodel those drains, the intention being to carry out 
the work gradually and so to complete the scheme from surplus 
revenues without having recourse to a loan. Further improve- 
ments have been carried out from tim3 to time by tilling up pits 
and excavations, the most notable example being a large and very 
deep tank near Bahadur Khan*s tomb, now under cultivation 
and yielding a handsome sum in the way of rents. The water 
supply is derived almost from wells, of which there is a remarkable 
number, many houses having their own wells, while some of the 
better class possess two or more. The water, though veiy hard, 
is sweet and good. That of the Khanaut also has a greaft 
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roputation, especially for animals, and in former days hoi*se-(lealcrs 
used to bring their animals to the river side and keep thorn thcrcj for 
months in order to get them into condition before sale. Another 
great point in favour of Shalijahanpnr is the absence of congoation. 
The population is only dense in a few jxaits, and patches of cultivated 
land and gardens of fruit trees are to bo found evorywhoro. Tho 
number of trees in tho place is astonishing, and from tho summit 
of iho church tower, though a clear view over and beyond tlio city 
can he obtained, tho jdace has tho ap^Kjaranco of a donso forost 
rather than of a largo city. Hanily a house is visil)le, a fow 
tombs and tho domes of tho Sunahri mosque being tho only objects 
which arrest tho eye. 

Tho city extends northwards from tho fort for a distance of 
nearly three miles, its north(U*ii limits being marluMl roughly by tho 
railway, though a con.sidorahlo quartt*!* lies beyond tho line. It is 
bisected by the main city road, which begins as til*? Pilihhib road and 
retains that name as far as its junoiiou with tho road from tho 
Bahadurganj market and tho cantonment. Thence it rims south- 
wards, post tho Ajain iX)lioo post, through tin principal portion of 
tho town, between the Kotwali on the west and tho lahsil on tho 
east, the latter occupying the building of the old dispotmry. It 
terminates on tho southern boundary of tho mimicipality a short 
distance beyond tho road which traverses tho south of tho city, run- 
ning from the Rajghat fcjrry over the Garra to the Khanaut bridge, 

, From Rajghat a metalled road leads to Jalalabad, and another, as 
yet unmetalled, runs along the w^st hank of tho Garra to join tho 
Bareilly road, skirting the old and now almost ahanrloncri market of 
Azizganj. This bazar was once much frequented but bijgan to 
decline when it was included within municipal limits, and its trade 
became subject to octroi. Tho market is now f)f little importance and 
the octroi barrier has been removed, while the Garra has washed away 
much of the site. The road from Rajghat ^to tho Khanaut bridge is 
frequently called the Sitapur road. From the stone bridge it runs 
past Rosa junction and near Gauntia joins th provincial roarl to 
Sitapur, which crosses the Khanaut by a bridge-of-boats at Lodipur, 

Parallel to the main city road on the cast runs a second 
Ughway, which begins in tho cantonment near tho church 
Mil ato crossing the railway, traverses the eastern half 'of thq 
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city, endiDg in the Sitapur road at the Carewganj bazar. This 
is known as the Rosa road, from the fact that beyond the stone 
bridge over the Khanaut a branch goes southwards, from the 
Sitapur road te the Rosa Factory. There are many other roads 
in the city, but these do not deserve detailed mention. A some- 
what important road runs from Rajghat to join the main city road 
near the tahsil and Kotwali. Near the house of Qhulam Ali a 
cross road takes ofi this road and runs east through the Qudri 
bazar, a large square lined with shops, and Dilawarganj, on the 
east of the Rosa road, to a ferry over the Khanaut at Bisrat-ghat. 
This cross road was made in 1879, and was park of a large scheme 
of improvement, embracing among other projects, the construction 
of an embanked road on the east of the city, a measure which proved 
very beneiicial in limiting the inundations of tho Khanaut. 

The city is divided for municipal purposes into six wards, 
each containing a number of muhallas. The first occupies 
the northern extremity and lies on either side of the railway 
and the Bareilly road ; it is bounded on the east by the Pilibhit 
road, and on the south by the Lai Imli road, which runs from 
the town hall to join the Bareilly road on the western outskirts 
of the municipal area. Tho component muhallas are Qadiana 
and Hathithan, where the elephant stables of the Nawabs were 
located, in the north ; the three divisions of Jalalnagar, called 
Mahmand, Imnazai and Tarin after the Pathan clans which 
first inhabited them ; Nasrzai, Bazaria Lala Teli, the two T^mzaiff 
and Baruzai Peshawari. 

The second ward forms the west central portion and lies 
to the west of the main city road and to the south of Lai Tmli , 
Only the eastern muhallaa along the main highway are thickly 
populated and elsewhere there is much open ground and cultiva- 
tion. The ward contains a large number of muhaUaa, comprising 
Bibizai Mangmuiian and Bibizai Chauraha in the north ; Ghauk 
Ala Khan, Rangi Chaupal, Tarin, Tarin Tikli, Jhanda/f^l^l^ 
Tajukhel, Alizai and Hundalkhcl in the east ; SL^lil weet| 
Baradari, Bazaria Makku, Mahmand and Haddaf in the centre 
and Madiakhel, Tilarzai and Eakra Kalan in the south-weet. 
There are no buildings of importance in the ward, though 
the new distriot high aohool is to be erected on aplotofgret^ 
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whicb it is proposed to acquire on the high bank of the Qarra to the 
north of Bajghat. Mention may be made of the Jali Eothi, a well 
known landmark on the main road, in the shape of a highly 
decorated house belonging to an old Pathan family, now repre« 
seated by Israr Hasan Khan, Khan Bahadur, a deputy collector, 
and several others in Government service. 

South of this lies the fourth ward, bounded on the east 
by the main road, on tho west by tho Qarra, horo crossed by 
tl^ Rajghat bridge-of-boats, and on the south by the city boundary 
and the low cultivated ground on tho river bank. This is a 
Bomewhat densely populated quarter of the city and contains 
a large number of muhallaa, in many cases named after Pathan 
clans. In the north are Warakzai, Bangash and Eachcha Eatra ; 
in the centre, between the Rajghat and Sitapur roads, are Afridi, 
Sinzai, Manuzai, Mahmand Qarhi, Bazidkhol, Matani, Muzafiarganj, 
Masjidganj, Akab Masjid Eanch, Eucha Lala, Qazi-tola and Bak- 
sarian ; and to tho south of the Sitapur road are Ziakhel, Mihman 
Shah, Abdullahganj, Tarai and Bala Tarai, the two last 
signifying the lowlands and tho high bank above them. The 
waid also includes the. detached muhalla of Azizganj on the 
opposite bank of the Qarra. 

The third ward comp:^s the north-east portion of the city, 
and lies to the east of the Pilibhit road and south of the railway. 
It thus includes the thickly populated block around tho Bahodur- 
ganj market and extends on either side of the Rosa road. A 
small portion lies to the north of the railway, but this is practically 
coniined to the Collector’s house and the Dunda Bagh. There is 
no demarcated civil station at Shahjahanpur, for almost the 
whole of the area which formed the civil lines in early days was 
afterwards incorporated in the cantonment. It is doubtful indeed 
whether there was ever any civil station at all, for it is dear 
that at one period the cantonment extended as far south as the 
Bahadurganj market. The northern muhalla still goes by the 
of Sadr Bazar, while near Bahadurgaq} is the old Boti 
Qodown or bakery, now utilised as a municipal school JL fnr« 
iher proof is to be found in the large extent of the Sadr Bsdar, 
which stretches from the Pilibhit road to the Khanaut. la the 
weal 9 the town hallf a good boildiiig nitite large garden 
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containing a number of tennis courts for the use of rarious dubs. 
Next to this come the Arya Samaj building, the old Sadr Bazar police 
station, now reduced to an outpost, and the office of the Court of 
Wards, at present located In a bungalow belonging to the estate of 
Thakur Budhpal Singh. Further east, along the Rosa road, are 
the judge’s couit, a large municipal sarai, the district jail and 
the police lines on the west ; and the district courts and offices, 
the police office and the high school on the east. The police 
lines are small and old, probably the worst in the United Provinces, 
the quarters in many cases being merely converted stables. 
The high school is a large but quite unsuitable building, consisting 
of a single long room, and, as already mentioned, a new site 
has been chosen on the west of the city. Beyond the school 
the provincial road to Sitapur leads eastwards to the bridge- 
of-boats over the Khanaut and to the hamlet of Lodipur, 
where the American Mission has its headquarters. The other 
uuhallaB of this road include Bahadurganj with its adjuncts, 
Baha'durganj Bazar, Bahadur pura and Tarin Bahkdurganj, all 
named after the founder of the city, whose tomb stands close 
to the central market. The tomb was confiscated after the Mutiny 
and bestowed, curiously enough, on a !^jput, by whom it was 
sold to the present Fathan owners. The market, which is one 
of the chief business centres of the city, is partly municipal 
jffoperty and the rents bring in a revenue about Bs. 8,000 
annually. To the south lie the mtihallas of Ghamkani, Anta, 
Khalil east, Ghauburji, Katia-tola, Eiiirni Bagh, Bijlipuia, Babqzai 
and Hayatpura. In Ghaubuiji stands the dispensary, a compact, 
if not cramped, block of buildings close to the Rosa roudi with 
the Dufferin hospital for women in a separate enclosure at the 
back. The eastern portion of the ward is very sparsely populatedi 
much of the area being low cultivated ground in the valley of 
the Khanaut. 

The fifth ward lies on either side of the Rosa road and fiow 
the south-eastern portion of the city, extending from the mam 
0 % ro^ eastwards to the Khanaut, here crossed by the stone 
as well as by the Husainpura bridge-of-boats higher 
the latter is the Visiant or Bisrat-ghat, a fine miaamf 
wii^ stepa leadipg 4pwn m the w4twq eepa^ 
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bathing places for women. It was much improved by the munici- 
pality in 1902. Thi^ ward is the chief business centre of the town 
and is very densely populated. 

In the north-west stands the tahsil on the main city road, 
and behind this is the Gudri square, with the Newganj or Sabzi- 
mandi to the north. The latter market was built by the municipality* 
in 1878-79 at a cost of Rs. 3G,000. It brings in about Rs. C,000 
annually and the trade is in cloth and general merchandise. 
South of Newganj, between the two main roads, lie Bharatdwaji, 
Chauksi, a Bauia muhalla full of Hindu temple^ Talia Ghoran, 
Roshanganj and Rangmahla, called after a reception hall built 
by Bahadur Khan. In the last, at the angle formed by the 
Rosa and Sirapur roads, stands Carewganj, tho most important 
market in tho city, being tho centre of tho grain trade. 
It was built by Messrs. Carew and Co., of Rosa, who intended 
to set up a factory in tho city, about 1856, and from 1864 to 
1883 its management was entrusted by the firm to tho municipality, 
the latter receiving five ^r cent, of tho annual income in order 
to defray expenses. In 1883 or thereabouts Mr. J. S. Porter, 
then Collector of Shahjahanpur, endeavoured to effect tho purchase 
of the bazar by means of ^a municipal loan ; but tho application 
being refused by Government, ho privately borrowed Rs, 74,000 
and bought the market on tho 16th of November 1883, as ho 
was anxious to bring so lucrative a concern into the ^lossession 
of tho municipality. That ho was justified in this venture is 
shown by tho fact that in twelve years tho board was enabled 
to pay back tho entire loan with iuterest at 7} per cent., in addition 
to meeting the expense of maintaining a sufficient staff for the 
management of the bazar and defraying the cost of repairs, additions 
and alterations. The average annual income of the market from 
rents and fees is about Rs. K,000 and this is likely to be largely 
increased in the near future on the termination of the existing 
leases. Adjoining Carewganj on the west is the tahsiii school, 
while opposite the market, on the east side of the Rosa road, is 
the sinaU mumcipal grain market of fiholaganj. The muhotfo# 
on the same side of this md are less thickly populated, said 
indq4e Muhammadsai, Gh>ha^ur% HMsainpnia, Baqarsai, Biataa- 
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is the latge sarai built in 1823 by Nawab Mahdi All khan and 
presented by his successor to the municipality on Condition that 
no charge should be levied on persons using the enclosure, the cost 
of maintenance being defrayed from the revenues of a small grant 
of land on the opposite side of the Sitapur road, purchased by 
way of endowment. The muhallas to the south of the Sitapur 
road are Maghai-tola, named after one of Bahadur Khan's wives, 
and Balai Qila, the latter being formerly occupied by the founder’s 
fort, but now an almost bare stretch of high ground. 

The sixth and last ward comprises the small block on the east 
bank of the Ehanaut, traversed by the Sitapur and Rosa roads. It 
is an unimportant portion of the town, occupied for the most part 
by mud houses, the only buildings of any note being a mosque 
in Ahmadpura and the tomb of Ishaq Khan. It contains the 
muhalhs of Ehwaja Firoz, Naibasti, Oaripura, Dalelganj, Sarai 
Kaiyan, Garhi,*Chamkani, Fatchpur and Ahmadpura Niazpur. 

Tho Shahjahanpur cantonment lies wholly to the north of the 
railway, its southern boundary being formed for the most part 
by the station road. Close to , this road stands the post and 
telegraph office, and hard by are the club and St. Mary’s 
Church, the latter dating from 1848 and containing a number 
of Mutiny memorials. Further north are the old native infantry 
lines, and beyond these the British infantry barracks. Before the 
Mutiny native troops only were stationed at Shahjahanpur, but on 
the reoccupation of the district tho cantonment was largely extended 
with the idea of making the place a great military station, and 
the abandonment of this scheme accounts for the existence of 
much cultivated land within cantonment limits, especially to the 
north-east along the Fawayan road. 

The trade of Shahjahanpur has been dealt with already in 
Chapter n. ConsideTing the number 'of inhabitants the {dace 
possesses comparatively little mercantile importance. The chief 
manufttetures are sugar and^ 6a«6 matting, but the former ha" 
dedined of late years, owing to the diversion of the trade ii 
sugarcane to Rosa, the cultivators now bringing* their prodno 
di^ to the factoxyl instead of selling it to thefeity khandcanc 
be converted by them into Ahand. There is a conodemble amoildB 
iolmetal work| paitMoIariy in the soath-westem portioii of tte ^ 
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while doling recent years a largo trade in hides and bones has 
grown up. The butchers are a wealthy community, and in this 
connection mention may be made of the manufacture of jerked 
meat for export to Burma and other parts, which has lecently 
been started. There is also a gut factory belonging to Messrs. 
Roscher and Co., near the Eakra slaughter-house just beyond 
the western limits of the municipality. 

The educational institutions of the city are shown in a list given 
in the appendix. In addition to the district high school and the 
tahsili school, there is a high school maintained by the American 
Mission near the tahsil as well as an upper primary and an industrial 
school at Lodipur, the Bidwell Memorial middle school for girls 
in Sadr Bazar, and three aided schools for girls in Dilawarganj, 
Chauksi and Talaiya Qhoran, ail maintained by the same mission. 
The municipality supports a middle school in Eatia-tola, two 
girls* schools and a small Sanskrit fdJthshala. It further gives 
grants in aid to two girls* schools and fourteen indigenous schools 
for boys. Besides these, there is a number of indigenous unaided 
schools, generally very small and of an ephemeral character, in 
which Urdu, Persian and Arabic are taught. Most of them are 
quite unin^rtant, but mention should be made of the school in 
Haddaf, which has an attendance of about a hundred pupils, and 
also of those in Boruzai, Babuzai, Masjidganj, and Eakra Ealan, 
each of which boasts twenty or more scholars. 

Some mention has been made of the origin and constitution 
of the municipality in Chapter IV. Ihe income is derivi^ mainly 
from an octroi-tax on imports of the usual natiire, though there 
are one or two local peculiarities. In 1903 the tax on oilseeds was 
discontinue^ owing to the large amount of refunds. Similar treat- 
ment had already been extended to sugar in 1901, in order to 
obviate the inconvenience caused by the classification of the various 
forms of sugar-stufi. In its place a tax was levied on dealers in 
rah at the rate of six pies per maund imported. The khandnrii 
,are registered, and ea^ receives a pass-book with entries in tripli- 
cate. One fofi is kept in the bo^ for record and tha others are 
given to the earters and brought to the barrier, where they are filled 
epi^ the miikafrir^ who hands to the carter and retains the 
othsei The amount Is entered at the maafaipal olBoe in the ^ 

ifi. 
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hhanJaarU^ ledger, from which the account is made up at the end 
of the season. As will be seen from the figures given in the 
appendix, octroi is responsible for 55 per cent, of the total income 
of the municipality.* 'J'he direct taxes are unimportant, that levied 
on khandearu bringing in some Rs. 4,000, and that on lands sown 
with potatoes or tobacco within municipal limits about Rs.' 1,G00 
annually. The latter dates from 1902, and is imposed at the rate 
of seven annas per kachcha bigha» About 24 per cent, of the 
average annual income is derived from rents, especially those paid 
for the shops in the municipal markets. Other sources include 
the income from pounds, slaughter-houses, licenses for public 
conveyances and conservancy receipts. The system of conservancy 
is somewhat peculiar. The municipality maintains no trenching 
grounds, but acts as a middleman between the 8weepci*s and 
the cultivators. The public latrines are put up to auctioi^ 
and thenightsoiFis purchased from the lessees by the rnunicipalim 
and resold to cultivators; while the nightsoil from private la trineA 
is purchased by the municipality direct. The cultivators keep their 
own pits to which the manure is carried on donkeys belonging to 
the sweepers. Books are kept on both sides, the arrangements 
being in the hands of the municipal secretary, to whom an advance 
is given at the beginning of the year. The demand as a rule is 
very strong, and applications are dealt with in order ; but at the 
slack seasons it is sometimes necessary to allow the cultivators 
to purchpi the manure on credit. This system had its origin . 
in an old custom, by which the sweepers acquired as it were a 
prescriptive monopoly and made their own arrangements with the 
cultivators. Confusion and difficulties constantly arose on both 
sides, rendering intervention imperative in the interests of sanita- 
tion, for the absence of control was productive of constant 
nuisance. By the change .both parties have benefited, owing to 
the security assured in their transactions, while the advantage 
derived by the public has been no less important. 


SHAHJAHANPUR Pargana, TahM Shahjahanpub.- 
This pargana forms the eastern portion of the hoadquarten 
tahsil, and comprises a stretch of country extending from the 


a Appendix, Ubie XVI. 
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borders of Nigohi and Baragaon on the north to the Hardoi 
boundary on the south. Oa the west the Garra generally con- 
stitutes the dividing lino between this pargana and Jamaur ; for 
while in the case of riverain estates the deep-stream rule generally 
applies, there are some villages lying on the west bank. To 
the east the Sukheta forms tho boundary between this district 
and Kheri. Tho total area is 98,214 acres or 153*47 square miles. 

The drainage channels of the pargana are the Qarra, tho 
Khanaut and the Sukheta. The last is a small stream with no 
perceptible valley, and flows through level country of an indifferent 
character. Though it dries up in tho cold w(^athcr, the river 
comes down in considerable volume during the rains, flooding the 
land in its vicinity, with tho result that for a milo or two inland 
the land bears traces of flooding and saturation : the soil is as a rule 
poor and inclined to usar, and there are numerous patches of 
scrub jungle and grassy waste. On the other hand the whole 
country, owing to the nature of tho soil, is liable to suffer from 
drought in unfavourable seasons, and cultivation is fluctuating and 
precarious. Adjoining this Sukheta belt on tho west is another 
block of poor land in tho form of a shallow depression round tho 
large jhii at Simrai, about two miles west of Qurri. There is here 
an ill-defined line of drainage, further illustrated by the presence of 
smaller jhih and irregular channels leading in a southerly direction 
to the Hardoi border. Here too tho soil exhibits signs of saturation 
> and in wet years large areas go out of tillage, tho land rapidly 
■becoming choked with gandar and other coarse grasses, 

>' The remainder of tho pargana is of a fairly uniform character, 
having a loam soil of fair if not remarkable fertility, as a rule 
containing a. considerable proportion of sand. It is easily worked 
and possesses ample means of irrigation, as wells can be constructed 
everywhere without difficulty. Hero and there are to be found 
patches of clay in the depressions, while on tho higher levels the 
proportion of sand increases perocplibly. Tho cultivation through- 
out is close and careful, the tract being especially noted for the 
excellence of its sugarcane. The level surface is broken by the 
dip into tho rich alluvial loam of the Oarra valley and the valley 
of the Khanaut. The latter stieam has a narrow channel, with a 
marked and rather deep valley about three-quarten of a mile in 
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width, bull it broadens out towards its confluence with the Garra. 
Duriag the rains it is subject to floods, but these are very variable 
and uncertain, and in many years the river barely tops its banks, 
while occasionally the whole valley is under water for weeks. The 
soil of the tarai is generally good loam or clay, and that of the 
doping bank hhur or waterworn loam, unsuited for cultivation. 
The upland in most places is fairly good and possesses no special 
characteristics. In the tarai the floods, if heavy, are apt to 
destroy or damage the rice and sugarcane, and a further con- 
sequence is that the spring sowings are retarded to a serious ex- 
tent, but in years of light rainfall the sugarcane is of a good quality, 
while the rabi is of great value and excellence. 

There are no records of the cultivated area of the pargana prior 
to those of the settlement of 1869, when it amounted to 64,422 
acres. Prior to that date the pargana included Kant and Jamaur, 
and was thefi divided into three separate portions. Subsequent 
years have witnessed a considerable extension of tillage, the 
average for the five years ending with 1906-07 being 69,870 acres 
or 71*14 per cent., while 11,758 acres or 16’83 per cent, of the 
cultivation boro a double crop, the increase in this direction 
having been very marked. There is little room for further develop- 
ment. The barren area amounted to 11,114 acres, of which 8,263 
were under water and 5,879 are permanently occupied by railways, 
roads, buildings and the like; while out of 17,230 acres of cultur- 
able waste 3,070 were under groves, 3,508 i^irere* recent fallow, an^ 
the remainder in most cases was of too poor a quality to admit of 
profitable cultivation. The irrigated area averaged 25*21 per emit, 
of the land under the plough, but on occasions a much higher 
proportion is attained. About three-fourths of this are supplied 
from wells and the bulk of the remainder from tanks and jhUit 
the streams being utilised only to a small extent. 

The rabi is invariably the more important harvest, avexag* 
ing 44,882 acres as compared with 34,874 sown m the 
The main spring crop is wheat, which by itself constitutes 46*8^ 
and when mixed with gram or barley 11*87 per cent, of the area 
sown. Gram alone males ' up 24*18, barley 8*87, and the ttvoitt 
coml»nation4*62 percent., the l^noe consisting of pdtatoesiliiae^ 
poppy and tobacco. In the kharif the lead is taken 
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eiih^ alone or in combination with arhar, making up 28*41 per 
cent., followed by rice, mainly of the early variety, with 20*76, 
sugarcane with 16*65, bajra and arhar with 13*27 and maize 
with 3'25 per cent. The smaller millets, hemp, garden crops, 
pulses and cotton Comprise the bulk of the remainder. 

The cultivators of the pargana fall somewhat short of the high 
standard attained elsewhere, as for example in Jamaur, for there 
is a vciy large number of high caste tenants, and the really good 
cultivating castes, such as Muraos, Eurmis and Ahirs, only con- 
stitute about one-fourth of the total number. There is an unusually 
high proportion of Musalmans, and their predominance doubtless 
accounts for the absence of distinction between high and low caste 
tenants in the matter of rent. In 1906-07 the total area included 
in holdings was 74,219 acres, and of this only 6*79 per cent., or less 
than in any other pargana, was cultivated by proprietors as air 
or khudJ^ahL Occupancy tenants held 51*47, tenants-at-will 
40*23, and ex-proprietors *96, while the remaining *55 per cent, 
was rent-free. The rental is higher than elsewhere in the district, 
owing to the natural advantages of the pargana, its proximity 
to the city and the exceptional rents obtained for suburban lands. 
Occupancy tenants pay on an average Rs 4-6-11, tenants-at-will 
Bs. 5-4-9 and ahikfnis, who cultivate 13,896 acres or 18*7 per 
cent, of the holdings, pay no loss than Rs. 6-13-4 per acre. 
The incidence of the revenue is eorrespoodiugly high, though the 
• demand is generally light and in no case is there undue pressure : 
the present^figure, as* well as the results of past assessments, will 
be found in the appendix.* The pargana contains 193 villages, 
at present divided into 322 fnahala* Of the latter 180 are owned 
by single proprietors, 103 are joint zamindari, 67 are perfect 
and 24 imperfect pattidari, and the remaining eight are 
bhaiyachara. A large number of villages belong to residents of 
the city, principally Fathans and Hindu traders, but there are 
few ^states of any size or importance. The Repute of Sehramau 
^,iiave a considerable property in the south, and there are one or 
" two other flourishing communities : but on the whole the pargana 
contains a smi^r number of Rajput landhoUers than any other 

paaij rf ihe distriot. 
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As the pargana did not come into existence till 1869, no 
details of the population are available till 1872^ when the total was 
1S3,147. This fell to 146,109 in 1881, but rose again to 150,137 
ten years later, while the census of 1901 once more witnessed a 
decline, the number of inhabitants being 145,123, of whom 70,161 
were females. « Classified by religions there were 93,712 Hindus, 
50,065 Husalmans and 1,346 others, principally Christians and 
Aryas. Besides the city there are few places of any size, the 
chief being Shahbaznagar, which may almost be described as a 
suburb, Sehramau and Badshahnagar. Means of communication 
are naturally excellent, and will soon be improved by the con- 
struction > of the proposed line from Rosa junction to Sitapur, 
connecting the latter with the main line of the Oudh and 
Bohilkhand Railway. This traverses the pargana from south to 
north, passing through Eahilia, Rosa junction and Shabjahanpur, 
whence the tramway leads to Pawayan, following the metalled 
road to that place. Other roads of a similar nature run to Tilhar 
and Bareilly, to Kant and Jalalabad, and to Sitapur, while 
unmetalled roads go to Filibhit, Muhamdi and Hardoi, the last 
being metalled as far as Rosa. 


SHAHJAHANPUR TahsU. 

This is the south-eastern subdivision of the district and 
comprises the three parganas of Shabjahanpur, Kant and Jamaur, 
each of which has been described separately. Till 1869* the 
entire area formed a single pargana, but it was then divided into 
three parts, each of a fairly homogeneous nature and possessing 
peculiar characteristics of its own. The tahsil is bounded on the 
north by Pawayan and Tilhar, on the west by Jalalabad, on the 
south by. the Hardoi district and on the cast by the Sukheta, 
which separates it from Kheri. The total area is 252,057 acres or 
398*84 square miles. The cultivated area was 152,249 acres in 
1889, rising to 154,444 in 1853, to 167,879 in 1865 and to 178,893 
in 1869, w^e for the five years ending with 1906-07 it averaged^ 
188,693 acres or 74-86 per cent, of the whole. 

The tract is drained by the Qarra and its affluents, the 
Khanaut, Garai and Sukheta, in addition to a few inrignifioant 
watercoursest especially in paigana Jamaur. The western portkm 
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consists for the most part of high sandy uplnnds. which give place 
to the low valley of the Garai and the heavy clay lands of Jamaur. 
The eastern part is higher than the centre, and possesses a light 
but fertile loam soil, deteriorating towards tho Sukheta, and varied 
by the deep basin of tho Khanaut, described in the preceding 
article. As a whole tho countiy is highly develojjed, and tho 
expansion of tillage within tho lost seventy years has been more 
steadily maintained than ill any other part of tho district. 

The population of tho tahsil has similarly increased, though 
from time to time marked fluctuations have been observed. Tho 
total rose from 264,687 in 1853 to 271,827 in 1865 and to 279,088 
in 1872. It then dropped suddenly to 252,028 in 1881, tho 
decline being equally groat in all parganas ; and though by 1891 it 
had risen once more to 273,146, the last census again witnessed a 
decrease, the total being 265,467, which gives a density of 674 to 
the square mile. Of tho inhabitants 125,650 were females while 
classified by religions there were 203,798 Hindus, 59,973 Musal- 
mans, 833 Christians, 826 Aryas, 20 Sikhs, 14 Jains and three 
Parsis. The density is unusually high owing to tho presence of tho 
city, for in the rural area it is not more than 497 to tho square mile. 
The principal Hindu castes are Chamars, 27,164 ; Kisans, 22,876 ; 
Rajputs, 18,780 ; Brahmans, 15,218; Muraos, 13,105; Kachhis, 
18,066, and Ahirs, 13,050. After these come Kuhars, T« lis, 
Banias, Dhobis, Koris, Bhurji<j and Kayasths. 'i'he Rajputs 
belong to many different clans, but the Bachhils are far tho most 
important, having 6,220 representatives, while after them follow 
Chauhans, Rathors, Banwars and Qaurs. Among tho Musalmons 
the lead is taken by Fathans, numbering 22,217, chiefly of tho 
Qhori, Yusufzai, Huhammadzai, Tarin and Dilazak subdivisions. 
Then come Sheikhs with 12,523, Julahas with 7,730, Faqirs, 
Behnas, Saiyids and Qassabs. 

Tho only place of any size 4s the city of Shahjahanpur. The 
old town, of Kant no longer possesses any importance, and other 
places to which separate articles have been assigned are merely 
agricultural villages. Apart from the city the tahsil is wholly 
given to agriculture, and the only industries are the manufacture 
of sugar and coarse country doth, in addition to the production of 
the (primary articles used by the villagers in everyday life. The 
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census returns show that about 58 per cent, of the inhabitants were 
directly dependent on cultivation, but the true proportion of the 
cultivating community to the total population is considerably higher ; 
for many resort to agriculture as a subsidiary means of support, 
or else are engaged in industries immediately connected with the 
produce of the land. 

The tahsil is on the whole admirably provided with means of 
communication. The main line of the Oudh and Bohilkhand 
railway traverses the Shahjahanpur pargana and the north of 
Jamaur, with stations at Kahilia, Rosa junction, Shahjahanpur 
and Banthara. From Shahjahanpur a steam tramway leads to 
Pawayan and Mailani, and on this there is a station at Pirtala. 
Further improvement will be introduced by the construction of the 
projected Imes to Sitapur and FHibhit. Metalled roads radiate 
from Shahjahanpur to Sitapur, to Pawayan, to Tilhar and Eatra 
and to Jalalabad, the two last joining the provincial road from 
Bareilly and Eatra to Fatehgarh, which traverses the western 
portion of pargana Eant. The chief unmetalled roads are those 
from Shahjahanpur to Nigohi and Pilibhit, to Muhamdi and to 
Shahabad in the Hardoi district. There is also a road from Eant 
to Madnapur on the provincial road and thence to Paraur. A road, 
at present unmetalled, runs from Rajghat, opposite Azizganj, to 
Nibia-ghat, connecting the southern extremity of the city with the 
Bareilly road. The Nibia-ghat ferry is quite impracticable for 
wheeled traffic during the rains and its place is then taken by Raj- 
ghat. When the proposed bridge at the latter spot is constructed 
the diversion will be metalled. In the south, of Eant and Jamaur 
there are no roads, but in most places the nature of the soil renders 
cross-country communication fairly easy. The rivers are crossed 
by numerous ferries, of which a list is given in the appendiXi 
where too will be found lists of the schools, post-offices, markets 
and £a.irs. 

For criminal and revenue purposes the tahsil ordinarily forms 
a subdivision in the charge of a full-powered officer on the distriet 
staff. As a subdivision it dates from 1803, when it bdonged to 
the Bareilly district, and its area remained unchanged when Shah- 
jahanpur became a separate charge in 1818. The original mvil 
jurisdiction is entrusted to the munsif of Shahjahanpur. There 
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aro police stations at Shahjahanpur, Sehramau South, and Kant ; 
but their circles do not include the whole arcaof the tahsil, for 
considerable portions belong to the thinas of Jalalabad, Kuudaria, 
Tilhar and Dhakia. On the other hand the Kotwali circle includes 
a &w villages of the Nigohi and Baragaon iMirganas, 

. SINDHAULI, Parfliana Baragaon, JTa/ifiii Pawayan. 

^ A village in the south-west of thepargana, situated on the bor- 
ders of the Shahjahanpur tahsil in 27®58'N. and 79®58'E., at a dis- 
tance of five and a half miles from the district hcatiquarters and 
eleven and a half miles from Pawayan by the metallccl road and 
steam tramway. These pass through the village, crossing the 
Khanaut by a bridge, and in the village is the tramway station 
known as Pirtala. The place possesses a post-office and an 
upper primary school, while markets aro held here twice a week, 
The population in 1901 numbered 921 persons, of whom 309 were 
Musalmans. The village has an area of 718 acres, of which 555 
are cultivated, and is assessed at Rs. 1,050: the owners aro 
Pathans and Baqqals holding in zamindari tenure. 

TILHAR, Pargana and Tahsil Tilhar. 

The important town of Tilhar stands in 27®57'N, and 79®44'E. 
on the main road from Shahjahanpur to Katra and Bareilly, at a 
distance of twelve miles from the headquarters of the district. 
The town extends for a distance of nearly two miles along the 
road| and from the centre a metalled branch loads northwards 
for about a mile to tho Tilhar railway station. This continues 
^in an unmetalled state to Nigohi on the north-cast while similar 
roads lead to Khudaganj on the north, to Jaitipur and Budaun 
on the west, and to Barkhera on the south-west, tho last joining 
the metalled road from Katra to Jalalabad. 

The name is said to bo derived from Tilok Chand, a Bachhil 
Rajput who lived during the days of Akbar. The portion known 
as Umarpur ,wa8 founded by a Yusufzai Fathan named Muham- 
mad Umr Khan, the father of Mangal Khan, who rose to be 
na9im under Hafig Bahmat Khan and lost his life at the battU 
ofEatra* It was this same Mangal Khan who built a large fort and 
residenoe dose to the Bareilly road in Mansurpur, on the outskirts 
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of the town. The buildings covered an extensive area, enclosed 
with a high brick wall, and remained in the possession of Mangal 
Ethan’s descendants till the Mutiny, when they were confiscated 
for rebellion. A similar fate attended the Dataganj bazar, founded 
by a nazim named Ehwaja Ain-ud>din about 1745 and held in 
1857 by Nizam Ali Khan, one of the leading Pathans of the town. 
Mangal Khan’s fort is ilow occupied by the tahsil buildings and 
the police station, as well as by the registration office, the inspection 
bungalow and the munsif s court. The former were originally 
located in another old fort in the Khattrian muhalla of Qasba 
Tilhar, but after the Mutiny this was dismantled and the materials 
were sold. 

The town is an aggregation of several villages which have been 
united to form a single municipal area. Qasba Tilhar is the 
easternmost, lying somewhat apart from the rest to the south 
of the main road. Next come Hindu Patti and Muazzampur, the 
former being mainly to the north of the road, while the latter lies 
to the south and contains the three bazars of Dataganj, Nizamganj 
and Biriaganj. Of these Dataganj is the most important, and 
is surrounded by a high embattled wall, now in a ruinous condition, 
with gateways on the cast and west, that on the east being a 
handsome structure of considerable size, opening on a paved street 
lined with shops and brick houses. West of Muazzampur lies 
Biharipur, and north of this, towards the railway station, are 
Umarpur, Nazarpur, Bonwaripur and Mansurpur,^ all included 
within municipal limits. 

The population of Qasba Tilhar and Hindu Patti numbered 
11,088 in 1853 and 10,751 in 1865. The total for the entire 
municipality was 18,900 iiy^872 and 15,559 in 1881, the decline 
being partly due to the contraction of the municipal boundaries in 
1880. At the following census the number of inhabitants had 
risen to 17,265, while in 1901 it was 19,091, of whom 9,132 were 
females. Classified by religions there were 9,527 Musalmans, 
Hindus, 34 Christians and 91 Aryas and Sikhs. The Chris* 
l^itt belong to the American Mission, which has a branch 
hiire. The Musalmans include many Pathansi most of whom are 
in zeduoed circumstances, almost idl theirimoestial estateshavi^ 
tifleh con&nated for rebellion. Throughout the Musalman fqia^^ ; 
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and indeed in the greater part of the town, the houses are built 
of brick, and great improvements have been effected in the general 
aspect of the place during recent years. 

' The growth of Tilhar is largely duo to the advent of the rail- 
way, by means of which it has developed into a nourishing centre 
of commerce, especially in grain, oilseeds and sugar. The 
last here generally takes the form of gur, as opposed to the 
khand or refined sugar of Shahjahanpur. The chief grain market 
is known as Porterganj, and is a largo walled enclosure with more 
than a hundred shops in the western portion of the town. It was 
built in 1880 at a cost of Rs. 2,000 by the municipality, the shops 
being erected by thp traders themselves. Porterganj is iu a 
flourishing condition and contains the offices and agencies of 
several large dealers. The same cannot bo said, however, of the 
adjoining mai'ket of Calnanganj, which was built in 1901 
in anticipation of a further divemon of trade in this direction, os 
the place is almost deserted, save for Messrs. Ralli Brothers* 
agency. None the loss, Tilhar is a very important trade wntre, 
and the volume of traffic is constantly increasing. In 1900-01 tho 
amount of grain brought into the town was 300,000 maunds, 
and in the same year a fire in tho goods-shod destroyed goods 
awaiting export to the value of Rs. 75,000. 

Besides the tahsil and police station already mentioned, the 
public buildings at IHlhar include a dispensary, a combined post 
and telegraph office, abroach post-office in tlio Chauhatian mu/tqMu, 
a cattle-pound and a recently erected municipal hall. The educa- 
tional institutions comprise a middle vernacular school, municipal 
primary schools in Chauhatian, Umarpur, Porterganj and Data- 
ganj, two municipal girls’ schools in Hindu Patti, one in Data- 
ganj and one in Umarpur. There are also several indigenous 
schools, notably a well-attended Arabic school iu Muazsampur. 
The latter is aided by the municipality as also is a similar school in 
Gulshan Fais. Tilhar was brought under the operations of Act XX 
of 1856 in 1860, and in l8721t was raised to the s&tus of a munici* 
patity. Its affairs are now managed a board of twelve mombem, 
e^t of these being elected by the ratepayers. There are for 
miiniQipal purposes four wards, known as Tilhar, Hiqdd PMti, 
JfiMnixipiiraQd Umaipur, and eadi returns two member^ oni 
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being elected annually. Details of the annual income and expends 
ture under the main heads for each year from 1890-91 are shown in 
the appendix.* The chief source of revenue is octroi, which 
amounts on an average to 60 per cent, of the entire income, the 
latter averaging Rs. 26,150. In 1893 the octroi-tax on sugar was 
abolished, and in its place a tax on sugar refiners was introduced, at 
the rate of Rs. 2 per ara or platform of a sugar refining house. 
The sugar-refiners’ tax and the tax on weighmen introduced in 
1895 bring in Rs. 1,486 annually, and other items of importance are 
rents and market dues, registration fees for the sale of cattle and 
conservancy receipts. Unlike that of Shahjahanpur, the munici- 
pality has its own trenching ground, and all thenightsoil is regarded 
as municipal property. It is sold to cultivators when trenched and 
not when deodorised, so that the municipality is thus relieved from 
the expense of maintaining an establishment to guard against theft. 

The total area of Tilhar, Hindu Patti and the other component 
mauzas of the municipality is 2,116 acres, and the revenue assessed 
on the cultivated area is Rs. 4,300. There arc ton separate mahah 
owned for the most part by Pathans, Banias, Kayasths and Sheikhs. 
The great bulk of the cultivated land lies to tho cast in Qasba Tilhar. 

TILHAR Pargana, Tahsil Tilhar. 

This pargana occupies the south central portion of the tahsil 
of tho same name and is a tract of irregular shape, bounded on 
the north by Katra and Jalalpur, on the east by Nigohi and 
Jamaur, on tho south by Kant and Jalalabad and on tho west by 
Khera Bfghera. It narrows towards tho extreme north, where a 
small block of laud projects beyond the Garra, between Jalalpur 
and Nigohi. The total area is 79,968 acres or 124‘95 square miles. 

Apart from tho narrow tarai of the Bahgul on tho western 
borders, the whole of the west, south and centre represents a 
continuation of tho hhw tract of Kant. It is of fair quality as a 
rule, with a gently undulating surface, little really fertile and little 
really bad soil. The country is seldom uniform in surface for many 
acres together and varies from grassy wastes of paUl to depressions 
" Jin which the soil stiffens into day ; there are few places where the 
‘ ground is so invotomtely sandy as to prevent the construction of 

* App«ndii| table ZVl. 
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wells, and consequently irrigation is generally ft-asiblo, while in 
years of drought hundreds of wells are excavated, though the 
labour involved in irrigating such absorlx'nt soil is very great. 
This hhuT tract terminates on the north and oast in the valley of 
the Garra, the richest portion of the district. The soil is hero a 
fine alluvial loam, equal to that of tho Ramganga iamiy but with 
the additional advantage of being five from tlu^ suilden and violent 
floods which occur along that river. Only tho villages qloso to tho 
Garra are flooded during tho rains, and even there tho inundation 
is generally harmless. Towards the south and cast of the Uirai 
circle the loam is mixed with a con^iider iblo proportion of clay and 
inferior soil, tho best portion being that to tho north of tho town of 
Tilhar, which forms tho centre of tho sugaivauo cultivation of a 
sugar-producing tract. The draiiuigc of tho south-east portion 
of this tract is taken off by tho Garai or 8arowa, and also by 
Bhaksi, which rises in tho Jalalpur pargana and drains all the 
country to tho north of Tilhar. The few villages on tho north 
side of the Garra, between it and the Katna, aro of an inferior 
and precarious type. 

As perhaps is only to bo ex])octed, tho agricultural develop- 
ment of the pargana has reivjhcd a higher standard than in any 
other part of tho district. Tho cultivated area rose from 48,202 
acres in 1839 to 59,048 in 1853 and to 62,842 in 1865. During 
the last five years it has averaged 66,330 acres or 82*95 per cent, 
of the whole, a proportion which is exceeded in no other port of tho 
district. Added to this, 9,001 acres or 13*57 per cent, bore a double 
crop, the increase in this respect having been especially rapid. Prac- 
tically no room remains for further extension of tillage. Tho barren 
area comprised 5,740 acres or 7*18 per cent., including 1,782 acres 
under water and 3,440 taken up by railways, roads, buildings and 
the like. This leaves 7,898 acres of so-called culturablo waste \ 
but frpm this must be deducted 2,838 acres of current fallow 
and 2,152 of groves, while the remainder is of little value or else 
required for other than agricultural purposes. Tho irrigated area 
averaged 16,686 acres or 25*16 per cent, of tho cultivation, though 
on oocasions the figure is laigely surpassed, the total in 1906-0} 
being more than 21,000 acres. Wells are tho chief source of supply,; 
and only 15 per cent, is watered kom the streams and tanks. In 
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the tarai the facilities are ample, for while there aie numerous 
small tanks and the Garra can be utilised to some extent, wells 
may be constructed without difficulty in almost every part. These 
wells are usually worked on the pul or pur system, while in the 
bhur tract the pot and pulley or the dhenUi and generally to be 
seen. The bhur does best in fairly (Jry years, for heavy and 
continuous rain invariably cause saturation to the great detriment 
of the bajra crop. 

The relative position of the two main harvests depends on the 
nature of the season, but as a rule the rabi takes the lead and 
during the live years ending with 1906*07 it averaged 37,614 acres 
as against 37,458 sown with kharif crops. The chief spring 
staple is wheat, which constitutes 59*98 per cent, of the harvest, 
apart from 5*23 under wheat mixed with gram or barley. Of the 
two last gram covers 17*52, barley 6*38 and the two in combination 
3*63 per cent., while poppy with 3*96, maaur, potatoes and tobacco 
make up the bulk of the remainder. In the kharif the foremost 
place is taken by hajrat whether grown alone or with arhavy this 
being the chief product of the bhur and averaging 38*03 per cent, 
of the harvest. Then follows rice, almost wholly of the early 
variety, with 19*52, mixed juar and arhar with 16*19 and sugar- 
cane with 12*77 per cent., the balance consisting mainly of the 
smaller millets, the autumn pulses, cotton, hemp and garden crops. 

Of the cultivating castes Ahirs predominate in the bhur^ and 
Kurmis and Eisans in the richer tracts of the lowlands, while 
Rajputs, Chamars, Musalmans and Brahmans make up the bulk of 
the remainder. There is considerable competition for land, and 
consequently high caste-tenants have to pay rents almost identical 
with those prevailing in the case of the better cultivators. In 
1906-07 the total area included in holdings was 70,317 acres, and 
of this 10*51 per cent, was tilled by proprietors, 1*97 by ex-pro- 
prietors, 54*33 by occupancy tenants and 32*65 per cent, by 
tenants-at-will, the insignificant balance being rent-free, fonts 
are paid almost invariably in cash, and average fo. 3-12-11 per 
acre for occupancy lands and fo. 4-14*5 for other holdings. The 
latter is an unusually high figure, exceeded only in paigana Shah* 
jahanpur, and the difference between the privileged and com* 
petition rentals is very strikiif^. As much as fo. 6-0-4 per- 
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acre is paid by sub-tfenanta, who hold 10,445 acres or 14’0 
per cent, of the whole. The pargana contains in all 211 village? 
and these are at present divided into 3-3 viahals. dt the latter 70 
are owned by single proprietors, 121 are joint zamindari, 110 are 
perfect and 20 imperfect pattUliri, while two are bhaiyachara. 
There are no large estates, and the bulk of the land is owned by 
Rajputs, Musalmansj Brahmans, Kayasths and a few traders of 
Tilhar and Shahjahanpur. The chief resident landholder is Thakur 
Ewaz Singh of Kakrauwa. The fiscal history of the pargana, as 
illustrated by the results of successive assessments, is shown in the 
appendix, where too will be found a statement of the present 
demand and its incidence.* The latter is distinctly high for this 
district, and is exceeded only in Jalalpur and Shahjahanpur, both 
of which have a larger proportion of superior soil. 

During the past fifty years the population of the pargana has 
fluctuated to a remarkable extent. From 74,903 in 1853 it rose to 
79,926 in 1865 and fo 86,321 in 1872 ; but the tract appeal's to 
have suffered more heavily than any other in the famine and the 
fever epidemics of 1877 and the following years, for by 1881 the 
total had dropped to 66,549. The recovery, however, was equally 
rapid, for the number of inhabitants in 1891 was 78,254, while at 
the last census it was 86,298, of whom 40,053 were females, the 
whole consisting of 69,359 Hindus, 16,573 Miisalmans and 366 of 
other religions. Besides Tilhar itself there is not a single place of 
any importance : the villages are generally very small, the loading 
exception? being Samdhana, Bauri and Husainpur Kabra. The 
principal means of communications are the railway, which passes 
through Tilhar, and the metalled roads from Eatra to Shahjahan* 
pur and Fatehgarh. From Tilhar unmetallod roads lead to 
Nigohi, to Khudaganj and Pilibhit, to Jaitipur and Budaun and to 
Barkhera on the Fatehgarh road. Abroad is undoubtedly needed 
inthe south-west corner of the pargana, as in the adjoining portion 
of Kheia Bajhera. 


TILHAR TahiU. 

This is<the north-western subdivision of the district, and com- 
prises the paiganas of Tilhar, Nigbhi, Jalalpur, Katra and Khera 


•Appiadix, teUM II sad X. 
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Bajhera, eaih of whwh has already bjoa describod. It is bounded 
on the south^by the Jalalabad and Shahjahanpur tahsil, on the 
cast by Pawayan, on the north by the Bisalpur tahsil of Pilibhit, 
on the north-west by the Faridpur tahsil of Bareilly and on the 
west by the Budaun district, the boundary for some distance being 
the river Ramganga. The history of the formation of the tahsil, 
which assumed its present shape in 1850, has been narrated in 
Chapter IV. The area is liable to vary to some extent by reason 
of the vagaries of the Ramganga. During the five years ending 
with 1906-07, it averaged 267,290 acres or 417*64 square miles, 
while during the same period 212,842 acres or 79*63 per cent, of 
the whole wore under cultivation. 

The physical characteristics of the tract exhibit marked vari- 
ations in the different parts. The determining factors are the 
rivers, of which the chief arc the Ramganga, the Bahgul^ the Garra 
and its affluent* the Kaimua, which traverses the centre of Nigohi, 
That pargana has in most places a light loam soil resembling, 
though somewhat inferior to, that of Shahjahanpur, but along the 
Kaimua there is a broad expanse of lowlying ground, in which 
the soil is chiefly a heavy clay, liable to waterlogging and deterior- 
ation. Then comes the broad alluvial valley of the Garra, a tract 
of unsurpassed feitility in which sugarcane grows abundantly. 
This gives place in the north to a bolt of inferior and broken 
ground along the high bank of the Bahgul, while to the south the 
country is a continuation of the high sandy plateau of pargana 
Kant. West of the Bahgul the land changes gradually from the 
stiff clay and loam along the river to the alluvial, but generally 
fertile lowlands of the Ramganga basin, where the agricultural 
conditions depend almost wholly on the nature of the annual floods. 

The population of the tahsil has greatly increased since 1853, 
when it numbered 209,381 souls. The total rose to 229,696 in 
1865 and to 244,558 in 1872; and though the next census in 
1881 showed a marked decrease with an aggregate of 213,549, 
recovery was rapid, for by 1891 the number of inhabitants had 
risen to 236,791, while by 1901 it was 257,035, giting an aver- 
age density of 615 to the square mile. This does not, however, 
represent the rural average, owing to the presence of the towns 
of Tiihar, Eatra and Khudaganj. Of the whole number 117,971 
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wore females; while classified by religions thoiv wore 221,103 Hindus, 
35,019 Musalmaiis and 913 others, inidnding .1()6 Cl^ristians, 184 
Aryas, 1G2 Sikhs and one Jai!i. The luvloinimnt Hindu castes 
arc* Chamars. 25,308; Ahirs, 24,040: Rajputs, 20,094; Ki.sans, 
1 9,77(3 ; Kahars, 15,433; Brahmans, 12,854 ; Muraos, 12,277 and 
Kurmis, 12,224. Next in order com"* Teli-^, (1 idariyas, Hanias, 
Kachhis, D]iol)is, Koris, Dhanuks, Ldiars and Kayasths. 'Phe 
Rajputs belong to many (litTert>nt cl.a’is, the slmngesi, being Ka- 
tehrias, Chauhans and Rathors Among the* Alusalmaiis tlie fore- 
most pla io is taken by Sheikhs with 8,1G4 ivjiresc'ntati vt*s ; and next 
follow Pathans with 7,555, drawn from th * Yiisufzai, Dilazak and 
oth *r siib livisi()ns ; .Tiilah is, 6,51G, B dmas, Facjirs ami many others. 

Apart from the towns, and especially the important commer- 
cial centn^ of Tilhar, the tahsil is wholly agrienltural in character. 
Th.^ census statistics show that over 72 per cent, of the inhabitants 
were directly dependent on cultivation, ami the actual number is 
somewhat higher, inasmuch as many resort to agricultun* as a 
subsidiary means of sii])p«»rt. There an* no industries of import- 
ance besides the manufacture r)f sugar ami cfiarse country cloth. 
Th • only towns are those .already rn 'iitiomsl : se,veral other places 
are of considerable siz), but these .are merely overgrown villages 
of no special importance. 

In the central portion of the tahsil means of communication 
arc distinctly good, for through the parganas of Tilh.ar and Katra 
passes the main line of th ^Oudh and liohilkhand Railway, with 
.stations at the two pargana capitals; and parallel to this runs the 
metalled road from Shahj;ih.anpur, uniting at K.'itra witli iho pro- 
vincial road from Bareilly to Fatiihgarh. 3'ho unmet ailed roads 
are not very numerous, and the lowlying parts of Khcra Bajhcra 
and the south- western portion of Tilhar aro somewhat inacce.s- 
sible. Roads lead from Tilhar to Jaitipur and Budaun on the we.st 
to Khudaganj on the north and to Nigohi on the norih-cast, 
whence a road leads to Pawayan. Through Nigohi runs the road 
from Shahjahanpur to Bisalpur and Pilihhit , and thesis phv’os are 
also connected with Katra hy a road leading through Khudaganj, 
whence a branch goes to Faridpur in the Bareilly district. Matters 
will be much improved, so far as pargana Nigohi wconccsrned, by 
the construction of the projected line from Pilibhit to Shahjahanpur* 
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Cross-country communication is much impeded by the numerous 
rivers, but there is a good number of ferries, as will be seen by 
referring to the list given in the appendix. Thcire too are shown 
the schools, markets, fairs and post-offices in the tahsil. 

For the purposes of criminal and revenue administration the 
tahsil ordinarily forms a subdivision in the charge of a full-poweiXM] 
officer on the district staff, while original civil jurisdiction is vested 
in the inunsif of Tilhar, whoso circl(3 comprises th(3 whole area 
except pargana Nigohi, which was made over to the miinsif of 
Pawayan in 1862. Th(‘re are police stations at Tilhar, Nigohi, 
Khudaganj and Katra, the circles of which comprise almost the 
entire tahsil, only a small portion of pargana Nigohi belonging to 
the Kotwali circle of Shahjahanpur. 

YARPUR, Pargana Kant, Tahsil Shahjahanpur. 

A large but otherwise unimportant village standing in 27®49'N. 
and 79®47'E., a little more than a mile to the north of Kant. 
At the last census it contained a population of 1 ,864, including 
190 Musalmans. The place possesses a post-office and a lower 
primary- school, as well as a small bazar in which markets arc 
held twice a week. The village lands extend eastwards as far as 
the Garai and cover an area of 1,378 acres, but only some 720 
acres are cultivated. There are two mahals, known a% Patti 
Kayasthan and Patti Rajputan.: the total revenue demand is 
Rs. 950, and the owners are chiefly Kayasths, but small shares 
belong to Brahmans, Rajputs and others. The population is distri- 
buted among two distinct inhabited sites, one called Larpur being 
in Patti Rajputan, while the other is Kawal Lainpur, which forms 
the'abadi of Patti Kayasthan and also of Pahladpur, an outlying 
hamlet of Kant. 


ZARINPUR, Pargana and Tahsil Jalalabad. 

An agricultural village standing in 27®40'N. and 79®36'E,, 
on the north side of the road from Jalalabad to Dhaighat, some 
six miles south-west from the former. A branch road takes off 
here and leads in a westerly direction to Mirzapur and Kalan ; bat 
it is almost impassable during the rains, as the country lies low 
and is cut up by numerous backwaters and old ohan^ of the 
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Kamganga. The population of Zarinpur in 1881 was 2,241 , and at 
the l^t census 2,779, including 112 Musalmans and a number of 
Raghubansi Rajputs. The place possesses a village munsifs court 
and an upper primary school: markets are held here twice a week. 
The Rajputs are the owners of the village, which has been split 
up into 14 mahalx. The total area is 2,436 acn^, of which some 
2,035 are under cultivation, and the revenue demand is Rs. 5,120. 
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Tabub 1,— Population hy Tahmls, 1901. 



788,915 
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Table III.— 


10 ... 41,370 

11 ... 44,833 

» 81,463 

13 ... 61,683 

M ... 60,498 

» 47,291 

)6 ... 4^,149 

17 ... 60,636 


Milei. FeaMlei.j 
8~ * 
18,703 16,799 

20,696 18,979 

30,439 18,«98 

21,680 30,437 

2IA60 16,898 

16,128 16,184 

14,818 18,602 

20,840 19,067 

34,347 23,123 

21,169 20,211 

32,884 31,488 

26,369 26,104 
26,630 26,163 


per Total. , M«Im. PJJ 

1,000. ' i»^ 

“6 — ~ a"' “7 ■ '* 8” J? 

as M 26,180 13,908 12.118 28'60 

43- 08 81,088 ' 16,780 H,3R8 » M 

42-98 24,014 j l2,9li<» 11,164 28- U 

46-82 47,116 26,160 21,966 61-27 

44- 71 83,461 17.801 15,100 86 88 

34-34 42,477 22,804 19,078 46-88 

80-98 89,182 20.992 18,140 48-68 


48-88 23,988 12,033 11,860 26-10 

51-66 81383 16,888 14361 ®*'®* 

46-08 26,208 18,449 j 12,814 28-68» 

48-09 83,377 l7,311 j 16,066 36-18 

65-84 82,847 16,673 j 16,874 88 64 

56-08 42,460 21,766 j 20,804 46 06 


26,878 24,620 54-80 82,406 1 16,118 16,387 88-88 
24.477 22314 61-381 87,144 j 18.766 18,880 40-81 


84,477 22316 

25,127 24,022 

26,196 24,489 
20,706 19,896 


58 83 36,648 18,268 18,880 89*77 

64 96 60,178 26,929 24,244 54*44 

88-61 63,187 81,861 81.886 68*67 


14 ... 

16 ... 

16 ... 

It? ... 

118 ... 


I > > ’ — — — r- 

U 1900 iri ctWitiiiW tktt#*"**®* Ifci Wl 


IV 
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Tabi.e IV.— Z)ea</i« according to cause. 


Year. 

All 

causes. 

Plague. 

'o|al deaths from' 

Small- ■ 
:holor«.| 1 

Fever. 

howfi 

com- 

plaints. 

1 

2 

8 

4 1 

6 ! 

6 

7 

1891 

• al 

... 

26,180 


8,804 

96 j 

18,882 

927 

1892 

... 

... 

81,088 

.. 

3,642 

63 

28,788 

674 

1898 

... 

••• 

24.014 

... 

a 

160 

19,847 

488 

1894 


... 

47,116 

... 

4,794 

118 

88,147 

1,666 

1896 


... 

32,461 

... 

1,910 

84 

26,678 

678 

1896 


... 

42,477 

•H 

8,648 

948 

38,161 ' 

688 

1897 

... 

... 

39,182 

... 

1,917 

2,706 

28,476 

598 

1898 


... 

28,988 

... 

11 

18 

19»49C 

166 

1899 



31,883 

... 

1 

28 

86,940 

281 

1900 

••• 


26,268 

.. 

460 

10 

20,806 

883 

1901 



33,877 

... 

8,014 

... 

86,417 

887 

1902 


... 

88,847 

1 

64 

4 

85,718 

289 

1908 


... 

42,460 

6 

142 

103 

88,714 

840 

1904 



32,466 

894 

6 

18 

8^896 

117 

1906 


... 

87,144 

1,604 

860 

18 

88,748 

114 

1906 


... 

86,648 

719 

1,976 

93 

26,789 

268 

1907 


... 

60,17^ 

2,000 

6 

891 

86,888 

848 

1908 

... 

... 

63,187 

37 

4,297 

666 

'48,881 

209 

1909 

... 

... 



1 

» 




1910 

W 

... 

i 

j 

i 

1 ■ 

i 


1 

1911 



i 

I 


1 

! 




1918 

... 

M 

I 


> 


I 


1918 

... 

... 

i 

» 




1 

i 

1914 


... 

|- 



’ 


I 

1 

1916 

... 

... 

1 

' 

; 



1 

1916 

... 


i 

1 

t 

1 




1917 


... 

i 

} 


1 


i 

j 


1918 

... 

... 

! 





i 

> 




Tabi.k V . — Statistics of cultivation and irrigation^ 1314 Fasli. 











Tabus VI — (continued ). — Area in acrea wider the principal craps, TahsiL Jalalabfid. 
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Table VI — (contiuued).— J.r«a in aeres under the principal cropSy Tahsil Tilhar^ 


Shahjahanpur hietriet, 



1326 









TABr.E VJ — (c'oucluded ). — Area in under the •gr^cijKil croups, Tahsil I'away^in. 




Namber of parsons convicted or bound over in respect of' 


Shalijahanpur District 
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Table YIil.—Cognizabh orime. 



Number of oaeri iavesti* 
gated by polieo— 

Number of persons— 

Tear. 

Suo 

moiu. 

By 

orders of 
Magig* 
tl'HiC. 

Sent up 
for trial. 

Tried. 

Acquit- 
ted or 

dis- 

cliargcd. 

Con* 
vie tod. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

189b 

1,608 

52 

1,150 

1.430 

246 

1,184 

1899 

1,420 

71 

1,036 

1,361- 

249 

1,102 

1900 

J,292 

52 

890 

1,262 

270 

982 

1901 

1,641 

5 

. 1,010 

1,331 

240 

1,086 

1902 

1,868 

55 

1,273 

1.858 

353 

1,505 

1903 

1,893 

19 

1,193 

1,993 

690 

1,338 

1904 

2,026 

68 

‘ 1,352 

2,194 

621 

1,608 

1906 

1,849 

37 

1,316 

1,833 

367 

1,476 

1906 

1,937 

63. 

1,273 

2,473 

826 

1,647 

1907 • 

1,798 

65 

• 1,210 

927 

i 240 

1 087 

1908 




1 

i 

1 

1909 





! 


1910 





1 

1 


1911 







1912 





1 

1 1 


1918 





! 1 


1914 





i : 


1916 ... « 

i 



j 

[ ! 


1918 





1 


1917 





1 


1018 ■ 





1 

1 • i 
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Table IX.— iZeventee demand at successive settlements, 
I Tear of Sottlemont. 



1817-18. 

1887-88. 

i ^ 

1870-73. 

1897-1900 


Ks. 

lU. 

Its. 

Rs. 

Sbshjahanpui' 

... 

1,13,308 

1,24,219 

1,29,268 

Jainaar 

•ea 

76,290 

74,711 

77,668 

Kant «<i ••• 

... 

79.041 

91,741 

94,301 

Tabsil Shall jahanpur ... 

2,68,258 

2,67,639 

2,90,671 

3,01,228 

Jalalabad ... 

1,46,308 

1,60,610 

2,11,410 

2,22,228 

Tabsil Jalalabad 

1,46,308 

1,60.610 

2,11,410 

2,22,228 

Tilbar 

63,877 

88,868 

1,09,119 

1,16.141 

Katra 

6,589 

5,985 

8,510 

9.877 

Kigobi 

88,2071 

03,833 

77,130 

87,491 

Kbera Bajhi^ra 

13,788 ! 

51,743 

72,360 

72,181 

Jalalpur 

65.909 , 

56,650 

68,006 

66,066 

Tabsil Tilbar 

1,77,320 

2,60,309 

8,30,184 

3,61,106 

Pawayan ... 

1,80,170 

1 1,98,606 

2,16.735 

1,74,396 

Baragaon ... 

78,994 

64,786 

72,960 

68,819 

Kliutar ... 

18,172 

36,607 

68,536 

62,091 

Tabsil Pawayan 

2,72,342 

2,96,008 

3,62,220 



Total Dlitriot 


8,64, S24 
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Table X.— Pmeni demand for revenue and ceenee for the 
year 1314 Fadi. 


1 

P.»rMiia And 
tahiil. 

iVbere included 




Inoidcuce 

per acre. 

in Ain-i- 
Akbari. 

Revenue. 

Cesses. 

Total. 

Cultivaod. 

Total. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 



Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 1 

Rh. !I. p.! 

Rs. > 1 . p. 

SUbjahunpur, 

Kant 

1,81,104 

13,724 

1,44,828! 

2 1 6 

1 8 8 

Jamaur 

Do. 

77,880 

7,882 

j 

86,712 

1 14 6 

1 6 7 

Kant 

Do. 

94,226 

9,430 

1,08,664 

1 r, 11 

1 2 4 

Talisil Shah- 
jahanpur. 

... 

8,0MI2 

80,992 

3,84, 204| 

! 

12 2 

1 u 5 

Jalalabad ... 

Shams abad 
and Kant. 

2,20,188 

22,181 

2.42,864 

1 

1 10 2, 

1 2 9 

Tahfil JalaN 
abad. 

•as 

2,20,188 

1 22,181 

2,43,864 

1 10 2 

1 2 9 

Iilb»r 

Kant 

1,15,!»91 

; 11.736 

1,27,720 

1 14 6 

19 7 

Katra 

Bareli 

9,867; 927 

i 10,194 

I 8 10 

1 1 8 

Nigohi 

Qola 

66,008 

S,ML 

95,410 

1 13 1 

16 6 

Khora Bajhera, 

KantySaneba 
and Bareli. 

78,410; 7,348 

80,710 

1 9 lU 

j 1 8 6 

Jalalpur 

Bareli 

60,187; 0,689 

1 

72,826 

1 16 2 

18 7 

Tahsil Tilbar, 

... 

. .. j 

3,61,468' 06,440 

1- 

8,86^912 

1 12 10 

1 7 1 

Pawajan ... 

Oola 

l,74,26a| 17,427 

1,91,667 

1 8 2 

0 14 1 

Baragaott ... 

Do. 

6^7 

6,828 

76,066 

1 1 11 11 

1 4 11 

Khatar 

Do. 

61,867 

5,260 

67,182 

0 It 10 

0 6 5 

Tahdl Pbwa- 1 

1 

••t 

mm 

29,680 

M>,894 

16 8 

0 18 • 


N* 

11,09, « 


18,67,864 

1 0 10 

1 2 6 





Tabl£ Xl.^^Sxeiae- 



^ Xx0l«diB|f for Rum. . | t Bom JfOetorj ioeladini^ methylated spirit. 
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T^i.e XII^<S<amp». 


Year. 

Re 

Non- 

Judicinl. 

ceipts from 

Court-fee, 
i Deluding 
copies. 

All 

sources. 

Total 

cliurgos, 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 



Kh 

Rs. 

Uh. 

Ki^r 

1890-01 ... 

... 

32,010 

1,32.365 

1,64,808 

4,074 

1891-92 ... 


39,795 

1.43,466 

1,83.060 

4.507 

1892.98* ... • _ ... 

.M 

41,934 

1,58,862 

2.01,131 

4,498 

1893.94 ... 


42.473 

1,61,948 

1.06,138 

4,804 

1894.98 ... 


38.046 

1,62.615 

1,01,024 

4,041 

1896-90 ... 


43,629 

1,62,489 

1,96,676 

3,807 

1896>97 ... 


36,662 

1,60,614 

1,87,645 

4,363 

1897-98 ... 


82.423 

1,68,208 

1.02.246 

3,709 

1898-99 

••• 

36,548 

1,62,667 

1.90,972 

3,776 


... 

34,262 

1.66,016 

2.03,308 

4,600 

1900-01 ... 

... 

39,402 

1,76,418 

2,18,347 

2,900* 

1901-02 


39,167 

1,79,382 

2,20,891 

6.816 

1902-03 ... 


37.334 

1,81,397 

2,81,167 

6,287 

1903-04 ... 


3.<,654 

i 

1,81,028 

2,23,028 

6,868 

19044)5 ... 


40,103 

1,80,951 

2,23.623 

0,166 

19084)6 ... 


40,973 

2,07,680 

2,61,328 

8,663 

1906.07 ... 



2.07,698 

7,60,894 

7,068 

19074)8 .« 

... 

41 111 

2,13,060 

2,66,961 

9,057 

19084)9 ... 

... 



• 


1900-10 ... 

• 





1910.11 ... 



• 



1911.U ... 




i 


19U.IS ... 

.. 


1 


1 

101M4 ... 

.. 


1 



19i4-18 ... 

... 





1916.16 .. 






UI8.17 .. 







*~Diioowl oB^i 





Table XIII. — Income-tax, 


Shall juhanpur District. 
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TabIiE XrV.— /«come*<a!B /or Oity of Bhahjahanpur 
(Part IV only), 


Citj of Sbthjahanpar. 


Toar. 

Un&r Bs. 1,000. 

Ovar Rf. 8,000!« 

1 

j 

M 

6 

1 

s 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 





Rm. 


Ri, 

1896-99 ... 

... 

... 

895 

4,843 

80 

12,941 

1899-1900 

««« 


879 

3,870 

96 

18,808 

190001 » 

■M 

... 

269 

4,891 

80 

11,667 

1901-08 ... 

... 


259 

4,618 

96 

14,041 

190908 ... 


• •• 

310 

6,813 

94 

18,981 

1908.04 

.« 


120 

3,864 

89 

12,867 

1904OB ... 

«•« 

tta 

129 

3,802 

94 

19,918 

190908 » 

... 


120 

3,867 

95 

13,868 

1906.07 M 

If* 

«#« 

, 128 

3,496 

91 

18,967 

iMro8 

•H 






s.*,. ■ ■ 







190800 „ 

••a 






1909.10 ... 

*«• 

... 





1910.11 00. 

.•t 

... 





i9ii>ia 

... 


I 




lOU-II 







1. 

... 

••• 





^li-18 ... 

.M 






101940 .. 

.t« 

#•4 





1S1»-17 ... 


a«# 






aaa 















xviii Shahjithfinpur District. 

Table XIY Income-tax hy TahsUs {Part IV only). 


TaLsil Shah jahan pur. j Tahsil Jalalabad. 


ITiiJur ! Over I Under Over 

K8. 2.(K)f). , Ra 2,000. lU 2,000. lit. 2,000. 


Year, 


(A 


1 S 


EA 


. n 

• 



•is 


O 

tii 


V 

•tk 


1 





Tax 

O 

Ui 

Us 

Tax. 

o 

cn 

Tax. 

1 


Tax. 

1 


>> 

;i 

1 

5 


3 

4 

6 




IN 


]{< 


R-. 


R.S. 

lsj)7-I'8 

... 

373 


S.J 

11,002 

152 

2 2.30 

12 

940 

JH08 00 


370 

iJ,OJ t 

07 

13,722 

Us 

2,178 

14 

1,101 

1899-1000 

... 

350 

5.043 

103 

14,316 

152 

2.200 

12 

1,133 

1000-01 

... 

312 

5,80)3 

86 

11,865 

108 

2,720 

1 p 

626 

r.Kn-02 


337 

5,078 

00 

14,425 

164 

2,607 

7 

622 

1002-03 


31)2 

7,110 


13,fi|l 

186 

3,081 

' 6 . 

694 

1003-01 

... 

115 

3,801 

05 

12,7.58 

50 

1,621 

8 

602 

1904-0.') 

... 

; 1 15 

3,734 

: 100 

12,636 

57 

1573 

8 

610 

rjo.'i ori 

... 

‘ 130 

3,823 

' 1<X) 

13,731 

01 

1,<78 

1 

CIO 

1!)00-07 

.. 

13!> 

3,805 

08 

13,781 

03 

1,702 

9 

638 

1007-08 

... , 

1 






j 


1008-09 

... 









lt>O0-IO 

... 









lOIO-II 

... • 

i 









JOlMii 

1 

i 




• 




i! i2 n 

••• . 







1 

! 


1013.11 

... 





1 


1 


101l.l.“i 

... 

1 








lOlo.lO 

... 

1 






1 


lOlG 17 

... • 

1 

1 


: 




i 


101M8 

... j 

i 




i 


1 
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XIX 


Table XIV.--/ncome-«aa; hy Tahaila (Vad IV only). 


TaliHil Tilh:ir. 


Under 
Us. 2.000. 


Over 

Ut. 2,000. 


1907*08 
1908 09 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 
191M2 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

1914- 15 

1915- 10 

1916- 17 

l»17a6 


Yftftr 

! 

• 

V 

** 

w 

OB 

« 

Ut 

■5 

H 

Ui 

H 

« 

v 

2 

V 

■A 

» 

< 

M 

a 

H 

V 

0 

1 

ut 

< 

i 

Tax. 

1 

Assessocs. 

H 

« 

H 

1 


2 

3 

\ 4 

i 

5 

2 


4 

5 




Us. 

1 

lU. 


It., 


Us. 

1897-98 


272 

4,426 

i 41 

1 

4,930 

225 

3,905 

33 

2,729 

189899 

• •• 

294 

4.703 

! 46 

5,814 

191 

' 3,340 

57 

5,449 

1899-19(N) 


317 

5,170 

13 

• 5,081 

170 

8,159 

fo 

6,801 

1900-01 


i 32.5 

5,581 

48 

0,211 

102 

2, ‘.♦72 1 ^>7 

! 5,079 

1901-02 

... 

279 

4,822 

' 64 

8,027 

1.'55 

2,922 

04 

1 0,320 

1902-03 


312 

5,133 

' 68 

7,040 

172 

3,2‘.»2 

45 

1 4,044 

1903-04 


113 

2,902 

52 

7,180 

72 

2.120 

47 

, 4,241 

1904 06 

... 

113 

3,008 

49 

0,7(XJ 

73 

2.010 

58 

! 6,127 

1905-06 

•I. 

1 113 

3,035 

' 57 

7,783 

71 

! 2,046 

' 01 

: 0.357 

1906-07 

... 

1 

i 113 

2,894 

01 

CB 

or 

c; 

79 

2,153 

55 

■ 4,945 


ThIim. 1 P.i\vayan 


Under 

lU. 2,000. 


Over 

Ui. 2,000. 


Table XV. — District Board 


Shclhjdhctnpuv DUtrict, 






Iabi^e XVI. — Munici'pciltty o f Shahjahanpur, 


ArPENDIX. 











AttESblX, 




xxni. 

Table XVII 

.—Distribution of Police, 1908. 



Sul). 

r 

Hoad. 



Towi 

Polio 

1 

i 

i 

Tliaun. 

1 Inspt*( 

lOl'B. 

> coiista. 
Mob. 

Con- 

sUMes 

cl pill 
l*ul ice.* 

1 : Rural Ruad 
I’oliec. RoRce, 

1 

2 

1 a 

4 

1 

0 

1 

7 

s 

ShalijalinD})ui’ 


i 

j s 

1 

23 

iia 

1 t 

• M 

; 83 

8 

Seliramau Suutli ... 

‘ 

1 1 

12 

... 


173 

1 

8 

Kint ... 

2 

' 1 

13 

! 


j 1L6 

i 

Jalalabad ... | 

i 

2 


12 

i ! 

1 

18 

1 

j 170 

i 

1 * 

Kundarla ! 

2 


10 

i 


j 102 

L 

Kalan 

2 

1 ; 

12 


... 

1 

1 123 

i 

1 

Tilhar 

2 

1 

1 

14 

i -18 


! 

! 151 

0 

Dhakia 

2 

1 

J2 

... 


! 1.52 

2 

Kbudagauj ... 1 

2 

j 

JO 



77 

4 

Kaira 

2 

‘ 1 ■ 

11 

j ••• 

13 

04 

n 

Jaitipur ... ' 

2 

1 

lo 

j 

... 

... 

163 

2 

Nigohi 

•I 

1 

1 

10 

1 

... 

' 105 1 

1 1 

4 

Pawayau 

<) 

J 

14 


13 

1 JOJ 

... 

Uiuda 

2 

, 1 

12 

... 

... 

104 . 

1 

... 

Khutar 

2 

1 ' 

11 

... 

i 

j 

00 j 


Sebraiuau North ... 

1 

1 , 

11 

... 


78 ; 

... 

Sadr Bazar outpost. 1 

... 

1 

6 ; 

• M 

1 

... 

... 

ClTil Reserve 

Si 

i 13 

72 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Armed Police 

i 

1 : 
1 

16 : 

1 

102 


... 

1 

.*• 

Total 

i 

1 

42 , 

48'" 

i 

377 : 

216 

68 

2,046 j 62 

*1 Deluded itt the Proviiiviaj Police Force 


XXIV. 


Shahjahanpur District, 


Table Xyill.^Education. 


Year. 

Total 

Secondary oduoatioi 

E’rimary education. 

Schools and Col- 
leges. 

Scholnra. 

Schools. 

Scholars. 

1 

I 

Scholars. 

3 

*3 

a 

Females. 

Males. 

m 

£ 

§ 

Schools. 

Males. 

n 

'3 

6 

£ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

5 

! 

1 

6 

■ 7 

8 

9 

10 

1896-07 

120 

6,638 

m 

10 

1.629 


i no 

4,109 

165 

1897-98 

128 

6.821 

207 

12 

1,546 

11 !» 

! 116 

4.275 

178 

1898-00 

130 

6,050 

208 

12 

1,532 

99 

i 118 

1 

4,518 

169 

1899-1900 ... 

186 

8,611 

406 

12 

1.604 

106 

> 124 

5.007 

800 

1900.01 

133 

6,863 

419 


1,631 

97 

121 

4.292 

822 

1001-02 

147 

6.893 

428 

10 

itioe 

... 

135 

5,892 

428 

1902-03 

165 

7,832 

384 

10 

1,652 


155 

6,280 

884 

1003-04 

186 

8,627 

510 

10 

1,760 1 


1 

176 

6,867 

510 

1004.03 

102 

8.215 

607 

10 

1,612 ' 

... 

182 

6,633 

607 

1906-06 

208 

8,423 

900 1 

11 

1,633 

87 

197 

6,790 

813 

1906-07 



1 

1 







1907-08 




i 

i 





1008.00 




. 1 

i 

* 


- 



IWO-iO 




1 

1 






1010-11 




1 

1 






mi -12 




i 

I 





191213 










1013 U 










1914-15 ... ; 


1 

i 

i 

1 

! 





1013.10 


• 

! 

i 






1910- 17 .. 1 


i 

! 

i 

I 

i 

1 






1917-18 .. i 

1 


i 



i 

1 


1 
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List of SchodSf 1908 . 


Tahiil. 

Pargana. 

liocalily. 

Clab8 uf 81'kuol, 

Attend- 

ance. 

J 

Shakjakaupur . ... 

High scliool 

163 


Do. Gulargan] ... 

Anglo-vormcuki!', 

ICO 



MioHion. 



Ho. Do. 

Middle vornaculnr. 

151 


Do. K.\tiya Tolu, 

Middle vernncular, 

32 



Municipal. 



Do. LoJipur ... 

Upper Primary, 

60 



MisHion. 



Do. Do. ... 

InduHtriiil school, 

2i 


Do. Jakilnagar... 

Lower Primary, 

4(1 



brancli. 



Do. Mnkaininadzai, 

Ditto 

44 

1 

Do. Afrkli 

Lower Primary, 

18 



girl.'. 



Do. Taliya Oko* 

Model H e k 0 0 1 , 

16 


1 . 

ran. 

girls’. 



1 i 

D<i. Lodipur ... 

Lower Primary, 

25 




aided. 



i! ' 

Do. Kaliya Tula, 

Upper Primary, 
Municipal, 

147 


1 

Do. Sarai Kaiyun, 

Ditto 

1B2 


1 

Do. Diliwarganj, 

Ditto 

80 


1 

Do. Tajukkol ... 

Lower Primary, 

65 



Municipal. 


i . 

Do. Hakuiand Ju> 

Ditto 

14 

Shahja- 1 

' SkakjaliaDpur ... 

lalnagar. 



liunpur. 


Do. Akmadpura, 

Ditt«> 

12 


Do, Siniai 

Ditto 

10 

i : 

Do. Rangiuakla 

Ditto 

80 


Do. Katiya Toll, 

Ditto 

43 


Do. Kucha LaU... 

Ditto 

34 


Do. Ckaukii ... 

Ditto 

45 


Do. Faiohptir ... 

Ditto 

27 


Do. Ckam k a n i 

Ditto 

15 


Bakadurganj. 




Do. HuBtinpiira, 

Ditto ... 

30 


Do. Katiya Tula, 

Lower Primary, 

10 



Municipal, girls*. 



Do.Sabsiinandi... 

Ditto 

22 


Do. M=ik tn a ii d 

Ditto 

14 


Qarhi. 



1 

Do. Bakadurganj, 

Ditto 

24 



Skakjahanpur ... 

Sanikrii Palk- 

69 




shall 



i 

Do. Dilawarganj 

Lower Primary, 

20 


1 


nidol, girls’. 



i 

Do. Chauksi .. 

Ditto ... 

24 



'Do. 'Diliya Ohoran, 

Ditto 

24 


1 

Do. Sadr Batar 

Middle school, 

117 



(Bid well Momo- 

girls*. 



i . i 

riai). 



i' 

Sohratnan South, 

Upiier Primary 

39 

V \ 

Badahahnagar ... 

Ditto 

40 


Shahhasiiagar .. 

Ditto 

44 



Shahjahanjmr Ditirict, 


tvn 

Lift of Schools, 1908 — (continued). 


Talibil. 


pjirgaua. 


/ 


Slialgahanpiu’— 

(eoneJudedJ. 


I I 

Locality. ‘ Class of school, j 


I Faina Tlnzurg ... 
'\ Shahgaiij 
Jlamapur 
Chhilipur 
j Ihiura 
J Ladhauli 

Garipiira Fii'oz 

Tooluk 

Kosa 

Tikri 


Upper Friiuary... 
LowtM* Friinary... 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary, 
Ruled. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Lower Primary, , 
Court of Wards. | 


Attend- 

ance. 


38 

25 

17 
IS! 
2U 

18 

20 

20 

28 

19 


Jamaur 


Shalijt- J 
hanpur ' 

eMed). 


Kant 


Khanpur 


Ui per Primary ! 

27 

Uantliara 

1 

Ditto 

46 

Dliaitaura 


Lower Primary ... 

18 

Kkuaura 


Ditto „. ! 

19 

llhargawan 


Ditto ' 

21 

Cliandapur 


Ditto 

26 

Dadraul 


Ditto ... ! 

18 

Mutiasa 


Ditto 

22 

Sanaura Azmat- 

Ditto 

27 

pur. 

PiprauU 


Lower Primary, ' 
aided. 

16 

Ikimhanwan 

••• 

Ditto 

... 

Dudliauna 


Ditto 

22 

Qnshnganj 

... 

Ditto ... 1 

17 

Pingri Pingra 

... 

Ditto 

24 

Chauhaiinnpur 

... 

Ditto 

19 

Kant 


Middle vernacular, 

90 

Kuria 


Upper Primary ... 

74 

llusainpur Dau- 

Lower Primary,., i 

20 

latpur. 

Halhpnr 

• •• 

Ditto 

24 

Yarpiir 


Ditto ... 1 

26 

Utlapur 

•r 

Ditto ... 

15 

Chaharpur 


Ditto ... ' 

13 

Faztipiir 


Ditto 

£0 

Bari 

•M 

Ditto 

27 

Channnra Hahn- 

Ditto 

26 

durpur. j 

Mohan pur 

... 1 

1 Ditto 

11 

Sirora Khcra 

... ! 

! Ditto 

19 

Marenan 

... 

Ditto ... 1 

14 

Phukri Kalan 

... 

Lower Primary, 
aided. 

16 

Sikrofian 

M. 

Ditto 

17 

Sarthauli 


Ditto 

26 

Atbara 


Ditto 

16 

Utnarha 


Ditto ... 1 

... 

Mahiabar 


Ditto ... , 

11 

l^ashkarpur 


Ditto 

16 


At'FEXbiXi 


kxvli 


List of Schools, 1908— (continued). 


Pargnua. 


! ' 

Locality. | Class of school. ! 



^ Jiiklabad 

1 

i Middle TCiuacular, 

P.»4 

j i Kuudnria 

. I'ppor Priinury ., 

711 

1 Do. 

i Lower Priiimry, 

LM 

, ! 

gill.’. 


Kilapur 

i Upper Primary... 

•K) 

1 Do. 

' Lower Primary, ’ 

IH 


girls'. , 


1 Ztrinnnr ... 

j Upper I'ri'iiary .. ! 

37 

Khandar 

i Ditto ... ; 

66 

j Singha 

' Ditto ... ' 

H4 

1 Barwa 

Ditto ... 

.37 

Paraur 

Ditto ... 1 

69 

•Shiihpur 

Ditto ' 

42 

Bangaon 

JiOwer Primiiy... 

38 

Kakrala 

Ditto 

14 

Chachuapur 

Ditto 

2fi 

Pir till pur Dhai... 

Ditto „. 1 

23 

Bara Kal.iii 

Ditto .. j 

85 

^ Khujuri 

1 Ditto .. : 

22 

Kalan 

Ditto i 

25 

Bikrampur 

Ditto ... 1 

24 

1 \ Nuugawan Muba* 

Ditto ... j 

21 


' I rakpnr. I 

i nhura ... : Ditto ... ; 81 

Mirzapur ... Ditto ... 30 

: Dostpor Nagar... Ditto ... SO 

■iKohin ... Ditto ... 23 

i Pilwa ... Ditto ... 25 

. I Naraura ... Ditto ... 18 

^ Uinarsanth ... Ditto ... It 

! 1 Thingri ... Ditto ... i 24 

; : Fatehpar Biria... Ditto ... | 16 

: I Bighapur Sithauli, Lower Primary, j 20 
aided. I 

Qurgawan ... Ditto ... | 26 

j Dasia ... Ditto ... ' 24 

I Nayagaoii ... | Ditto ... i 20 

Mubamm a d p u r I Ditto ... ]6 

Oulari:!. ’ 

' KoU ... Ditto ... 21 

< Kuudri ... I Ditto ... 15 

I liliuriili ... I Diito .. 11) 

I ; Tauilii ... ; Ditto ... 32 

{ ' Lakhanpur ... Ditto ... 25 

Nagaria Rasa ... Ditto ... 24 

I MuBdia Kalan Ditto ... 21 

f i Tilbar ... Middle vernaenlar, 170 

I Do. Forterganj, Upper Primary, 46 

Municipal. 

I Do. Umrpur ... Ditto 04 

V Do. QulaUan 

Fail Ditto 


43 



Shahjahanpur District 


Libt of ^choolsf 1D08— (continued). 


Pargani. 


Locality. 


Class of school. 


I AttemU 
i anco. 


Tilhar— 

ed). 


Tilhar— Katra 
feonii’ j ' 
nn9dj. 


/ Tilhar Chauhatian,[ Lower Primary, f 
I Municipal. | 

Do. Ishiinia Muaz- Ditto ... i 

j zauipur. i 

I Do Datag.inj .. Ditto 

I Do. Do. ... Lower Primary I 


Do. Hindu Patti 
Do. Do. 

Mil ki pur 
Uata 

Samdhana 
Ilarkhera 
Ihiuri ... 

Palia Patti ... 

Kota 

.Tannra Hhur 
Azamabad lilhari- 
pur. 


Dliakia Barah ... 
Ditto 

Nigohi 

Kajri Kurpur ... 
Dhiikia Tiwari .. 
llata Dalelpur ... 

Un Kalm 
Siinda 

Kokah M ill mud- 
pur. 

Pirsannn Khalil- 
pur. 

I ParsaraParsari... 
Chamarua 


Ditto 

Lower Primary I 
Municipal, girls’. I 
Ditto ... i 
Ditto 

Upper Primary... 
Low’or Primary,,. 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary, 
aided. 

Ditto • ... 

Ditto ... I 


Middle vernacuhr. 

Lower Primary, 
girls*. 

Lower Pr mary, 
a ded, girls*. 

Lower Primary, 
aided. 

Upper Primary... 

Lower Primary, 
girls*. 

Lower Primary.. 

Ditto ... 
j Ditto ... 

1 Lower Primary, 

I aided. 

I Ditto 

j Ditto 

' Ditto 


I Khera Bajhera 


Dabhaura 
Qarbia llangi ... 
Ditto 

Marenin 
I Kh'ima'ria 
! Qobindpnr ... 


Upper Primary .. 
Ditto 

Lower Primary, 
girls*. 

Lower Primary... 
Ditto 
Ditto 



APPENDIX. 


XXIX 


List of Schools, 1908— (oontinuod). 


Tnhsil. 

i 

PargHiia, 

1 

Locality. 

Clasii of achoul 

Attend* 

uncc. 


r 

, S.i-jupur 

Low'or Priinni'y ,. 

25 



Juuiira 

Ditto 

24 


Kbem liiijhora — j 

’ Nndiii Uainpur ... 

Ditto . ... 

22 



1 .Taitipur 

Lower primary, 

17 


(coneludedj. | 


aided. 




• B:ijhcra 

Ditto 

17 



Khudaganj 

Middle vernacular, 

97 

Tilhar- . 


Ditto 

Lower Primary, 


feonelud-' 



aided, girl*’. 


tdj 


Palia Darobast ... 

Upper Primary... 

58 



1 Akbarpnr 

Ditto 

88 


Jaltilpitr 

Khum Majhkhora 

Ditto 

74 


: 1 Mujhlti 

Ditto 

62 


' j Cliarklitiiilii 

Lower Primary... 

20 


' I Sahupiir Kliatnu* 

l.owor Priiuiiiy, 

1 



\va. 

aided. 




Jal.alpni* 

Ditto 

13 



Pawayan 

Middle vrrnaoular, 

111 



Du 

Lower Primary, 

20 




aided. 



i 

Do. 

Lower Primary, 





girU*. 




Jiwan 

lJpj)er Primary,.. 

62 



Dcukali 

Ditto 

46 


j 

Nftbil 

Ditto 

76 


I 

11 i rail im pur 

Ditto 

44 


i 

Bangawno 

Lower primary,,. 

23 



Hadira 

Ditto 

24 



Jojliarpur 

Ditto 

24 



Gola Kaipur 

Ditto 

16 


.. j 

Bliugwantapur ... 

Ditto 

81 


l^wayuu 

BeliUSauwat ... 

Ditto 

32 



Oularia 

Ditto 

24 

^iwayan 


Banda 

Ditto 

81 



Udra Tikri 

Ditto 

19 



Rarwa 

Ditto 

24 



Pipra Zabtl 

Ditto 

16 



Jamnnia Khan pur, 

Ditto 

15 



Pindaria Dalelpor, 

Ditto 

20 



Nabicbi 

Ditto 

19 



Indalpur 

Ditto 

80 



Nagaria Buzurg, 

Ditto 

24 



Fateh pur Bnzorg, 

Lrwer Primary, 

29 




Court of Warda. 




Karnapnr 

Ditto 

19 



Soheli 

Ditto 

81 


. ( 

Baragaon 

Upper Primary... 

64 


Bwhmii 

Do. 

L^er Primary, 

17 


\ 


aided, girlaP. 


\ 

\ 

Vnndia Pi&war... 

Upper Primary... 

40 


APPENDIX. 


ROADS, 1903. 


A,— raoviKCUt. 

(i) Bareilly, Fatcligarli and Gursaliaiganj road 

(ii) Lucknow, Sitapur and Slialijalianpur road 


11 —Local. 


I,-— Metalled roade, Indeed and drained throughUMt. 


I Sliakjalianpur to Jalalabad 
I Shalnalianpur to Fawny an 
I Git^ branch of Sitapur roid 
) Prince of Wales road 
Pilibbit diversion road ... 

I Katra railway station road * 
I Shabjahanpur to Daniapur 
I Oatoberry road ... 

) Jalalabad tabsil road 


ll.JL,--VnmeiaUed roaitt bridged and drained thronghont. 

(i) Sbiilijabaupur to Hilibhit 

(ii) Shah jalinn pur to Miibaindi 

(iii) Sbnlijiihanpur to Uavdoi ... ... 

(iv) Pawayau to Kiiutnr ... „. 

(v) l^kwayan to Bisiilpur 

(vi) Katra to Khudag^aiij. 

(vii) K«nt to Madiiapur 
(viii) Jalalabad to Dliaigbat 

(ix) Azizganj to Nibiaghat ... 

(x) Katilia station mud ... ... 

(xi) Ban tliara station roul ... ... ... 


Milos 

fur. 

... 30 

6 

29 

0 

• a. 69 

6 

j 

1 


19 

D 

17 

0 

8 

0 

2 

0 

0 

5 

1 

4 

2 

0 

0 

6 

0 

8 

40 

0 

20 

0 

6 

0 

9 

4 

14 

0 

12 

0 

: 

0 

1 ^ 

4 

1 12 

0 

4 

4 

2 

1 

1 

0 

! 103 

5 


IlB.^^UnmctaUei roads, partially bridged and drained. 

(i) Paraur to Dbaigbat ... 

(ii) Kbntaz to Pnranpur ... ... ... 


! 15 0 
i 18 0 


Total 


Shahjahanpur Dhlficl 


List of Schools, 1908 -(concluded), 


Tuhsil. Piirg'tm. ! Loealiiy. Cliiaii tf school. 


Pawaynu 
— ^c'on* 
eludedj. 


Baragaon— ^con- 
eluded). 


SiudhauU 

Auawa 

Babauri 

Bliatpura Rusul* 
pnr. 

MaUasar ... 
Kriria Kasulpiir, 
Kariiaiiur 


y Kliufcar 
Malka 

Mui*ad|iur Nibia, 
khora. 

Tulapur 

Jograjpur 

Uaipur 

Chandpnr 

I .Sehraiiiuu Nortli. 
Xadhiiuta Uaus- 


Kai maria 
I Muradpur 


Upper Primary... 

1 Lower Primary ... 

Ditto 
I Ditto 

Ditto 
’ Ditto 

Lower Primary, 
aided. 

Upper Primary .. 
^ Ditto ... 

i Lower Primary,., 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Ditto ••• 

Ditto 

Lower Primaryi 
aided. 

Ditto ... 


Lower I'rintary, 
Court cf Wards. 


TtiliHil. 


Tillmr-, 

feonelud* 


Pawttyan ) 


appendix. 


xxix 


Lint of Schools, l 90 S-(oontinuocl). 


Pargana. 

Locality. 

Class of scbool 

Attend- 

ance. 

/ 

S rjupur 

Lower Primary .. 

25 

Jaunra 

Ditto 

24 

Kbera Hajliora— j 

' Nndiii Ram pur ... 

Ditto . ... 

22 

(eoneludedj. s 

Jaitipur 

Lower Primary, 
aided. 

17 

t 

1 

B:ijhcra 

Ditto 

1 17 


Kliudaganj 

Middle vernacular, 

97 


Ditto 

Lower Primary, 
aided, girls’. 

■ee 


Palia Darobast ... 

Upper Primary... 

1 68 


Akbarpnr 

Ditto ., 

I 88 

Jaliilpur 

i 

Klitua Majhkbora 
Majlila 

Ditto 

Ditto 

74 

62 

j 

Chiirkhatila 

Lower Primary... 

2G 

1 

Sabupur Kbatiu* 

Lower Primary, 

. 10 

1 

\va. 

aided. 1 


■ i 

Jalalpur 

Ditto 

1 13 


Pawayan 

Middle vernaonUr, 
Lower Primary, 
aided. 

111 

1 

Do 

26 

1 

Do. 

Low’er Primary, 
girls*. 

ut 

i 

.liwan 

Upper Primary... 

62 

1 

Dcokali 

Ditto 

46 

1 

Nahil 

Ditto 

76 

! 

Birabimpur 

Ditto ... 

44 


Bangawan 

I.ower Primary,,, 

23 


Hadira 

Ditto 

84 


Jojbarpur 

Ditto 

24 


Qola Raipur 

Ditto ... 

16 


Rhagwantapur ... 

Ditto 

81 

l^awayiin ...v 

Uebta Banwat ... 

Ditto 

32 

Qnlaria 

Ditto 

24 


Banda 

Ditto 

81 


Udra Tikri 

Ditto ... 

19 


Rarwa 

Ditto 

24 


Pipra Zabtl 

Ditto 

16 


Jamunia Kbanpur, 

Ditto 

16 


Pindaria Dalolpur, 

Ditto ... 1 

20 


Nabicbi 

Ditto 

29 


Indnlptir 

Ditto 

20 


Nagaria Buzarg, 

Ditto ... 

24 


Fatebpur Buznrg, 

Lrwar Primary, 
Court of Wards. 

89 


Karnapar 

Ditto 

19 

V 

Snbeli 

Ditto ... 

21 

f 

Baragaon 

Upper Primary... 

64 

Baragaou ... / 

Do. 

Lower Primary, 
aided, girliP. 

17 

\ 

^ Vundla Panwar, .. 

Upper Fnmary... 

40 


appendix. 
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FKIUUES, im 


l*ivor. Nnmc of forry. ■ 


PiirgAiiii. 


TulisiL iMuna^^omont. 


Miijhnwa 
' Q»(Ui 

jGntaiyrt 
' jPaughal 
Dbiri-^liul 

Jliitkaa, Dhaknna 

{ Malinlia 
Ajodlipur 
Tilsanda 


Natliaara 
8ati>gbat 
Chaprawa 
9 Kagaria 
a } Sahara 
J Naugawau 

i 

! I’aanagpur 
i Gora-gliat 
' SindhauU 
i Basak 


.iDhimiirpnra 
.;Gadai Saiidu 
jHaiaiya 
Shall /lulpur 
.jGutaiya 
.jSlieopuri 
•JnDgalpiir 


Pa way an 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Piiwayiin 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


.jKuian Muhulia. Pawayau 
Ajodlipur .. Do. 

, Diiurai ... IX*. 


..(Nathaura ... Do. 

,.;Bhagwatip(ir ... Do. 

,'Kaitha ... Do. 

.jNagaria Kliurd. Do. 
|Sahoru ,. Do. 

Ijatwant^ni Do. 

I Kaiigawaii. 

iDliodhaiipur .. Bartignou .. 
'Gol'a-Baipur .. Piiwayau .. 
Jsindhauli .. Baragaon 
.lUaeak ... Sliabj a li a ii • 

; PU>'> 

.jLodipur .. Do. 


J Do. 

, Do. 

,.|D i a 1 r i o I 
j Board, Pili- 

I bhit. 

Ditto. 

.1 Ditto. 

Ditto. 

.Private. 

Do. 

. Do. 


Lodipur ...jLodipur .. | Do. 
Pakariu-glmt ...jShalijalianpur.. | Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Shahj a It a 11 • 
pur. 

Do. .. 


Piibliu Workfl 
departineul. 
Municipality, 


Kiiera Majli 
! klicra. 
iSatbrapur 


• Nawsda Daro-Jalulpur 
I bait 

Satliriipnr .. ; Do. 
Bamliiann .. Do. 


'Bhundi 

Blinndi ... 

Do. ...' 

1 Koclii-gbat 

KlnubiKaiii 

Du. ... 

; Kiiiria-ghat .. 

Do. 

Do. 

1 Harden 1 

llai'deni 

Do. 

1 Dhakia Uarali 

Bn rah Mubab* 
bat pur. 

Nigohi ...j 

j 

Barah 

Ditto ^ 

Do. 

[ Majbla 

Majbla 

Do. ...| 

r Azainabad 

Azainabad 

Tilhar 

1 RaU 

Kata ■ 

Do. 

( Iteraiucha 

Barainclia 

Nigohi 

, Kaimui-gbat ... 

Do. 

Do. 

e Dhanaura 

Dbanaura 

jJamanr ... i 

Pingri ...i 

Fiugri I'iBgra, 

Do. 

] Oobaraanda 

Gobananda ... 

Do. 

1 Nibia-gbat ... 

Bai Rburd .« 

Sbabjaban- 

1 

s 


j«: 


I Do,' 

.1 

, Public Woric 
I dopartmcat. 


QtWTK’-^feomeluAed.} 


8lMhjiAam,fm DMrM. 




Vitlsge. Fftrgana. TthiiL miiagomeiit. 


Ktkra-ghat 

Bajgbab 

Udua-ghat 

Kbirki-ghat 

Daniapur 

Nagarpal 

Cbandapur 

Dudbauna 

Bbargawaa 


Gobindpur 

Qaubabar 

Gmaraanda 
Budbwana , 
Andpur 
Mohanpur 
Kera 


Kbubapur 

Nagaria 

Kundaria 
Itawa 
Paraur 
d Sabeni 
si War 
IbS Cbaobaapur 

J Oabbaria 
Sonbar 
Sbabpur 
Dbaraula 

Harbabla 

Malainia 

Cbitran 

Aimalnagar 

Kola 


Kakra Eankar- Shah ja h a n < 
kund. pnr. 

ShahjahaDpar Do. 
Nawada Indc>Jamaar 
par. i 

Eari Makwapur,' Do. ... 
Daniapur ... Do. 

Nagarpal .. Shabj a b a n < 

par. 

. Chandapar ...jJamaar 
. Dadhauna .. I Do. 

Bharffawan .. i Do. 


Sbib ja ban 


B 


. Ohaia Ealyan- 

Khubapar 
Niiampnr Naga< 
lia. 

. Knndarla 
^ Itawa 

.Paraur • ... 

. Sah<>Di 
. Udar 

. Cbaobaapur .. 

. Qahbaria 
. Sonbar 
. Sbabpur 
Dbaraula Han 
dam. 
Harbabla 
. Malainia 
Cbitran 
Aimalnagar 
. Kola Siagba .. 


' Bagbuoathpur, Baghonathpor, Do. „ 

r Laobbrnanpur... Laebbmanpar Do. 

i I Bodhaum ... Budbanra Do. 

||Dlud(tot ^.PlrtUpinrOlwl. Do. .. 

^ V Doibpnr ... Dotbpnr ... Do, 


District 

Board. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

. Prifate. 

Do. 


. Bhargawan .. i Do. .. Do. 

. Behta Khas .. jKhera Bajbe- Tilbar 
!i*a. 

. Gobindpur . ! Ditto .•• Do. 

. Qaubabar .. ! Ditto ... Dp. 

I 

. Umarsanda ... Jalalabad ... Jalalabad 
. Budbwana .. i Do. Do. 

.Andpur ...| Do. Do. 

. Mohanpur .. ; Do. ... Do. 

. Kera' „.i Do. ... Do. 


Do. 

, Dis t r let . 

Board. ^ 
. Prifate, 

. Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

. Do, 


Khora Bajbe. Tilbar 
j ra. 

I Ditto ... Do. 

I Ditto ... Do. 

Jalalabad ... Jalalabad 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

. Do. 

DiatvioA 

Board. 

. Prifiti, 










, AifirooN 

FJBBBIES* imr-femulrniidj. 















Tllhar. Jalalabad. Shalijahanpar. 




POST-OFFICES, m 


Tfthsll. Pargana, 


Shahjahanpur 


Kant •!« 


Jalalabad 


Katra 
Xigohi ... 

Khara Bajbera 
Jalalpnr 
^wajan - 
fiangaoii 


Locality 

Shahiahanpur .m 

Ditto City 

»M 

UUo 

Railway itaiion, 

Ditto 

Ourbepara 

Ml 

Ditto 

Bahadureani 

tel 

Shahhaanagar ... 

toe 

Sehraipau S 
Koia 

outh 

eee 

eat 

Chandapur 

Banthara 

at* 

tee 

It- 

Kant 

Knria 

eeo 

Oil 

ii 

Hadnapar 

Yarpnr 

... 

.M 

••• 

Jalalabad 

let 

Ml 

Miriapar 

Kundarta 

Ml 

... 

... 

Kalan 

... 

lie 

Dbaighat 

Barwa 

Khandar 

oee 

••• 

fC 

Ml ^ 

Tllhar 


.M 

Cbaohatian 

Samdhasa 

let 

... 

Katra 

.H 

tel. 

KIgobi 

»Ot 

... 

JaJtipar 

Khamaria 

eoo 

.*- 

... 

Ck>hlndpnr 

eto 

1.1 

Ehttdagani 

Sahnpnr Khatanwa 

4M 

Pawayan 

Banda 

... 


Nihil 

IM 

.M 

BaragiOA 

.M 

•H 

StoOtali 

M. 

.M" 

Xhntar 


V* . 

SduMBiu North 

•••■ ■ 


. ... -■■■■ 

• ■ ■ ' h--' 



Clan el office. 


Haad-offiec. 

SulNoffice. 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

8nb«ofle«» 

Btanoh-oStee. 

Ditto. 


... 8iib*oflce. 

... Biaiich-office. 
... Ditto. 

... Ditto. 

... Ditto. . 

... Ditto. 

.... Ditto. 

Sub-office. 

... Branch-office. 
... Ditto. 

... Sab-office, 

... Branch-office. 


8ab«offioo. 

Branch«oAcc. 


Branoh-cffiC#* 

Ditto. 





TilliAr, Shahjalwnpar. 






MARKETS, 1908. 

Tahsil. 

Pargana. 

Locality. 

• 

Market days. 


( SehramftQ South 

Shahjahanpur „• < Kahilia Rudrapur 


Jamaui’ ... 


Kant 


Kheia Bajhera 


Jalalpur 


( ShahganJ 
i.« Qaiirnganj 


Gumla ... 
Kuria Kalan 
Madnapar 
MunawarganJ 
Yarpur ... 


Biraiitt .m 
D hakia Tiwari 
Pariarn Pariari 
Niflfohi ... 
Jathanra... 
Udara« 

Sanda 
Bampnr .. 
Areli limailpur 
Zindpora 


... Monday and Friday. 

Sunday and Thursday. 

. . . Tuesday and Saturday. 


... Ditto. 

. . . Sunday and Wednesday. 
... Ditto. 

Ditto. 

. *** Monday and Friday. 

... Monday and Wednesday. 
M. Sunday and Thursday. 

... Ditto. 

... Ditto. 

... Ditto. 

... Tuesday and Saturday. 

... Ditto. 

... Thursday. 

... Monday and Friday. 

... Ditto. 

... Wednesday and Saturday. 
... Sunday and Wednesday. 


r Pitarhar ... 

Dabhaura ... 

Banthara ur/ Nagla „ 
, Kbamaria ... 

' Jaunra ... 

j Jafrahad 

; Khera Bath * 

QarhiaBangin ... 

/ Kawada Parobasi ... 

} Nawada Ilaqa Palia ... 

' 1 KhndaganJ 

( Jalalpur*' 

/ Jalalabad 

Haidarpnr * 
j Barwa * ... 

I Bangaon .. ... 

j KUapnr Kalan 

^ Kbandar... 

] Buia Xabtt 

Bbnitsndl 

SSiii,. z 


Ditto. 

Tuesday and Saturday. 

Ditto. 

Sunday and Thursday. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Monday and Thursday. 
Monday and Friday. , 

Ditto. 

Tuesday and Friday. . 
Wednesday and Saturday. 
Ditto. 

Monday and Thursday, 
Tbnrsuy. 

Monday. Tuesday, Friday 
and SatnrM. 

Sunday and Wadnt sday. 
Ditto. . 

Ditto. 

^ Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Tnaadi^ md Flrlditif* 

Dm*! 





Jalalabad— 

Pawajan. feomeimdtdj. 


Shahjahmj^ JHgtriot. 


XABEVrs, 1908-rw«<I«M/. 


Tahiil. Pargana. 


Locality. 


Market days. 


Jalalabad— coaoUd- 
€ij. 


Fawayan 


Baragaon 


Behta Jaogal 
Fatebpur 
Kohin ... 

Jarauli ... 

Eundaria ... 

Bajaipur... 

Faraur 

Mahsulpnr 

Pawayan ... 

Bbagwantapur 
Birauimpar 
Gularia ... 

Bangawan 

Bilandpar Qadipur ... 
Pakaria ... 

Udra Tikii 
Sardarpur 
Sisaura Sisauri 
Kagiria Bniurg 
Ranmastpnr Baaurg, 
Jiwan . ... 

Nahil ... 

Kamalpur 
Dadoori ... 

Findaria Dalelpur ... 
Maodia Kurmiat 
Indalpur ... 

Sakrahna ... 

Deokali ... 

Alampur IKparia 

Badripur Hadira ... 
Mahasar ... 

Baragaon 
Palai ... 

Mahao ... 

Alampur 

Khutar ... 

Nawadia Niwaapor ... 

Khamaria 

Kurraiya... 

Marayanpnr Bikram- 
pur. 

Bola ... ..I 

Soltanpnr 

Sebramau North •aa 
Mnradpur aaa 

Moradpor Niblakbora, 
Fiparia Bhagwant 
H^rpur 


Sunday and Thursday. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Tuesday and Saturday. 
Ditto. 

Ditto 

Monday and Friday. 
Monday and Saturaay. 

Sunday and Wednesday. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Sunday and Thursday. 
Ditto. 

Monday and Friday. 

. Ditto. 

Monday and Thursday. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. . . 

Ditto. 

Tuesday and Wednesday. 
Tuesday and Friday. 
Ditto. 

Ditto 

Tuesday and Saturday. 
Ditto, 

Wednesday and Saturday. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Monday and Thursday. 
Monday and Friday. 
Ditto. 

Tuesday and Friday. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Monday and Friday. 
Ditto. 

Sunday and Wednesday. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Tuesday and Saturday. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Monday and Thursday. 
Ditto. 






- V ' '•> 






















JLPPXHDIX. 


¥km,m^rconcMed), 




















V.9S. 

Efttehpiir Kftltfl, p. 1 

FtaMi p. 18i 

F6rrief,p.66«' 


CUndapar, PIN u9| 179. F6rrief,p.66. 

OhMa«ii,pp.W,9r.U7,l96|.tt.tfiO. " ,, 

Bftiputa. Flaealgutory, pp. 105-11 

CbafKnaula* pp^i 188,170, ^ ^ Piih,p,lftf o i a oa oi 

ChaabMi, pp.H 82, 91 1 «<di alio Raj* f oraiti, pp. 8, H 2Q, 21. 


pata. 

Ohauki, p.,168. 

Ghaupdberai p. 218. 

Chauiandai p. 60. > 

CbWpli, F.«8i 
Chinaur, pp.196, 141. 

Cholera, p. 26. 

OhriatiaBity, pp. 78, 88. 

CItU Coorta, p. 108. 

Climate p. 22. 

CommunloBtiona, pp. 61—67 
Gonditioa of the people, p. 101. 
Catt$n, p. 88. 

Cotton-weaTing, pp 57, 58. 

Grime, pp. 116— 117. 

Oriminal Oonrta, p. 103. 

' Orimiiial tiibea p. 80. 

Gropa, pp. 82—89. 

Caltivafion, pp 80—48. 

Cttltivating tenarea, p. 96. 

D 

Dariia, pp. 80, 82. 

Deaf •mvtea, p. 28. 

Death-rate, p. 24. ^ 

Denaity of popnlation, p. 71, 

Dedha riyer, 9id$ Garra. 

Deokali, pp. 7, 2^, 209. 

Dhai-ghat, pp. 12, 60, 218. 

Dhakfa* siamidnagar, pp.ll5, 159. 
DhakialRagha, pp. 10, 91, 169, 801, 208. 
DhakU Tiirari, pp.9. 18, 169, 801. 
Dhanega, pp. 7, 18, 116, 192. 

Dhaneora, p. l76. 

Dhanuka, pp. 79, 116. 

Dh^a, p. 79. 

DhtiblaKarimiiagar, p. 64. 

Diaeaaea, pp. 24—88. 

Diaponaarlea, p.l87, ' 

Diatriet Boaro, p 184. 
Diwali/4il,p.l8. 

Doahle-proppiBg, p. 81. 

E 


Edneattoii, pp. 124-187. 
Bpidemioa, pp. 24—88. 
Bxciae,pp. 117-180. 

F 

Faira, p.60l 
Faminei^ ppi 48—52. 
"‘qirp,p, 80 . 


Gtdarlyaa, pp. 21, 79, 97. 

Gangea river, pp. 12, 66, 118, 164, ^69. 
Ganaara, p. 68. 

Garai river, pp. 10, 178, 887. 

Glrhla Chhabi, p. 42. 

QarhU Bangi, pp. 92, 128, 169. 

Garra river, pp. 4. 8,(18, 62, 64, 66, 118, 
170,178,227,837. 

Garriaon, p. 108." 

GaQhaba^ghat, p 66. 

Gan aeya river, pp. 11, 170. 

Gauntia, p 219, 

Gaora, pp. 76, 77, 8$, 92 } vtfe alap 
pnta. 

Gantama, p. 77; Bajpnta. 
Goafca,p.21. 

Qobindpnr, pp. 48, 160. 

. Godarna, p. 188. 

Qoendi, p. 8. 

Qogepnr, p. 60. 

Gofa Baipnr, pp. 76, 181, 188,;i88, 185, 
187, 160. 

Gola, ottfe Gola Batpur. 

Gora.ghat, p. 160. 

Gram, p. 82. 

Graaaea, p. 16. 

Grovea, p. 16. 

Qnari, p. 148. 

Qujara, p. 80. 

Gularia, pp. 114, 161, 809. 
Golha,p.l77. 

Qnmti river, pp. 8, 6, 7, 24, 65, 806. 

' Gunara, p. 56. 

Gnrri, pp. 64, 66, 114. 188, 817. 
Qntaiya-gbat, pp^ 7, 68, 66. 


Habnrae, pp, 80, 116. 
Haripnr, p. 7. 
Har)alaa,p.80. 
HarJaNag]a.p. 164. 
Harveate, pp. 81, 88. 
Haaangaig, p. 170. 

Uaalth, pp. 28—88. 
fianp^mOS. 

Hemp diniga, p. 119. 

Bindiia, pp. 78, 74— 8ik 
Roneiary Maglatiateei p. Ilf 
. Horaea, pto 21. 

Bonaea^ p. 17* 

Hoaaiiipar Xhbraa p, 289. 






tlMOMfo:, p, ISU 
laiilpilr^ pp. 19« 98. 
lidigO/ lMk 89. 54. 
li^tldao, pp 78, lie. 

: iliiiflniiitiei, p. 28. 

iBterdft, p. 53. 

lirigBtioa, pp. 12,21. 39— 43, ICC, 17 Ip. 
liBpur, p, liG. 

IslBntbtdip. 187. 

!lftttr,p.95. 




iaU,p.ll7. 
pp. 78, 81. 

4a^par,.pp.92, 115, 18u, 

pp. 22, C6, 71, SI, U\ 

128, 127^^128, Idlf 

^8l»^p8dri«pft tobail, pp. 4, .1, 

184. 

IHtflpa^pp. 169, 189. 

|i9|Mpar pargaua, pp, 4, 80, 40, 76, 104, 
4fM3S,l70. 

Ildipav, pp. 10, 171^ 

djl^ur pargaaft, pp, 4, 14, 80,89, 101^ 

'■ .'lIS* ., ■ 

Jlngliami, pp. 76, 98, 188i«<4f alto 
. Btjpatf 

jMwara, p. 77 ; v4delUjpat«. 

JniOB, p 18. 

Jilyawan, p; 188. 

Jtaiiri, p. 1U« 

JhabarU rim, p.' 9, 

8hUa.pp.9,18. 

iboliiia rim, pp. 8, 7, 15, 24, 192. 
Jiwaa,pp. 88. 137,176. 

Jograjpur, pp G2, 176, 214. 

Jaar, p. 85. 

Jqlabaa. p. 82. 

Jttttglaa. pp. S. 14. 15, 165. 

K 


il«ti^pp. 75 ,^ 9 ^ 

IfMiwtliii, p,:77 # ffi^aJlaJputa. 

Kaiwii pp. ^ 10 , 55 . JOi 

^ ^Hl 97 ill 9 . 



Kant pargbaa, pp^ 4, 29, 80^ 41, 76^ 
104, 178. 

Karai, p. 2. 

iUaiba, p, 77 ; Bajpati, 
iCaiMk, pp. 1, 214 
Katohaa, p, 77 } «td« Rijpata, 

Katelir, pu. 2, 182 

Katahriaa, pp- 68, 90, 132 ; vlda 
alao Bajputa 

KatliBa Hm.pp 7, I3,19]«492. 

Katna river, pp. 10, 201. 

Katra, rp. IS, 39. 60. 62,. 00, 71, h4. 

nf.l2l. 127, 1^8,189,146, 181. . 

Katra pai‘.faaa, liji. 29. 41, 104, 135, :J 
182. 

K%«ral Lain pur. p. 2-1 ■.» 

Kaya8th.s, pp. 79. m. ^ 1, 87, 127, 167. 
Kaaarpiu Uuati, n 
iCliadir, \\ 2. 
l{hajnk)iar, p. 49. 

Kbajurt, pp.82. lOB. 184. 

Khamariaipp. l.”9, 144. 

Kbanaut rivar. pp. 9, 15, 62, 66^ Ofb 
156, 206, 227.. 

Khandar, pp. 11, 77, 91, 128, 145, 160, 

167. 185. 

Khaadena rifor, p. 10. 

Kbaadai, oiii Khandeaa. 

Kbandia^, pp. 13, 155. 

Kbanpur Hablmpur, p, 10. 

Karagpur, t <df Kbntar. 

KbatlL, p. 80( 

Kbattri a, pp; 64, 87. 94. 

Kliera iJalbera pargana, pp, 4, 14, MO, 

39.43.104.185, 146.185. 

Kbera Hajhkera, p. 172, 

Kbora Batb, pp. 84, 92. 150, 188, 
Kbiria-gba^ p. 189. 

KhadaganJ, pp. 2, 8. 13, 60, 71, 04, 115, 
122, 18£ 

Kbutar, pp 8, 19, 23 , 60. 63, 66, 84, 
90^91,115, 125.127,146,100. 

Kbdtar pargana. pp. 29, 80, 40, 70i r 
98, 104, ll(b 13S. 191; 

Eilapur, pp,60. 91, 168, 

KiMiia^pp.74,9S. 

Kocli!-gMt,pp.l89,197. 

lM£!^’?]^13,6S,66,Ui!. 

Kooa Tiai|wjpar, p. 117. 

I KOrUt, Bk 7 Al 9 S. 

I XorOgjrilfdB, p. 6S. 

“ * \p,U4, 

ipp. m 195,. 

^ W62.196. . 

77, 984 lift »|i 
1.80, 



L 



mai: 


lAoUimanpar, p« 12. 

* LadUimipQr (Pargana JaUlpar), pp. 
189,190. 

ladihmipar (Pargana Fawayin), p. 
118. 

Ladpur, p. 144. 

Lam, p. 84. 

Lakei, p. 18. 

Language, p. 88. 

Larpur, p, 242. 

Leproiy, p. 28, 

Lime, p. 17. 

Linieed, p. 84. 

Literacy, p. 126. 

Literature, p.86. 

Lodha, p. 80. 

Lodipur, pp. 66, 66, 83, 216. 
Lohargawan, p, 96. 

Lohara, p. 79. 


Hatlaaa,mia 

Ifutiny, The at 8hahjahanpur» 
pp. 141-160. 

N 

Ifabidii, etda Laehhmipur. 

Nadantha, pp. 18, 192. 
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